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REPORT. 



•able the Legislature : 
compliance with the requirements of the statute, the 
Board of Charities respectfully submits this, its 
-fourth annual report, for the year 1890, to the 
Legislature: 

Changes in the Board During the Year. 

Since its last annual report, the Board has lost by death, 
Mr. Ripley Ropes of Brooklyn, Commissioner for Kings 
county, in which capacity he had continuously Berved 
from his first appointment, May 2, 1877, to within a few 
days of his death, which occurred in May, 1890. Mr. Ropes 
was largely identified with the charitable, official and public 
business interests of Brooklyn and Kings county, and, by 
his position in this Board, in a broader sense, with such 
interests throughout the State. He was a safe and prud- 
ent counselor, bold, active and energetic in the discharge 
of his official duties, yet kind and considerate of the rights, 
views and opinions of his associates, and faithful to the 
statutory trust imposed upon him. In his death the city 
and county which he so long represented in their councils, 
as well as the State, have sustained a severe loss, and the 
Board will long cherish recollections of the qualities and 
abilities which endeared him to its members, and the inter- 
est he always took in its management and affairs. His 
in the Board has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Jasper W. Gilbert of Brooklyn, late justice of the 
Supreme Court of the second judicial district, who has 
accepted and entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
tin-- office. 

Other changes have occurred in the Board during the 
year, as follows : The terms of Dr. John J. Milhau and 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell, Commissioners for New York county. 
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having expired, the vacancies have been filled by the 
appointment, respectively, of Dr. Samuel Alexander and 
Mrs. Beekmun DePeyster, of New York, both of whom 
have filed acceptances of thoir appointment and entered 
-npon the discharge of their duties. 

Powers and Duties of the Board. , 
The statutory powers conferred upon the Board are 
briefly as follows: To visit and inspect, whenever deemed 
expedient, any charitable, eleemosynary, correctional or 
reformatory institution of this State, excepting prisons, 
whether receiving State aid or maintained by municipal- 
ities or otherwise; to require of the managers and officers 
of the several institutions which it is authorized to visit, 
any information it may deem necessary in the discharge of 
its duties, and to prepare regulations according to which, 
and to provide blanks upon which, such information shall 
be published; to inquire and examine into the application 
of any charitable, correctional, reformatory or other insti- 
tution coming within its purview, for State aid, other than 
its usual expenses, and to report its opinions and conclu- 
sions thereon to the Legislature; to administer oaths, and 
to examine any person or persons, upon oath, in relation to 
any matters connected with its authorized inquiries ; to 
designate and appoint suitable persons in any county of 
the State to act as visitors in such counties, of the several 
poor-houses, alms-houses and other institutions therein, 
except such institutions as have boards of managers 
appointed by the State; to provide, by agreement, with 
the proper authorities of counties and cities, for the recep- 
tion, support, treatment and care of State paupers, and to 
cause the removal of such paupers to the States or countries 
to which they may legally belong; and to return to the 
countries whence they may come, any crippled, blind, 
lunatic, or otherwise infirm alien paupers, sent to this 
country by cities and towns of the various governments of 
Europe, or by societies, relatives or friends, who may bo 
found in any poor-house, alms-house, asylum or other 
institution of charity in this State. 
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The duties imposed upon the Board by statute are: To 
visit and inspect, at least once in each year, all State chari- 
table, correctional and reformatory institutions ; to visit at 
least once in two years, and examine into the condition of the 
various poor-houses and alms-houses of the State; to direct 
the commitment of insane Indians on any o0he reservations 
of this State to State hospitals for the insane, and audit the 
expense of their maintenance and care therein; and to 
examine and inquire into certificates of incorporation for 
the" custody and care of children, and, if approved, certify 
the same, such approval being one of the conditions pre- 
cedent to incorporation. It is also required to hold at least 
four. .stated public meetings in each year, and to report an- 
nually in writing to the Legislature, as to the best methods 
of dealing with those who require assistance from the public 
f inn Is, or who may receive aid from private charity ; to pre- 
sent its views in regard to the best methods of caring for 
the pauper and destitute children distributed through the 
various institutions of this State, or who may be without 
the guidance and instruction which the public welfare 
demands ; and to furnish in tabulated statements, as nearly 
as possible, the number, sex, age and nativity of the various 
classes in .this State, and in the several counties thereof, 
that are in any way receiving the aid of public or private 
charity, together with such other information as it may 
consider expedient and proper. 

The exercise of these statutory powers and duties lias 
been by the several commissioners in their respective 
districts, by standing and special committees designated 
by the Board for the purpose, and by its duly appointed 
officers and agents. The standing committees are appointed 
annually, but are usually continued from year to year, and 
thus, in time, they become expert in the special branches 
of study and work assigned to them. The several com- 
missioners in their repeated visits to the institutions in 
their respective districts, soon gain intimate knowledge of 
them, and thereby become familiar with their management, 
condition and needs. This plan of division of labor, has 
ejtftbled the Board tojnaintain an effective inspection of 
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the numerous institutions subject to its visitation, pro perlj 
discharge its other statutory requirements and obligation! 
and secure many important and much needed UnproT 
ments and reforms in the various departments of charitable 
correctional and reformatory work, coming within 
jurisdiction. 

Standing Committees of the Board for 1890. 

The standing committees of the Board for 1890, consti- 
uted early in the year, are as follows : 

On Institutions for the Insane : Cora mi 68 i oners Letch worth, 
Foster and Alexander. 

. On Institutions for the Idiotic aud Feeble-minded : Commis- 
sioners McCarthy and Yan Antwerp and Secretary Tan- 
ning 

. On Institutions for the Deaf : Commissioners Foster and 
Stewart. 
On Institutions for the Blind : Commissioners Alexander 
and Carpenter. 

-On Reformatories: Commissioners Stewart, Gilbert and 
McCarthy. 

. On City Alms-houses : Commissioners Gilbert and Alexander. 

, On County Poor-houses : Commissioners Walrath, McCarthy 
and Letchworth. 

8. On Incorporated Charities for Medical Relief : Commissioner 

Alexander and Secretary Hoyt. 

9. On Out-door Relief: Commissioners Foster and Gilbert. 

10. On Dependent and Delinquent Children : Commissioners 

Letchworth. Carpenter, Stewart and McCarthy. 

11. On Finance: Commissioner Van Antwerp. 

12. On State and Alien Paupers : Commissioners Van Antwerp 

and Walrath and Secretary Hoyt. 
The several committees have made the visitations 
required of them during the year and reported their action 
to the Board, and many of the recommendations in this 
report are based upon the results and findings of th 
inquiries and examinations. 



Stated Meetings of the Board for 1890. 
The Board held five stated public meetings during 
ndar year 1890, the members in attendance upon ea< 
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' which hero reported, agreeably to the statute, were as 

Hows : 

At Albany, January 8, 1890. Present— Commissioners 
i Antwerp, Foster, Walrath, McCarthy and Craig. 

At Albany, April 9, 1891*. Present — Commissioneta 
taster, Ropes, Van Antwerp, Craig, McCarthy, Walrath 

1 Alexander. 

At Albany, July 9, 1890. Present — Commissioners 
Letchworth, Van Antwerp, Craig, Walrath and Alexander. 

At Albany, October 8, 1890. Present — Commissioners 
Stewart, Alexander, DePeyster, Gilbert, Van Antwerp, 
Foster, McCarthy, Walrath, Craig and Letchworth, 

At New York, Deeomber 11 and 12,1890. Present — Com- 
missioners Stewart, Alexander, Gilbert, De Peyster, Van 
Antwerp. Letchworth. Craig, Walrath and McCarthy. 

The business of the Board during the year has been pub- 
licly conducted at these meetings, and its proceedings 
entered in its minutes. The executive- committee and the 
various standing and special committees have held meet- 
ings, from time to time, in the course of. the year, as their 
work required, and reported their action and doings to the 
Board. Its minutes also contain the proceedings of these 
meetings, with the action and conclusions of the respective 
Committees. 



Statistical and Financial Tables. 
The statistical and financial tables appended to this 
report are made up from the annual returns to this Board 
of the various charitable, correctional and reformatory 
institutions of the State subject to its visitation. They 
allow, first, the appraised value of the property of all kinds 
held by these institutions and their indebtedness, October 
1,1890; second, their classified receipts and expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1890; and, third, the 
Dumber of persons provided for by them during the year, 
ftnd^the number and various classes in their custody and 
care at its close. The forms for the collection and tabula- 
E these returns have been in use by the Board, with 
occasional slight modifications, from its organization. They 
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have been adopted, aa nearly as practicable, and put in use, 
in other States having boards of charities, thus securing 
uniformity, in this respect, in their reports. This enables 
comparisons of the expenses for charitable, correctional and 
reformatory purposes between the several States, the 
expenses of one year with those of another, and also as to 
whether the number of dependent delinquent and other- 
wise burdensome classes are diminishing or increasing. In 
this way they become of great value as a guide to legisla- 
tion, by determining the number of those receiving; public 
aid, and their probable increase or decrease, thus forming 
a basis upon which to adjust the appropriations so as 
adequately to meet the actual requirements. These tables, 
to which attention is invited, are numbered in the order of 
State, county, city and incorporated benevolent institu- 
tions, and properly indexed. 

Property Valuation for 1880. 
The value of the property of all kinds held by the various 
charitable correctional and reformatory institutions of this 
State, October 1, 1890, compared with the valuation October 
1, 1889, as appraised by their respective trustees or mana- 
gers, appears in the following table: 


HOW HELD. 


Valuations 
October l. ism. 


Valuations 
October 1. 188». 




$12,351,661 54 
a,9M,858 11 

4,B53.6U(J 00 
44,282,202 85 


$11,921,849 47 
2,796,9-19 (il 
4,848,000 00 
38,164,100 79 










$64,432,333 47 


$57,731,499 27 




The indebtedness of these institutions, as reported 
October 1, 1890, was $3,489,993.(37, as against $3,383,355.39, 
their indebtedness October 1, 1889. 

Receipts and their Sources foe 1890. 
The following table shows the receipts and their sources 
for charitable, correctional and reformatory work in the 
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ate for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1890, eom- 
•ed with the fiscal year ending September 30, 
onftng to the returns of the officers of the variora 

titutiotia : 



SOURCES OF BEOKIPTa 



rata !'',.■ r.l 



Prom the State $1.. 

From couutiea . -i. <;-..-. ;>™ ;,i ^.'H;i,'ii2 :u 

. iea 4,235,883 31 4.-C; 

■i .-.Hi- i'.-it[.vnts 870,543 17 

latioua 3,405,887 53 3,33 

From kivesfm.-nts. j.iOS.SSS 13 5B1,7;J0 76 

From all other sources t), 535, 656 49 4,435,113 SG 

Total $17,496,983 05 ' SiG,ir,ij,.iiso <■•'■ 



From this table, it will be seen that the total receipts 
from all sources for charitable, correctional and reforma- 
tory work in this State for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1890, were $17,496,982.05, as against $16,156,466.66 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, showing an 
jaerease of $1,340,515.39. 

Classified Expenditures foe 1890. 
The classified expenditures for charitable, correctional 
and reformatory work in the State, for the fiscal year 
■ September 30, 1890, compared with the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, as 
reported by the proper officers connected therewith, 
in Hie following table: 



PCT1POBE3 OF THE EXPENDITURE. 


For tlis year lew. 


For the rant: i«s». 




$816.04.7 15 

B.159,315 B8 

9,772,5W 84 

190,680 19 

574,080 $4 

900,811 84 

2,870,365 7ii 

1,003,640 30 

5,237,034 46 






1,943,631 76 

2,022,441 se 


■ L. .us ill]'! supplies - 


For ruel anii light 


558,447 49 


For buildings and improvement a 


3,305,175 M 
1,431.336 88 

4,454,3B2 48 


For all other purposes 




816,349,843 43 
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It thus appears that the total expenditures for ehariti 
correctional and reformatory work during the year 1890 
was $16,349,842,1:-;, as against $14,808,733.77 during tb 

1889, being an increase of $1,481,108.66. 

Number of Beneficiaries for 1890, Classified. 
The number of inmates of the various charitable, & i 
tional and reformatory institutions of the State, ' Jctober 1, 

1890, according to the returns of their respective ollicers, 
was 70,895, as against 67,781, October 1, 1889, showing an 
increase of 3,1 14. The following table classifies these 
inmates and compares "the number of the various classes 
In 18 l J0 with that of 1889: 


CLASSES OP INMATES. 


October l, 


October 1. 




1G.022 
1,367 

482 
594 
1.329 
23.289 
4,610 
1.102 
1.U23 
4,118 
f.,!t46 


9f80 






BiUr.. . .:::::':.:::.:::.:.: ::: 




















70.896 


-,7 . T81 




The financial and statistical tables, heretofore notieed^M 
further classify the receipts and expenditures of the vari^H 
ous institutions of the State, during the year, and show™ 
also the number and character of the inmates of each, ■ 
respectively, at its close. 

Annual Expenditures for Charitable, Correctional and. ■ 
Reformatory Purposes, from 1880 to 1890, Inclusive. ^| 
The following table, made up from the returns of thf^H 
proper officers to this board, shows the annual expcnd^H 
tures in this State for charitable, correctional a:Ar 
reformatory purposes, from 1880 to 1890, inclusive, t^H 
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ds for which have been derived from .State and local 
.ation, and incorporated benevolent associations : 

$8]Wr648 71 

9,260,143 77 

9,320, H2 60 

9,983,037 50 

10, 642, 70S 86 

11,538,789 86 

IH86 12,027,990 01 

1887 12,574,074 G7 

1888 13,316,698 W 

1889 11,8^8,733 77 

1890 16,349,842 43 



It will be seen by this table that the expenditures for 
charitable, correctional and reformatory purposes in this 
State in 1880 was $8,482,648.71, and in 1890, 816.349,842.43, 
showing an increase during this- time of £7 ,807, 193.72. The 
population of the State by the federal census of 1880 
was 5,082,871, and by the federal census of 1890 it was 
5,981, -Sol. This shows that while the increase m the 
expenditures in the State in 1890 was 92 per cent over 
if 1880, the increase in the population, in the mean- 
time, was less than 18. per cent. 

National Conference oe Charities and Correction. 
The seventeenth annual national conference of Charities 
■rrection was held in Baltimore, Maryland, beginning 
\l:iy 14 and continuing until May 21, 1890. There were 
wenty-five States represented, of which ten were by 
>ards of charities and fifteen by delegates, representing 
various charitable, reformatory and penal institu- 
if these States, appointed for the purpose. The 
District of Columbia was represented by the Associated 
Charities, and delegates from various institutions and 
; tions of the District, and there were also two dele- 
gates from England. This Board was represented by 
Commigsioners Craig, Letchworth, McCarthy and Lowell, 
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and the secretary. The whole number of delegates waB 
about 300, and the local attendance was unusually large, 
the interest in the proceedings being steadily maintained 
from the opening to the close. 

The following reports and papers were presented and 
read during the conference, viz.: On Reports from States; 
on State Boards of Charities; on Dependent Children; on 
Charity Organization ; on Public In-door and Out-door 
Relief; on Immigration ; on Hospitals; on Training Schools 
for Nurses; on The Care of the Insane; on The Commit- 
ment and Detention of the Insane ; on The Care of the 
Feeble-minded; on Prisons and Prison Discipline, and on 
Juvenile Delinquents. These reports and papers, with the 
proceedings and discussions thereon, have been published 
and distributed in the various States and abroad. 

The next annual conference is to be held at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in May, 1891, at such time in that month as may 
be determined by the Executive Committee. 

Societies for Organizing Charity. 

The first charity organization society in this country was 
projected in this State, in the city of Buffalo, and waB 
soon followed by similar societies in Brooklyn and Pough- 
keepsie. The Charity Organization Society of the city of 
New York was the fourth established, and was formed 
under the auspices of this Board. The Monroe county 
visitors appointed by the Board have recently inaugurated 
a similar organization in the city of Rochester. 

There are now eighty-one societies founded upon charity 
organization in the* United States,* of which twelve are in 
the State of New York. 

While there doubtless are imperfections of design and 
defects of administration in some of these societies, it is 
the opinion of this Board that taken altogether they offer 
available remedies for many of the evils of public out-door 
relief and of pauperism. It must be conceded also that 
they have afforded most important aids to private charity. 
Benevolence results in beneficence only on the condition 
of intelligence in its dispensations. 
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Such a society should be composed of all persons in the 
community already interested in any branch of charitable 
effort, the object being to render all such effort more effi- 
cient by means of mutual consultation on the part of the 
■workers, so that, instead of acting independently and at 
cross-purposes, all those who have the Bame end in view 
shonld work together and help each other. 

It is recommended that in every city and large village of 
the State, a society for the organization of charity should 
be formed with the expectation that it will not attain abso- 
lute perfection in operation, but can bo brought readily to 
such relative and reasonable degree of excellence of 
administration as to aid private beneficence, reduce pub- 
lic out-door relief, suppress much of present and prevent 
more of future pauperism. 

Convention of County Superintendents op 
the Pook. 

The Twentieth Annual State Convention of County 
Superintendents of the Poor of New York, was held at 
Lockport, beginning August 12, 1890, and continuing three 
days. There were thirty-five counties represented in the 
convention by superintendents, supervisors and other 
appointed delegates, besides numerous officers of various 
charitable, correctional and reformatory institutions and 
associations throughout the State, including Commissioner 
Letclvworth, of this Board. During the progress of the 
convention, reports were presented and read by delegates 
of various counties represented, upon the following points 
relating to the support, relief and care of the dependent 
classes in their respective counties, in answer to inquiries, 
set forth in the programme, viz. : 

"1. Has pauperism increased or (li mini shed in yonr county 
within the past twenty years, population considered ? If dimin- 
ished, what has been your method in dealing with it? If 
led, from what cause or causes ? 

" 2. What is the status of pauperism in yonr county as com- 
pared with last year? Have you improved or retrograded, 
morally and financially, or in any sense ? 
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"3. In fntnisbing outside relief, what course do you pursue 
in families where there are children, that the evil effects of the 
bestowal of public charity may be prevented '? 

"4. What proportion of those relieved by public charity in 
your county the past year, outside of asylums, hospitals and 
poor-boaees, were children? 

"•5. Are yon satisfied with your present methods in dealing 
with the pauper questions as a means to an end, a reduction and 
in the end a practical extinction of pauperism? If you are not 
satisfied, what change would you advise?" 

In the course of the convention, other papers were pre- 
sented and read as follows : On the management, treat- 
ment and care of the insane; on out-door relief; on 
dependent children; on poor-house construction; on a 
training school for nurses in connection with the Erie 
County Alms-house; on the modern tramp, and on the 
poor-law problem. 

These various reports and papers, with the proceedings 
and discussions thereon, have been published and dis- 
tributed among the several counties and institutions of this 
State. The next annual convention is to be held at Ithaca, 
Tompkins county, on the second Tuesday of August, 1891. 



The Insane. 
The number of insane in the custody of the various 
institutions of this State, October 1, 1890, is shown by the 
following table, compiled from the returns of their respect- 
ive officers to this Board : 
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'roni this table it appears that the number of insane in 

i custody of the institutions of this State, October 1, 

I, was 16,022 as against 15,538, October 1, 1889, of whom 

> were males and 8,517 females. Compared with 1889 

? returns show increase and decrease of the insane in the 

titutions of the State during the year, as follows: In 

i State hospitals, increase, 432 ; in New York, Kings and 

iroe counties, increase, 303 ; in the asylum for insane 

nals, increase, 17 ; in the county and city poor-houses 

1 asylums, decrease, 194; in private asylums, decrease, 

in the State asylum for insane immi grants, 22; net 

■ease during the year, 481. 

NUAL CeKSUS OF THE INSANE FROM OCTOBER 1, 1880, TO 

October 1, 1890, Inclusive. 
The following table, compiled from the annual returns 
heir respective officers to this Board, shows the number 
! insane in the custody and care of the various institu- 
tions of this State on the first day of October in each year, 
from 1880 to 1890, inclusive, with the annual increase: 
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State Hospitals for the Insane. 

The following table, made up from the annual returns of 

their respective superintendents to this Board, shows the 

daily average number of patients in each of the State 

hospitals for the insane during the past year and the num- 
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ber in their custody and care October 1, 1890, with the 
average weekly cost of their support: 
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From this table it will be seen that the daily avert 
number of patients in these institutions during the yei 
ending September 30, 1890, was 5,402, and the number i 
their custody and care October 1, 1S90, was 5,633, as agains! 
5.201 October 1, 1889, being an increase of 432. 

Movements of the Population of the Several Stat: 
Hospitals fob the Insane Ddring the Yeah 1890. 
The following table exhibits the movements of th> 
population of the several State hospitals for the insane 
and the results of treatment during the year endin, 
September 30, 1890, as reported by their respective medici 
superintendents : 
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State Board of Charities. 

It will be observed from this table that the number of 
insane in the several State hospitals, October 1. 1889, was 
5,201 ; the admissions during the year ending September 
30, 1891), wore 1,877, and the whole number under treatment 
in the course of the year was 7,078. Of these, 496 were 
discharged recovered, 98 not recovered, 244 improved, 
178 unimproved, 40 as not insane, including inebriates 
and victims of morphia habit, and 398 died. This left 
5,633 under care October 1, 1800, of whom 2,807 were men 
and 2,826 women, as against 5,201, October 1, 1889, showing 
an increase of 432. 



Total and Classified Valuation, as fee Cost, of the 
State Hospitals for the Insaxe. October 1, 1890. 

The following is a statement of the total and classified 
valuation, as per cost, of the several State hospitals for the 
insane, October 1, 1890, according to the reports of their 
respective medical superintendents : 

Real estate — Land, $447,306.18; buildings, $6,425,278.32; 
total, $0,872,584.50. Personal estate, $532,846.37; total real 
and personal estate, $7,405,430.87, as against $7,094,367.28, 
total real and personal estate valuation, October 1, 1889, 
viz.: Land, $440,740; buildings, $6,192,179.47; personal 
estate, $461,441.81. 



Receipts of the State Hospitals for the Insane, for 1890. 
The total receipts of the several State hospitals for the 
insane for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1890, as 
reported by their respective medical superintendents, 
except the St. Lawrence State Hospital, in course of erec- 
tion, were $1,695,104.13, as against $1,591,883.23, their 
receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, an 
Increase of $103,220.90, as follows: Cash balance at the 
beginning of the year, $167,192.15 ; leceived from the State, 
$516,012.49 ; from counties and cities for the support of 
public patients, $805,396,03 ; from private paying patients, 
$187,489.17; from all other*sources, $19,014.29. 
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Expenditures of the State Hospitals for the Insan 
for 1890. 

The expenditures of the several State hospitals for ) 
insane, exclusive of the St. Lawrence State Hospital \ 
process of construction, for tho fiscal year ending Septerr. 
ber 30, 1890, according to the reports of their respective 
medical superintendents, were as follows : 

1. Ordinary expenditures. 
For salaries, wages and labor, $408,258.66; for provision 
and supplies?, $373,222.94; for clothing, $58,576.98; for 1 
and lights, $82,953.71; for medicines and medical suppli 
SI2.777.34; for furniture, beds and bedding, $42,778.7* 
for traveling and transportation expenses, $2,938.12; fo: 
ordinary repairs, $68,087.11 ; for expenses of trustees ■ 
managers, $145.56 ; for all other ordinary expense] 
$54,972.13; total, $1,105,010.31, as against $998,595.8 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, being 
increase of $106,41448. 

2. Extraordinary expenditures. 

For buildings and improvements, $374,181.18; for e 
ordinary repairs, $26,310.50; for all other extraordina: 
expenses, $27,730.66 ; total, $428,222.34, as against $426,095.3 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, being i 
increase of $2,127.02. 

3. Recapitulation. 

Ordinary expenditures, $1,105,010.31; extraordina: 
expenditures, $428,222.34; total, $1,533,232.65, as again 
$1,427,691.08, for the fiscal year ending September 30, 18! 
being an increase of $103,541.57. 

Assets and Liabilities of the State Hospitals foe | 
Insane, October 1, 1890. 
The assets and liabilities of the several State hospits 
for the insane, October 1, 1890, as reported .by their r 
tive superintendents, were as follows : 
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1. Assets. 

Cash, $161,871.18; due from counties and cities, for the 

support of public patients, $'39,504.14; due from private 

paying patients, $23,338.48 ; total, ¥324,714. 10. 



For salaries, wages and labor, $8,18(5.38: unpaid bills, 
$15,008.14 ; total, $23,194.52. 

3. Recapitulation. 
Total assets, $324,714.10; total liabilities, $23,194.52 ; net 
balance, $301,519.58, as against $327,641.36, total assets, 
#19,650.41, total liabilities, and $307,990.95, net balance, 
October 1, 1889. 

The Insane of New York, Kings and Monroe Codntieb. 
The following table shows the movement of the popula- 
tion of the insane asylums of New York, Kings and Monroe 
counties, during the year ending September 30, 1890, as 
reported by their respective superintendents : 
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From this table, it will be seen that the number of insane 
in the public institutions of New York, Kings and Monroe 
counties, October 1, 1890, was 7,273, as against 6,970, October 
1, 1889, viz. : In New York county, 5,047, of whom about 
300 were on the Central Islip farm on Long Island, and the 
remainder in the institutions on Blackwell's, Ward's and 
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Hart'* bland* ; in Kings comity, 1,385, c : wi ; - 

' vhnland farm, Lang Island, and VM in the t 
tartion at Flaibash; in Monroe county. 341. 

The Issase w the Coonm axd Caee or C 
Crrns or the State, Othee Thas ds Set Yoke, 1 
isu Moseoe Cousties. 
According to the returns of the superintendents of 1 

poor and other proper officers, the number of ins 

custody and care of the counties and cities of this ! 

other than in Now York, Kings and Monroe eoantj 
i. 1890, was, men, 953; women, L129 ; total, i 

as against 2,271, October 1, 1889. 

Inun Imua 

The number of insane Indians under care October 1, 1 
pursuant to chapter 451, of the Laws of 1S88, i 
There have been no commitments since then, and one I 
died, thus leaving three under care October I, 
Two men and one woman, all of whom are at the Will 
State Hospital. The expenditure for the year has 1 
863474. and the balance Oetober 1. 18 
only appropriation has been $2,000 by the act of 1888, 
balance of which will probably meet the expenses of 1 
present fiscal year. It is difficult to estimate i 
the future requirements under the act, but, as there ] 
about 2,000 Indians in the State, new insane cases are li 
any time to occur, and the Board recommends an app; 
priation of §1,000 for the coming year, which sum, it 
believed, will probably be adequate for the purpose. 

Kelatioxs of the Boaed to the Iksajts, 
The general law, entitled "An act to promote the t 
and curative treatment of the pauper and indigent im 
in the counties of this State, except New York, Kings i 
Monroe counties, and to permit said excepted counties, 
either of them, in accordance with the action of 1 
respective local authorities, to avail themselves, or i 
one or more of them, of the provisions of this act," 
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15, 1890, calls for appropriations to carry out the 
ntent and spirit of that act. The requisite amount of such 
appropriations will be recommended doubtless in the 
annual report of the State Lunacy Commission. 

The State Commission in Lunacy was created by chapter 
283 of the Laws of 1889, and at its own instance and with- 
out opposition its powers were increased and extended by 
chapter 273 of the Laws of 1890. Subsequent to the last 
annual report of this Board the first annual report of the 
Commission recommended the transfer of all the powers of 
the Board to the Commission. The Board is thus con- 
strained by public duty to give its views on this request 
of the Commission regarding the public service. 

The powers of the Board relating to the insane are 
neither in conflict nor in concurreuce with the special or 
principal powers of the Commission. The jurisdiction of 
each body is as distinct from that of the other as it is from 
that of the local board of any State hospital. 

The powers of the Board are simply supervisory without 
any executive or administrative functions. The powers of 
the Commission, as construed by it, are executive and 
administrative, and are more absolute than those ever 
committed to a similar body in this State. 

The Board is composed of members from the respective 
judicial districts of the State, who work without pay or 
emolument of any sort. The Commission is composed of 
three salaried members. 

The Board is representative of all soctions and interests. 
The Commission stands for centralized power of the most 
absolute character. 

The Board is too numerous for executive functions, but 
is for that reason best fitted to exercise supervision in a 
catholic, liberal and just spirit. The Commission composed 
of medical, legal and lay specialists, like the superintend- 
ents of the hospitals, is so compact as to promote the full 
exercise of executive powers, but at the same time to pre- 
clude such reviews and supervision as may become neces- 
sary in the future. With the enlarged powers given by 



the act. as aaimiM m liW, were granted also i 

d she war of visitation by- the Con 
■ pga wt . 

The wan ding committee on the insane, appointed by t 
Board for the year 1888-% composed of i 
Craig, Foster and MUhau. recommended and i 
legislation creating a commission within or without i 
Board, The action of the committee was jnstifi 
on the gronnd that a supervisory tody like the ! 
aboold not exercise such executive powers, as in 

it was necessary should be committed to i 
body of several persons, whose time in the i 
would, be greaser than that _ 
Lnnacy, whose office was abolished by the Sfti 

If the position of its committee is sound, the Board is < 
opinion that the underlying principle which for" 
giving of absolute executive powers to the body exercising 
general supervision, also and alike forbids the restriction 
of supervision to a select, compact and unique body exer- 
cising absolute executive powers. 

For the foregoing reasons among others, it is understood 
that the author and the' promoters of the original act of 
1889, left the powers of the Board in relation to the insane 
intact and undisturbed. 

These supervisory powers include the official right to 
visit institutions, to examine into the condition of their 
inmates, and therefore to examine witnesses under oath, 
to gather information on paper, and thus to gather general 
statistics, and to report such visits, examinations and 
information to the Legislature. 

The statistics collated by the Board, are more general 
than those published by the Commission, and relate largely 
to financial and economical matters. The forms of these 



statistics, as tabulated by the Board, have been followed by 
most of the States having general boards of charity or 
lunacy, and have been formally approved by the national 
conference of charities. They have been published with 
statistics of all other institutions. State and county, public 
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1 private, in continuous numbers of the annual reports 
the Board, since its organization during a period of 
■enty-two y,ear9. That such a series of reports should 
t be interrupted wantonly, or without good reasons, is 
rious. They do not repeat or affect the statistics or 
iorts of the Commission. There are no reasons for the 
nsfer to the Commission of the simple powers of super- 
ion by the Board, inasmuch as they do not include any 
hority to order or direct changes in the institutions, or 
q modify the treatment of the insane, or to interfere with 
a Commission, but consist only of such as are necessary 
D give information to the Legislature. 
The Board working, con amove, has endeavored to govern 
1 to limit its action so as not to embarrass the Commis- 
lin the performance of its grave and momentous duties. 
nd in the future the powers retained by it should, in its 
nion, be reserved to be exercised in its discretion, with- 
t the corresponding duty of repeated or stated perform- 
b of acts such as belong to executive bodies. 
The recent legislation relating to the eare and treatment 
I the insane, and to centralization of powers therefor, it 
submitted, should be tried by experience before more 
lical measures shall re invoked for further centralization. 
'he question is, shall the numerous and expanded insti- 
tions for the insane, extended over the vast territory of 
3 State, the worst wards and inmost recesses of which 
3 properly and in great degree necessarily closed to the 
blic at large, be closed also against all official examina- 
, except by the three salaried officials who, however 
npetont or personally eminent, are legally distinguished 
y being specially charged with the execution of the laws. 
he first answer is that these executive powers of the Com- 
ision as construed by it, are similar though superior to 
3 of the superintendents of the respective institutions, 
J covering the vast territorial jurisdiction of the State, 
.ve already become so complicated and onerous as to 
uce the Commission to seek partial relief from their 
iitorial and supervisory duties specified in the act of 
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The sole objects in tlie establishment of this institution 
were the education and training of teachable idiotic and 
feeble-minded children of both sexes, and to fit thorn, as 
far as practicable, for useful lives. The schools, at the 
outset, were adjusted to meet the varied capacities and 
conditions of these classes, and they have been thus 
steadily maintained from its opening, with generally satis- 
factory results. The buildings, within a few years, have 
been largely extended and improved, and the institution 
has the facilities for its purposes which give it rank among 
the best of its class in this country. Its present accommo- 
dations are for about 600 pupils, which, it is believed, are 
fully adequate for the public requirements. About forty 
of the older boys, who have passed through the school 
period, occupy buildings on the Fairmonnt farm, and are 
largely self-supporting. The Newark Custodial Asylum 
has, from time to time, relieved it of a considerable 
number of older girls, after the expiration of their school 
term, thus giving additional room for new pupils. At no 
time since its organization has the instittition been in as 
good condition as at present to carry out its objects and 
purposes, and it is believed that its work is being 
thoroughly and well performed. 

State Custodial Asylum foe Feeble -minded Women. 

The receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1890, were as follows: State appropriation 
for maintenance, $39,000; for buildings and improvements, 
$34,978.64; from all other sources, $205.96; total, $74,184.60. 
Its total expenditures were $73,300.45, of which sum 
$38,060.86 was for maintenance, $31,914.78 for buildings 
and improvements, and $3,324.81 for extraordinary pur- 
poses, leaving a balance of $884.15 at the close of the year. 
The daily average number of inmates during the year was 
248, and the weekly average per capita cost of super- 
vision, support and care, $2.35. The number in its 
custody October 1, 1890, was 287, as against 250 October 1, 
1889, being an increase of 37. 
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The left wing of this institution, corresponding with t 
right wing, was completed and occupied during the paj 
year. A new roof has been put on the central buildioi 
and the architecture of the upper story modified so 8 
conform with that of the wings. New floors have 1 
laid throughout the first story of the building, the di 
accommodations have been enlarged, and the apartmen 
for the superintendent and family, and for the attendant* 
and employe 1 s rearranged an 1 improved. It is said tl 
erections, alterations and improvements have been i 
completed within the sura specified by the legislative 
appropriation. 

The institution now has accommodations for 350 inmat* 
besides the rooms for officers, superintendent's quarto 
aud apartments for the attendants and employes. 
dining facilities are equal to 400 persons at one s 
The laundry is fully adequate for its purposes, and the; 
are pleasant and convenient sewing-rooms, and a large a 
well-lighted chapel, used also as an amusement hall. 
heating is by steam, the lighting by electricity, and ! 
water supply, from the village water-works, is abundai 
both for domestic purposes and for protection against fin 

A mild type of scarlet fever broko out in the institution 
late in the year, and about twenty-five of the inmates v 
attacked with the disease. The upper story of the i 
wing was set apart for these cases, but the isolation ec 
not be made complete, and the spread of the disease \ 
probably due to this fact. A separate building is { 
needed for the isolation and treatment of contagious < 
eases, which are likely at any time to occur, and the i 
ia receiving the attention of the trustees. Applieatio 
the admission of new cases are being from time to t 
received from the county poor-houses, and it is probal 
that all the spare accommodations of the institution 1 
be filled before the close of the present fiscal year. 

The Blind. 

The public provision for the blind is three-fold, viz. 
educational, custodial and home aid. The educational 
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Bystem is by the State, and the custodial provision and 
home aid by counties, cities and incorporated benevolent 
associations. The custodial and home aid for the blind of 
New York city will be hereafter noticed. In the other 
cities and counties of the State the custodial and home 
public provision for the blind is the same as extended to 
the pauper and indigent seeing classes. 

Education of the Blind. 

The educational institutions for the blind are the New 
York Institution for the Blind, New York city, and the 
New York State Institution for the Blind at Batavia. The 
total daily average attendance in these institutions during 
the year ending September 30, 1890, was 324, as against 323 
the previous year. The number under instruction October 
1, 1890, was 338, as against 320 October 1, 1889, being an 
increase of 18. These institutions have been visited by the 
standing committee of the Board on the blind during the 
year and found in good condition, and, it is said, they will 
require no legislative appropriations other than the usual 
per capita allowance for current expenses. There is some 
spare room in each of these institutions, and no further 
accommodations for this class by the State, at present, is 
believed to be necessary. 

New Yohk Institution for the Blind. 
This institution had a cash balance of $9,871.58, October , 
1, 1889, and its receipts for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1890, were $78,372.70, as follows : From the State, $45,127; 
from counties and cities, $0,249.45 ; from legacies and dona- 
tions, $655; from interest and dividends on investments, 
$15,012.61; from all other sources, $10,728.64. Its total 
expenditures during the year, for education, maintenance 
and care, were $74,779.68. Its assets, October 1, 1890, were : 
Cash, $13,464.60; outstanding claims, $17,833.03; total, 
$31,297.63. Against this it was indebted for salaries, etc., 
amounting to $6,060.94, leaving a net balance then of 
$25,236.69. The number of pupils October 1, 1889, was 199 ; 
the admissions during the year were 44, and the discharges 
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37, thus leaving 208 in the institution October 1, 1890. 
average daily attendance during the year was 206, 
the average per capita weekly cost of supervision, niaint< 
nance, education and care, $5.44. 

The institution, it will be seen, is in sound financia 
condition, and the school, with its varied industrial depai 
ments, has maintained a high standard during the year. 

New York State Institution fob the Blind. 

The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal yei 
ending September 30, 1890, including $3,316.73 balance 
from the previous year, were $51,902.79, viz.: From 
State, $45,000, of which $5,000 was a Bpecial appropriation 
for the disposal of sewage; from the labor of the pupil 
5660.80 ; from all other sources, $2,925.26. Its expenditure! 
were: For extraordinary improvements, $3,566.13; 
current expenses, $39,044.13; total, $42,610.26. It ^ 
of debt October 1, 1890, and its assets then were $11,604.1! 
of which sum $9,292.53 was cash, and $2,311.60 outstandir 
claims against various counties and cities. The number c 
pupils at the beginning of the year was 121 ; the admission; 
during the year were 29, and the discharges 18, leaving 13! 
in the institution October 1, 1890. The average' dail 
attendance for the year was 118, and the average per capit 
weekly cost of maintenance, education and care, 1 

The appropriation by the last Legislature for the sanitai 
disposal of the sewage of this institution is being expendei 
for this purpose, upon plans approved by the State Boai 
of Health. The work is being performed under contra< 
let within the appropriation, but, owing to the character c 
the land, it has made slow progress. It was interrupted X 
the approach of winter, but, it is said, will be resume 
early in the spring, and it is hoped that it will be con 
pleted as soon as practicable, as the present system is vei 
defective. 

The attendance has been regular during the year, 
usual industries as heretofore, have been pursued, and 1 
school is in good condition. 
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The Blind of New York City. 
tere are about 100 adult blind paupers maintained in 
New York city alms-house on Randall's Inland, and the 
■tment of Public Charities and Correction annually 
butes |&0,0Q0 to the indigent adult blind of the city not 
;es of any public or private institution, which sum 
about thirty-five dollars per person. A home for 
jtitute blind persons, ineligible to the educational insti- 
tutions, or who have heen educated in them, is maintained 
in New York city, where they are taught mechanical trades 
and supplied with materials necessary to their vocations 
It receives both sexes, and has an average of about sixty 
inmates, and is supported almost wholly by private 
benefactions. 

The Deaf. 
The various educational institutions for the deaf in 
this State had 1,275 pupils under instruction October 1, 
1890, as against 1,271 October 1, 1889; of whom 712 were 
males, and 563 females. The following table gives a list 
of these institutions, and the number of pupils in them 
respectively as reported to this Board : 



Number of pupils October 1, 1890. 
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The total receipts of these institutions for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1890, were $399,127.49, as against 
$460,395.11 the preceding fiscal year, viz.: Cash on hand at 
the commencement of the year, $21,884.34; received from 
the State, per capita appropriations, $216,414,39; from coun- 
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ties and cities. $138,19>M>2; from all other sources 
The whole expenditures for the year were -5 
against $438,510.77 the preceding year. The balances C 
ber 1, tWO, footed 

There are seven schools for the education of the d 
this State and they are of a semi-public nature, ai 
are authorized by law to receive and educate deaf-c 
pupils at State or county expense. It is, therefore, 1 
duty of the Board to inspect them annually and to r 
their condition to the Legislature. The State appropri 
$250 a year each for the education of such pupils, beta 
the ages of 12 and 25 years, as may be admitted t 
one of them as a State pupil by the appointment < 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

All of the schools have been inspected at least once a 
some of them several times during the year 18 l J0. Inst* 
tions made late in that year showed 1.310 pupils u 
instruction, an increase over the number of pupils in 1 
Schools October 1, 1889, of thirty-nine. Of this total b 
798 were State pupils. The health of the inmates of 1 
schools has been uniformly good, and, as a rule, the i 
tutions are home-like and well governed, and were i 
in good order. . 

They differ widely, however, in the methods of insti 
tion. In former reports of its committee on the deaf ( 
dumb the several methods have been explained at aoi 
length. The difference ia radical, and the merits of ( 
different systems are warmly maintained by the offioi 
and teachers of the schools. In those designated 
"oral" schools results little short of marvelous have b» 
obtained in recent years. By patient training in '. 
reading and articulation thepupilsareenabled, withoutt 
sense of hearing, to interpret the words spoken by the 1: 
of another, and make audible and frequently clear r 
The deaf, as a rule, are not dumb, they are mute < 
because they have not learned to use their own voic 
having to contend with the difficulty of not hearing 1 
But by education begun early in life this difficulty ci 
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in large measure overcome, and in some of the schools in 
this State to-day the Scripture is being literally fulfilled 
and the dumb are taught to speak. But in other schools it 
is urged that this is at the expense of general education, 
and this objection, if well taken, ia serious. 

The condition of this important matter, therefore, is that 
the State ia paying annually $250 each for the education of 
about 800 pupils in the seven different Bchools; that the 
methods of instruction widely differ in these, and 
that there is no person representing the State and 
the pupils' interests to determine the merits of the 
several methods now followed. There must in the nature 
of things be a best method ; after expert and painstaking 
examination the best method should be ascertained, and 
when declared it should be adopted and all new pupils 
taught by it alone who are supported at public expense, 

It will be borne in mind that the appointments of State 
pupils to the schools are made by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

In order that it may be ascertained which of the several 
methods for the education of the deaf is the best, the Board 
recommends that by joint or common action of the Super- 
intendent^ Public Instruction, and the standing committee 
of this Board, visit the different schools for the education 
of the deaf in this State, and examine thoroughly the several 
methods of instruction pursued in them and report their 
conclusions fully and make recommendations as to the 
best methods of instruction as found by them, to the 
Legislature. 

Chapter 213 of the Laws of 1875, entitled "An act relative 
to the care and education of deaf-mutes," excludes from 
these schools all applicants of less than three years 
residence in the State. The result of this exclusion in some 
oases is unfortunate, for young pupils are kept waiting for 
admission, and some of their best educational years are 
wasted without any ultimate saving to the State, as under 
the statute, once admitted, they may remain State pupils 
until 25 years of age, the difference being that they are 
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State pupils three years later instead of earli-? i 

est importance that .leaf pupils should begin t 
education at rt years of age, the Board therefore 1 
mends that this exclusion be reduced from three yei 
one year. 

In support of this recommendation it is urged that i 
neighboring States furnish good free educational advantt 
to tin 1 deaf, and there is therefore no incentive for j 
to bring their children into this State for education, 
are few of such applications, but to reject one is a h 
and, finally, the State should pay its annual per cap 
the beat years of instruction, which are the earliest. 

The number of teachers employed in the seven i 
tions for deaf-mutes in the >- f . a j be nine 

nine. Of this number, sixty-eight are so-called artica 
teachers, who are engaged in teaching speech and 
reading to deaf-mutes. To insure the best possible r 
of articulation teaching throughout all these institutio 
it seems desirable that provision be made for bri 
the.se teachers together in regular annual conventio: 
which might be organized on the plan of the institutes f 
the teachers of the common schools. The conductor! 
these conventions might well be appointed by the Sup. 
tendent of Public Instruction and this Board jointly, t 
the Board and that State officer hiving some supervisi 
over the deaf-mute schools. 

A training class, for articulation teachers, of about t 
twelve students, should be established and maintained i 
connection with one of the deaf-mute institutions of i 
State, and the students of this training class should 
. selected from the students of the nearest normal scho^ 

Some competent person or persons should oe selei 
whose duty it should be to prepare a manual of articulati 
teaching, containing in a concise form the principles i 
anatomy and physiology of the organs of speech 
hearing ; the best method of developing latent hes 
where it exists, and of the way of imparting knowledge 
articulate speech and lip-reading to deaf-mute child] 
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i manual to be furnished to all articulation teachers for 

.ance in their work. 

l this connection it is interesting to note that Dr. Bell, 

inventor of the telephone, has recently donated $25,000, 
be used in the establishment of a training school for 
articulation teachers in this State ; of Buoh teachers it 
appears there is great need. It might be wise to establish 
such a school m connection with one or another of the oral 
schools in the State, which would save expense and result 
in practical benefit, as the normal school teachers could 
teach the pupils of the oral school under the instruction 
and direction of the regular teachers of the classes and so 
have practical exemplification of the theories given them 
in the training class. This plan seems feasible and could 
easily be carried out by the co-operation of all who are 
interested in the method of instruction of tho deaf by 
articulation. 

The New York State Reformatory, Elmira. 

This institution is intended for the reception of young 
men between the ages of 16 and 30 years, convicted for a 
first offense. 

The receipts of the institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1890, were as follows: From the State for 
maintenance, §130,000; for construction, $43,000; from 
the earnings of the inmates, $20,652.52 ; balance from the 
preceding year, $40,406.24 ; total, $234,058.76. Its expendi- 
tures were : For supervision and maintenance, $154,910.25 ; 
for construction, $35,181.83; total, $190,092.08. Its liabili- 
ties, October 1, 1800, were $27,403.85, and its assetB 
$65,833.73, of which $27,256.96 was cash, $6,105.50 due from 
the United States government, $30,197.37 from the sale of 
manufactures, and $2,273.90 for advances on materials for 
buildings in-'the course of construction. The whole number 
of inmates during the year was 1,539; the daily average, 
1,070; the number at its olose, 1,102, and the average 
weekly cost of support, $2.78 per capita. 

Referring for particulars to the report of its committee on 
reformatories, the Board commends in highest terms the 
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and Xoveraber twenty-second about one-third or* thebk 
of cells was finished, the foundations 
laid, and $25^008 of the appropriation had been expem 

There were in the reformatory on the date aamed, 1.1 
prisoners. 

The institution is a model of its kind and its c 
is an honor to this State. 

Thia Board recommends that the following 
priatinna, which will in due time be asked for by the u 
agera of the reformatory, be made bv the Legislature i 

1. Exclusively for maintenaiioj 

2. For maintenaiu'e and expenses of manufacturing. . . 100, ( 

3. For the expense of bnililing ■ short railroad front 
tne reformatory through its grounds to connect 
with all the railroads passing through or rente riag 
at Elmira '25, Ql 

ia appropriation a special act may be necessary.) 

4. To provide a suitable organ for the lecture hall. ... 2,' 

Total «77,9 
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A New State Reformatory for Men Needed. 
ucorporated in 1876, the State Reformatory at Elmira" 
■ained fche following number of prisoners on September 
. of the years given: L876, KM; 1877, 139; 1878, 248 
1879,450; 1880,482; 1881,485; 1882,516; 1883, 495; 1884, 580 
1S85.667; 1886,711: 1887, 747; 1888,828; 1889, 944; 180(1 1,102; 
1890, November 22, 1,152. The increase in the last three 
years is 356, and at the present rate of increase there witt 
be 1,200 prisoners in tho reformatory before the new 
extension, winch will raise the number of its cells to 1,300, 
can be completed. 

Should the inflow of inmates then continue, as is proba- 
ble, the injurious course of doubling prisoners in the cells 
must at once begin. At present the prisoners are not only 
doubled but trebled in many of the cells, sleeping in cots 
three in a tier, one above the other. This is without doubt 
a serious hindrance to the aim of a reformatory — the- 
reformation of the character of tho youthful criminal. 

In such institutions the personal influence of the 
superintendent is a most important factor in the moral 
cure to be sought. It is not possible to exceed the limit 
of individual influence without reducing the chances of 
reformation, 

Juvenile delinquents or young criminals of whom there 
is hope, cannot safely, and ought never to be brought 
together in great numbers. 

For this reason this Board protested when the insti- 
tution had 700 cells, and now that it has provision for 
1,200, again protests in the name of humanity against its 
further enlargement. 

In support of its position on this matter, the Board 
quotes from the report of the Superintendent of the State 
Reformatory at Elmira, admittedly one of the best 
penologists of Ms time, to the board of managers of the 
institution, dated September 30, 1884, six years ago, when 
he clearly sounded the note of alarm in these words : 
"The gradual increase of the population of the reform- 
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atory since 1876 brings us this year face to face with tin 
fact of the insufficient capacity of the institution foi 
he number of inmates. The true maximum of men in i 
single institution for reformative treatment is acknow 
[edged to be about 500, so that only 504 rooms of all grad 
ted here, Now, the present number of inmate 

""0; at this writing, December sixth, there are 60S,, wit 
a certainty of reaching 700 by May of 188p, so that the: 
are now over 200 of the inmates associated two or three : 
one room, a very serious evil of convict confinement, 1 
(Specially injurious with the youthful prisoners of'tl 
reformatory, an evil here that should be speedily abated 

The population of the institution has doubled since theai 
(POrdfl were written, and the rate of increase of con: 
ment continues. 

This Board, therefore, strenuously urges upon th 
iture of 1891 the necessity of immediate provisio: 
for the establishment of a new State reformatory foi 
young men, to be conducted upon the plan so signal 
successful at Elmira. 

Considering the fact that a majority of the eommitmen 
to the existing institution are from the great cities of Ne' 
York and Brooklyn, from which it is nearly 300 i 
lis tan t, the Board recommends that the new institutio: 
should be located at some point nearer these great centr 
of population. 

The Board further recommends the appointment by th< 
3-overnor, and confirmation by the Senate, of a 
lission to locate a new State reformatory, with full pow 

» purchase lands and award contracts for building, wit] 
euch other powers as may be necessary ; and an appropri 
ation to be expended under the direction of said con: 
mission for the acquisition of land and the erection < 
buildings for said institution. 

The Board suggests the possible assignment of inmate 
from the Elmira Reformatory for work upon the ground 
and buildings of the new institution. 
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House os Repuoh fob Women, at Hudson. 

Established by chapter 1*7 of the Laws of 1881, for the 
commitment of "all females between the ages of 15 and 
irs, who have been convicted of petit larceny, 
habitual drunkeness, of being common prostitutes, Ere- 
quenters of disorderly houses or houses of prostitution, 
for a term of not more than five years, unless sooner 
discharged therefrom by the board of managers," and 
April 15, 1887. 

The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 181*0, were $47,420.24, of which snm 
$7,429.24 was a balance from the previous year, and 
$40,000 a State appropriation. Its expenditures during 
the year were $46,536. 73, and its balance at the close, 
$898.51. The daily average number of inmates for the 
year was 199, and the average per capita cost of support, 
$2.21 per week. 

The institution, when established, received inmates from 
all the counties in the State, except New York and Kings, 
and when tilled to its utmost capacity, including twenty- 
five hospital beds, provides for 250 inmates. October 1, 
18S7, it contained thirty-six inmates; October 1, 1888, 108; 
October 1, 1889, 176, and December 18, 1890, 2.'6. Per- 
ceiving that by the natural rate of increase the establish- 
ment of a similar reformatory for women wouKl be 
ary by 1891, this Board, in its twenty-third annual 
report, transmitted to the Legislature, January 15, 1890, 
recommended that the Legislature establish a second 
house of refuge for women in the western part of the 
State, advising, however, that its territorial jurisdiction 
comprise the four western judicial districts of the State. 

By chapter 238, of the Laws of 1890, passed April 
thirtieth, the Legislature passed a law for the establish- 
ment in Western New York of another house of refuge, 
and appropriated ftl^0,000Jfor the purposes of the act. 
Under this act, the institution will receive from the 
seventh and eighth judicial districts. The Board is in- 
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Qooso of Refuge at Hudson: 

1. That a sm&ll appropriation be made by I 

ride stocking-knitting machines for each cell c 
; building and a Biiffieient number of ! 

other machines for the industrial training : 

of the cottages and main boil 

2. The employment of three competent additional < 
ciplinary officers to be assigned to duty in the prison bu 
ing, in which tiie discipline at present is not as strict a 
should be. To secure the best results greater supen 
and stricter discipline are necessary in the administi 
of the prison building, and some system of produ 
industry introduced and strictly enforced. 

Horjsas of Refuge. 

The houses of refuge are the New York Horn 

Refuge on Randall's Island, and the State Industrial S 

at Rochester. The following is a summary of the c 
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tions of fcheseinstitutions for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1890, as reported by their respective superintendents: 

New York House of Refuge, Randalls Island. 

The receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1890, were as follows: From the State, 
$110,000; from all other sources, $7,211.11; total, including 
$5,409.40 from the previous year, $122,620.51. Its expendi- 
tures w#re $115,015.16, viz.: For maintenance, supervision, 
training and care, S|(.IS,72X.57; for extraordinary repairB, 
'&, It was free of debt October 1, 1800, and had a 
balance in cash then amounting to $7,005,35. The number 
of bimatea at the beginning of the year was 600, and the 
admissions during the year were 308, making a total of 968 
under care in the course of the year. The discharges 
numbered 458, thus leaving 510 in the ir.stitution October 1, 
1890; of whom 435 were boys, and 75 girls. The daily 
average during the year was 596, and the average weekly 
C06t of support, 83.5-1 per inmate. 

This institution, incorporated in 1824, was the first of its 
kind'in the State, and is conducted as a .juvenile reformatory 
by the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, 
ItB managers, thirty in number, are chosen by the society, 
and the managers choose the superintendent, who holds 
office during their pleasure. There is an involved and 
complicated ownership of the land and buildings of the 
society. It and its successors own the fee of the land sub- 
ject to its reversion to the city of New York when its use 
for the purposes of a juvenile reformatory ceases. 

It has expended money derived from private charity upon 
the erection of buildings; the State has appropriated money 
for the repair of these buildings, and for the erection of 
others, and makes an annual appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the institution. 

The legal status of the House of Refuge is therefore 
complicated, and is anomalous among the institutions of 
the State. 

The board of managers is virtually self-perpetuating and 
is in the danger usual to such boards of perpetuating mis- 
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jikes and continuing from Bentiment or habit to ma: 
its charge apon antiquated, old-fashioned theories of s 
ernment long since discontinued, and improved upon 
younger institutions more in touch with the spirit of i 
-Awe.' 

ire than a generation the active mam 
he House of Refuge has been the same, and although 
recent years improvements have been made, practiot 

large matters of government it is a relic of the 
generation. The spirit of progress is at work in but c 
not control the institution. 

This Board recommends the board of man;:." 
entrate their efforts during the coming year to make t 
following changes in the management of the institution 

1. To introduce in lieu of the repressive and pimiti 
sj'stem of government the largest measure of seli'-govei 
ment possible. 

Tiie colls, with the exception of a small number wa 
night wisely be retained for the more hardened inmat* 
should be demolished ; corporal punishment, if not s 
ished absolutely, should be reduced to the lowest minima 
nd a system of rewards and encouragements to good co: 
duct introduced. 

The experiment of putting the children "on honor,"! 
longer an experiment at the State Industrial School, 
Rochester, should be given a fair trial. 

In lieu of the stocking knitting productive indu: 
which is the only industry now seriously carried on in i 
institution, there being more than 300 boys assigned t 
while about fifty are employed at all other industries c 
bined, a practical and comprehensive system of edtt 
tional industries in trade schools should be introduced i 
thereby proper opportunity extended the inmates to v 
at and learn a trade for which they are fitted by natu 
aptitude or inclination, in order that on leaving the insti 
tion they may the more readily find employment 
become self-supporting. 
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3. This Board recommends legislation as follows: 

(a.) Prohibiting the commitment of boys, except fur 
felony, under 12 years of age. These should be sent to 
juvenile asylums, protectories, or other intermediate 
institutions between houses of refuge and orphan 
asylums. 

ib.) Prohibiting the commitment of any females to the 
institution. These should be cared tor :- institutions 
where girls only are received and the board of managers 
should consist of women only. The older girls now in the 
institution should be transferred to a house of refuge for 
girls, to be created, and the less depraved or younger to 
juvenile asylums or protectories. 

(c.) Providing for the transfer to the institution from the 
place of commitment of all females by women of good 
character, appointed for the purpose, and not by men. 

Should these recommendations be carried out, the Board 
believes that the House of Refuge will enter upon anew 
career of usefulness and take leading rank among tin 
institutions for the care of youthful wards of thr State. 

Any reasonable applications for State aid to carry out 
the recommendations of this report will receive the 
approval of this Board. 



The State Industrial School at Rochester. 

The resources of this institution for the fiscal year 

ending September 30, 1890, were as follows: Cash from 

the preceding year, §8,46-2.62; received from the State, 

$138,000, of which sum $90,000 was for current expenses; 

¥8,000 for a new laundry, and $40,000 for deficiencies; 

from all other sources, $79.71; total, $146,542.33. Its 

expenditures were, for supervision, maintenance and care, 

'.23; for 'buildings and extraordinary repairs, 

994; total, $136,930.17. It had $9,612.16 in cash 

October 1. 1890, but was then indebted for w^ages, labor 

and unpaid bills, $14,388.35, thus leaving a deficiency of 

$4,776.19. The number of inmates October 1, 1889, was 702 ; 
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the admissions daring the year were 521, and the dis- 
charges 464. This left 750 in the institution Oct 
1890, of whom 628 were boys and 130 girls. 

Established by the State in 1816 as a juvenile reformatory 
for both boys and girls, this institution, formerly known 
as the Western House of Refuge, has in the last decade 
I ransformation, accelerated in the last 
two years,so that it may now be said to have entered upon 
a new existent has been the change. 

Conducted originally as a prison for juvenile delinquents 
under the strict rules and regulations common in the first 
half of this century, and upon repressive and punitive 
.lines, it lias now become in process of years and by the 
operation of the humanitarian spirit of the times, an 
industrial school in which the largest amount of self- 
government possible is allowed the inmates. 

Commitments are made to the institution of males under 
the age of 16, and of females under the age of 17, either as 
felons, misdemeanants, or vagrants, the change above men- 
tioned being in the theory and actual management of the in- 
stitution, and not in the character of the inmates received. 

Until recently the juveniles committed were locked in 
small rooms or cells in unpleasant prison-like dormitories, 
discipline was largely enforced by the use of corporal 
punishment and no comprehensive industrial training was 
given the inmates. 

The locks have been removed from the doors in some of 
the dormitories and in others all interior masonry has been 
taken oiit and pleasant open dormitories thus constructed. 
"While not abolished by rule, the use of corporal punish- 
ment has been practically discontinued, as there was but 
one ease in the months of October and November, 1890. 

The boys have always largely outnumbered the girls com- 
mitted, the relative proportion being about five to one. 
On the dates of the last four annual inspections by its 
committee on reformatories, the Board found the census of 
the institution to be as follows : 1887,468; 1888,504; 1889. 
702 ; 1890, ' 
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The increase in these years has been groat and is believed 
to be largely due to a general knowledge of the transforma- 
tion which the institution has undergone. 

The limit of the accommodation for inmates provided 
by existing buildings in the institution has not yet, however, 
been reached. These, if all be made available, provide for 
about 1,000 inmates, a number which exceeds the proper 
maximum limit. 

The boys' department is now conducted as a military 
school, the boys themselves being the military officers with 
the exception of one military instructor. Tiie introduc- 
tion of military discipline and training has had a marked 
beneficial result, both upon the morals and physique of 
the boys. In carriage, deportment and as the result 
of the promotion from the ranks of their battalion to 
commands in it, the boys show improvement and are 
encouraged to good conduct. In illustration of the changed 
spirit wrought in these juvenile delinquent boys by the 
changed character of the management of the institution is 
cited the fact that the battalion of boys took part on 
Decoration Day and Independence Day, 1890. in military 
parades through the streets of Rochester, unattended by 
any officer of the institution, except the military instructor. 

A comprehensive system of industrial training, introduced 

i, is actively carried on with marked success. Eleven 

practical trades are taught the boys and they are thus 

offered an opportunity to select that for which they have 

atest natural aptitude or inclination. 

The reformation of the boys is now sought, not mainly 
by repressive measures but by kindness, encouragements 
and stimulations to ambition. 

The Board is of the opinion, however, that no boys under 
12 years of age, except felons, should be committed to 
the institution. On its last inspection, in November, 1890, 
it contained one boy of 7, seven boys of 8, fifteen of 9, 
twenty-seven of 10 and eighteen of 11 years of age; in all 
sixty-eight hoys under 12 years of age. Most, if not all, 
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understood that the board of managers and this Board are 
now of the same opinion. 

ig drls committed bo ;be institution are habitually 
brought to it by men. and the Boa ■ '. by its 

committee that these men are not always of good 
character, and that 

tion under the influence of liquor in eha 
committed girls. This i? - . , whoso 

wards these girls become upon conviction. The Board 
recommends iJ E an act providing that girls 

committed to this institution, or any similar institution in 
the State, should be brought from the ■:■ :-:■ iy of the 
courts * utfons by women of good character 

appointed for the purpose 

Referring for particulars to the repon <_:' its committee 
on reformatories, the Board finds that tbe msiin building 
of the institution is in bad repair, that needed buildings 



completed are unfurnished, and that additional buildings 
will increase the usefulness of the institution, and, there- 
fore, recommends the appropriation of a sufficient sum by 

a special act to cover the cost of the following items: 

1. To furnish the north building for boys, to repaint it 
and relay some flooring. This building accommodates 100, 
was completed in 1882, and never furnished. 

2. For the construction of a small building for closets for 
the boys of the primary department and its connection 
■with the main Bewer. 

3. To provide an electric plant for the entire institution. 

4. To provide a proper system of ventilation for school- 
rooms, lavatories, sleeping halls, etc., in the main building. 

This was constructed in 1847-1849 and there is no way 
of changing the air without opening a window directly 
upon mi inmate. I 

5. For relathing, replastering and making and changing 
partitions about the main building, for painting its exterior 
walls and for a library and reading-room. 

6. For extending the lavatories and dining-room. 

7. For reconstructing the steam plant. That in use is 
old and the eonsumptiou of coal is great. Experts state that 
the expense of reconstructing the system would soon be 
paid by the saving resulting from lessened pressure and 
better general distribution of heat. 

8. For enlarging windows, removing iron bars and recon- 
structing as open dormitories the two east halls, taking out 
partitions and putting in columns and supports. These 
dormitories in the main building are prison-like and 
unpleasant, and this change is highly desirable. 

9. For converting the prison chapel into rooms for officers' 
quarters. For the construction of a new chapel large enough 
to seat all the inmates. The room now used aB a chapel is 
in the third story of the main bxiilding, approached by 
narrow stairways ; it is in a perilous situation in case of fire, 
and does not provide seats for nearly the number of present 
inmates. A new chapel or assembly hall should be pro- 
vided as a separate building. 
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10. For a drill ball or play-room for the boys for use ii 
cold or rainy weather, and, in connection therewith, for t 
gymnasium to be used for purposes of physical training 
and for a bath-room, with suitable individual plunge anc 
other baths. 

11. For the purchase of a farm and dairy. These an 
needed to give employment to older boys in farming 
vegetable gardening, etc., and their purchase.it ia 
would result in ultimate savin*: of expense. 

12. For supplying the deficiency in the appropriation fo: 
heating and furnishing the hospital building. The hospita 
is completed but unfurnished and unoccupied, and shoult 
be prepared for use at once. 

13. For supplying the deficiency in the laundry appropri 
tion of 1890. It was insufficient to equip it with prope: 
machinery. 

The managers of tho institution state that au appropria 
tion of $200,000 will enable 'them to complete, furnish an< 
erect all buildings, to make all alterations or repairs, ant 
to provide all the new plant specified in the thirteen itemi 
above mentioned. 

Believing that the present management of the Stab 
Industrial School merits the approval and generoui 
support of the State government, this Board recom 
mends the Legislature of 1891, by a special act, tx 
appropriate the sum of $200,000, or so much thereo: 
as may be necessary, to be expended by the man 
agers of the State Industrial School in carrying oUi 
the recommendations of this report, such sum to b< 
expended by the said managers upon plants and estimate! 
to be approved by the Comptroller and the State Board o: 
Charities. 

This appropriation contemplates inexpensive buildingi 
and their erection mainly by the labor of the boys them 
selves. Should it be granted, the State Industrial Schoo 
will be complete in every part and supplied with ver] 
much the same equipment as is now to be found at thi 
State Reformatory at Elmira. In future the State wou-h 
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have only to provide for its maintenance and repair, and 
its management will be able still further to extend their 
endeavors to govern the school upon scientific as well as 
humane principles. 

New York Soldiers and Sailors' Home, Bath. 

The receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1890, were as follows: From the State, gen- 
eral appropriation, $145,000; special appropriation, $55,000; 
from all other sources, $2,122.01 ; total, including $3,823,54 
cash carried over from the previous year, $205,945.55, Its 
expenditures were: For building and improvements, 
$50,382.02; for supervision, maintenance and eare, $149,880.92; 
total, s-ji H 1,31 13.54. It had a cash balance of $5,682.01, October 
1. 1800, and was free from debt. 

The number of inmates of the institution October 1, 1889, 
'o, and 284 new cases were admitted and 188 cases 
readmitted daring the year. The total number under care 
jn the course of the year was 1,445 and the daily average 
1,044, as against 950 the previous year. The greatest 
number present at one time wai 1,189, and the least 
number 898. The. number under care October 1, 1890, 
was 1,023, as against 973, October 1889. There were, 
on October first, 214 absent with leave, and seven- 
teen absent without leave, thus making a grand total 
of 1,277, present and absent, on that date. In addition 
to these there were also then twenty-three former inmates 
of the Home who were being cared for in State hospitals 
for the insano, as provided for by law. The expense for 
these during the last fiscal year, paid out of the appropria- 
tion to the Home, amounted to $2,911.85. The average per 
capita expense at the Home, for supervision, maintenance, 
treatment and care, was S2.70 per week. 

It will be seen by these figures that the daily average 
Dumber of inmates of the institution the past year was 
ninety-four in excess of the daily average the preceding year, 
and that the number under care October 1, 1890, was fifty 
in excess of the number under care October 1, 1889. The 
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arge number absent on leave tit the beginning of the yei 
■nd who are likely goon to return, makes it probable 1 

ads upon the institution fctiepreseni yearwil] j 
nuch larger than in any previous year since its open 
nd that it will be taxed to its fullest, and quite pr< 
ably beyond its proper capacity. Tin- buildings are 
;ood condition, but the dining accommodations are wholl 
nadequate for the present number of inmates, only ab 
one-third of whom can be seated at once. This involvi 
■he setting of the tables three times at each meal, which 
3 source of much embarrassment to the managemen 
and often of disagreements and ill-feelings among 
nmates. To remedy these evils, the trustees of the insi 
■ution propose to ask the Legislature for an appropriatio; 
for the erection of a detached dining- hall, with 

apactty for all of the inmates at once, and to convert th< 
present dining-room to dormitory purposes, which ' 
irnish proper accommodations for 100 additional inmate 
nd the Board recommends an appropriation for 
purpose. 

Agreeably to the recommendations of this Board, 
trustees of the institution have recently introduced import 
.nt and valuable changes in the hospital department, t 
i its domestic management and economy, and in the OV 1 
right and care of the sick and disabled. The nursing fro 
■he opening, until of late, has been wholly performed | 
nmates detailed for the purpose. Within a sliorfc time, 
natron has been employed and given the general sup- 
pision of the domestic concerns and affairs of the liospits 
and a trained female nurse, with two female pupils i 
assistants, has been placed in charge of the sick. There i 
still one detailed male attendant employed on each wai 
.ubjeet to the supervision and direction of the chief train 
nurse. The number of female pupils is to be iuereai 
from time to time as occasion may require, and they will I 
trained in their work by the supervising nurse. The avfii 
age number of hospital patients is about 120, mostly chro: 
helpless cases, and the number is likely to increase < 
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year, with the advancing ages and consequent infirmities 
pf the inmates. 

Orphan AgTLUBi and Homes fob the Friendless. 

These institutions may be grouped in three classes, as 
follows : Those devoted exclusively to the custody and 
if children; those having the custody and eareof both 
children and adults: and those providing for only adults. 
The returns of the proper officers of these institutions for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1800, furnishes the 
following: The valuation of their property of all kinds 
October 1, 1890. was §25,959,439.74, its againsl $22, 172.905.95, 
the valuation October 1, 1889. Their receipts for the year 
-were $7,464,439.77, and their expenditures $6,776,265.43, as 
against $7,007,596.56 receipts, and $6,407,031.23 expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1880. The number 
of beneficiaries in their custody and care October 1, 1890, 
was 34,392, as against 32,366, October 1, 1S89. as follows: 
Adult males 2,116, adult females 5,043, boys 15,019, girls 
12.214; total 34,392. The tables relating to these institu- 
tions, hereto appended, gives the names and location of 
each of them, the appraised value of their property, their 
classified receipts and expenditures respectively, for the 
year, and the number of inmates in each at its close. 

The incorporation of the following institutions, for the 
custody and can' of children, after due examination and 
inquiry have been approved and certified by the Board 
during the year, pursuant to chapter 446 of the Laws of 
1883, viz.: April ninth, St. Benedict's Home for Destitute 
Colored Children, Mew York; October eighth. The Order of 
the Brothers of Nazareth, New York ; The Burns Memorial 
Association for the Education of Boys, and the Buffalo 
Deaconess Home of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Mikanaei Home at Jamestown. 

Complaints having come to the Board concerning the 

management of the Mikamiri Home, and the condition of 

its inmates, Commissioner Letchworth of the district, with 

the secretary as a committee, made a formal and thorough 
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ion of its management and affairs, and 
dit-ion of the children in its charge, and 

salts of their investigation by thoir re] 
July 9, 1890. Upon this report the Board recomme 
hat proceedings be taken by the Attorney-General, 

©with the facts, for the dissolution 
©ration. Sabseqnently, upon represi 
tth&lf of the institution, the Attorney -General 
he Board to make further examination in the 

test the said committee, with tl 
of the Board, made such further examination, and 
reported under date of December 11, 1890, sus 
findings of tho committee in their first report, and renfig 
ng the recommendation for the dissolution of the corpon 
Lion. The said reports, as duly adopted by the Boai 
with the resolutions in the matter which were a 
he Board at its adjourned meeting, November 11, 1S90, 8 
hereto appended : 

IhcoBFOBATED Hospitals. 

The property held by these institutions October 1, 18! 

has been appraised by their managers at® 17,483.151.20, a 

against §14,932,109.35; the appraised value October 1, 181 

Their total receipts for the fiscal year ending September 3 

90, were $3,477,942.61, and their expenditures, $3,338,097.3 

against $3,122,615.81, their receipts, and $2,704.18! 

heir expenditures for the fiscal year ending September 3 

The number of patients under care and treati 
October 1, 1890, was 4,118, ns against 3,782, October 1, 181 
During the year the standing committee on media 
harities has visited and inspected a large number of thei 
nstitutions, and reported to the Board. The append 
ables relating to hospitals show the name, location, 
,nd manner of incorporation of each of these institutio: 
heir respective objects and purposes, tho appraised i 
of their property, their receipts and expenditures for 
year, the number of patients treated during the year, ' 
he results, and the number under care at its close. 
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Incorporated Dispensaries. 

'he property held by the dispensaries of the State 
October 1, 1890, as appraised by their several managers, was 
valued at $839,611.91 as against $759,025.49, the valuation 
October 1, 1889. Their receipts for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1890, were $316,689.86, and their expenditures 
$292,942.13, as against $273,957.09, receipts, and $246,110.34, 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1 
The operations of these institutions for the year respect' 
ively appear in the appended tables relating to dispensaries. 

County, City and Town Poor-houses and Alms-houses, 
The number of county poor-houses in the State is Qfty- 
six, which give .shelter to an average of about 7,500 inmates. 
including about 2,000 insane, mostly in detached building! 
or wards, in connection with these institutions. The 
alms-house of New Ybrk city, with its numerous hos- 
pitals, asylums and other departments, contains an 
average of about 10,500 inmates, of whom nearly 5,000 are 
insane; and the Kings county alms-house has an average 
of about 3,500 inmates, nearly 2,000 of whom are in its 
asylum departments. The cities of Kingston, Newburgh, 
Oswego, Poughkeepsie and Utica maintain local alms- 
houses, with a total average in all of about 300 inmates, 
and there are two town poor-houses, each, in Schuyler and 
Queens counties, with inmates, averaging in both counties 
about 200. The counties of Hamilton and Schuyler have 
no county poor-house, but provide for their poor in the 
institutions of other counties, or temporarily at their 
homes or in families. 

It will be observed from these figures that the poor- 
houses and alms-houses of this State, with their numerous 
hospital and asylum departments, furnish shelter and pro- 
tection, in round numbers, for an average of about 22,000 
persons, 0,000 of whom are insane, and 13,000 otherwise 
disabled by various bodily and mental ailments and 
infirmities, rendering them objects of public oversight and 
care. These institutions, under local control and manage- 
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ment, and supported wholly by local taxation, involve a 
annual expenditure, by the counties and cities of th 
State, of about $3,500,000, exclusive of the outlay for land 
buildings, furnishing, etc., amounting to full $8,000,00» 
This heavy annual sum, raised by taxation for local eharit 
and the welfare of its numerous and varied recipient; 
largely concern the public, and, therefore, become legit 
mate subjects for examination and inquiry as to the mar 
ner in which the money expended, and, also, as to its effec 
upon those for whose benefit it is designed. The intern 
in this direction is not confined wholly to the county o 
eity in which the expenditure is made, but, in the broa 
sense of the public welfare, extends to all of the variou 
counties and cities of the [entire State. The dependen 
child, curable insane, sick, or otherwise disabled person c 
any locality, if neglected, may, in time, become the incoi 
rigible criminal, or the incurable pauper, and, by change o 
residence permanently burden some other community in n 
maimei responsible for such neglect. Hence the coramo 
interest, pecuniary and otherwise, of the various countie 
and cities of the State in the proper custody and curativ 
treatment of the infirm and dependent classes, by th 
respective localities, and the duty of the State, in th 
interest of the common welfare, to examine and inquir 
into, and enforce by wholesome statutes, rules and regula 
tions, such custody and treatment. 

In its first visits to the poor-houses of the State th 
Board found them generally in a wretched and deplorabl 
condition. With few exceptions, the buildings were ol 
and badly planned for their purposes, and many of ther 
were greatly dilapidated and hardly tenable. The sexes i] 
most of them were locked apart at night, but during th' 
day they mingled more or less with each other, and in 
proper classification as to the varied character and eondi 
tion of the inmates was practicable. Thus, vagrant am 
abandoned men and 'women, sick, infirm and aged person* 
insane, epileptic, idiotic and feeble-minded, and mtelligen 
and innocent children were brought into daily intimat 
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association and intercourse, with its contaminating and 
ruinous effects. The better class of citizens in the com- 
munity seldom visited these institutions, and they generally 
manifested little or no interest regarding their purposes or 
condition. The Erst and subsequent early reports of the 
Board iu respect to the poor-houses awakened public 
interest in this direction, which soon led to frequent volun- 
teer visits to them by intelligent and benevolent persons 
in the various counties and cities, which have since been 
continued with good results. The various county com- 
mittees appointed by this Board, in accordance with 
the statute, and the numerous committees of the State 
Charities Aid Association, also make frequent visits to 
these institutions, and they have in many instances proved 
valuable auxiliaries to the Board in the prosecution of its 
■work in the direction of improvement and reform. 

The- Board here records, with pleasure, that there has 
been a gradual and steady improvement of the poor-houses 
and alms-houses of the State since its first visits to these 
institutions, which visits have been continued from year to 
year from its organization. In some counties the old 
structures have been replaced by new, and in many of 
the other counties the buildings have been remodeled 
and extended to meet the increasing local public demands. 
The supervisors of Washington county, at their last annual 
session, appropriated $20,000 for the erection of a new poor- 
house the coming year, on the site of the old structure, 
which is greatly needed. In some of the counties the 
poor-houses are still in bad condition, and new buildings 
are urgently required, properly to meet the public neces- 
sities. The attention of the proper authorities has been 
called to the condition of these institutions, and the efforts 
of the Board are being directed to securo the early erec- 
tion of new buildings in these counties. 

The internal and domestic management of the poor- 
houses of the State has also been much improved within 
the past few years, as the buildings, from time to time, 
have been properly fitted up, and thus better adapted to 
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their purposes. This improvement is apparent in the mor 
stringent rules and regulations regarding admissions an 
registration, excluding the able-bodied and vagrant; in th 
generally enforced separation of the sexes; in a mor 
extended and better classification of the inmates, and tliei 
employment at labor, as far as practicable, suited to thei 
varied capacities and conditions, and a more rigid account 
ing of the expenditures. There is still opportunity fo 
further improvements in these institutions, especially i 
the classification of the inmates, and in the oversight an 
care of the sick and infirm. For several years the Renssc 
laer county poor-house has employed a trained nurse t 
superintend its hospital department, and recently the Eri 
county poor-house has adopted a system for the trainin 
of its hospital nurses in their special work, with goc* 
results. This matter is receiving the attention of th 
Board, and it trusts that ere long the nursing in the hot 
pital departments of all the poor-houses of the State, or a 
least in the larger and more important ones, will be cor 
ducted and performed wholly by trained attendants. 

Poor-House Construction. 
The varied character and condition of those who see 
protection and care in poor-houses and alms-houses mak 
it important that these institutions should be proper! 
planned and constructed, otherwise they largely defeat th 
purposes for which they are intended. While due regar 
to economy should be had in providing shelter for th 
pauper and dependent classes, these institutions, in a 
cases, should be so planned and constructed as to seem 
proper sanitary conditions, thorough classification of th 
inmates, strict separation of the sexes, and the enforce 
ment of the decencies and proprieties of life. At the sam 
time, they should contain the proper appliances for heai 
ing, ventilation and personal cleanliness, with suitabl 
hospital accommodations for the sick and infirm, and !: 
well lighted with good sun exposure. These desirable coi 
siderations can be readily attained by proper foresight an 
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3 in the projection of plana and specifications for the 
■uction of such institutions, and without increased or 
due expense to the public. 

he subject of proper plans and construction of poor- 
les and alms-houses has been made a special study by 
uissioner Letchworth since his early connection with 
i Board, and he has contributed largely to the public 
ands in this direction. To this end he early visited the 
tor-houses and alms-houses in this and other States, and 
many of those abroad, carefully noted their planB 
and construction, and developed plans and specifications 
for the erection of new and the improvement of old build- 
ings, which were given to the public in a report by him to 
this Board, transmitted to the Legislature in 1879. These 
plans received general public approval, and have' been 
adopted in many instances in this aud other Sates, in the 
construction of new and the alteration and repair of old 
poor-house^, with beneficial and satisfactory results. 

Since his report to the Board upon this subject in 1879, 
Commissioner Letchworth has continued his studies in this 
direction, and has from time to time contributed much to 
the public upon this important matter. His most recent 
production in this respect was in a paper on poor-house 
construction, prepared and read by him' before the annual 
State convention of county superintendents of the poor, at 
Lockport, in August last, which received the hearty 
approval and indorsement of that organization. This paper 
contains the most advanced modern ideas upon the subject, 
and is of such public utility that the Board appends a copy 
of it to this report, and invites its careful consideration. 

In-Doou Poor-Hoxtse and Alms-House Support. 

The returns of the county superintendents of the poor 
and other proper county and city officers, to this Board, 
for the year ending October 1, 1890, furnish the following : 

The number of in-door paupers during the year waB as 
follows : In county poor-houses, 17,736; in city alms-houses, 
60,587 ; total, 78,323, as against 76,323 the preceding year. 
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The number under care November 1, 1890, was, in count; 
poor-houses, 7,011; in city alms-houses, 13,689; totfi 
20,700, as against 20,749 November 1, 1889, of whom 10,64 
were males, and 10,016 females. Of those in poor-bous* 
,nd alms-houses dtirinjj; the year, 47,863 were, males an 
9,460 females, and 30,640 were of native birth, and 47,64 
breign born. The expenditures in connection with thesi 
nstitutions during the year were as follows: In count; 
oor-houses, $701,402.47 ; in city alms-houses, $2,046,824.0 
■otal, $2,748,226.49, as against $2,995,561.86 the priced 
, being a decrease of $247,335.37. 
The appended tables, relating to poor-houses and alnr 
houses, show the value of the property held by these insti 
utions, classify their inmates and exhibit their expend 
ires respectively, for the year ; and also show the averagi 
number of persons in poor-houses and alms-houses fron 
i to 1890, inclusive, with the annual expense of thei 
supervision, maintenance and care. 

Out-door Public Relief. 
The number of persons receiving public out-door relit 
this State during the year ending October 31, 189( 
was 97,018, as against 59,761 during the year ending Se 
tember 30, 1889. The expenditures for this purpose durii 
the year were $571,638.86, as against $671,671.36 the pn 
vious year. Of this sum $74,074.41 was expended in N© 
York county, and in the cities of Kingston, Newbu: 
Oswego, Poughkeepsie and Utica, and $497,564.45, in ■ 
other counties and cities of the State. In Kings county n 
public out-door relief has been furnished for several yeai 
and this mode of relief in New York county is confi. 
mainly to the distribution of coal to families in the wint« 
There is a tendency in all the counties and citi 
of the State to lessen this form of public out-door i 
and, it is believed, with beneficial results. The number- 
persons thus aided in the State in 1870 was 101,796 and i 
amount expended §911,855.15, as against 97,018, the nui? 
aided in 1890, at an expenditure of $571,638.8 
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Owing to the delays and difficulties of tho county super- 
intendents in obtaining from town overseers of the poor full 
returns on this important matter, the Board is compelled 
to state that the figures above given are proximate only, 
and prohably in that sense can be relied on only as indicat- 
ing a decrease in the practice of such distribution of pub- 
lic rnqney, found by experience, to be demoralizing usually 
to the recipients. 

At the annual State convention of county superintendents 
of the poor, held at Lockport in August last, a paper on 
out-door relief, prepared by Mrs. C. K. Lowell, of New York, 
late member of this Board, was presented and read, and 
as it contains much valuable information upon the subject, 
the Board hereto appends it to this report and commends 
its careful consideration. 

Immigration. 
There is no State so largely affected by immigration 
New York, and the subject has received the careful 
ention and consideration of this Board from jts. organi- 
The evils of an indiscriminate and unrestricted 
migration- in filling our poor-houses, alms-houses, 
rlmns, hospitals and other institutions, of charity, with 
■onic, helpless insane and other alien paupers, were fully 
ght to the attention of Congress by the Board in 1881, 
■ugh the delegation of this State, and remedial measures 
ommended. These recommendations were earnestly 
irsed and sustained by the Boards of Charities of various 
r States, through their respective congressional dele- 
ionB, resulting in the law of Congress of 1882, providing 
1 federal control and regulation of immigration. The 
sets in this law, the chief of which has been its execution 
by local officers, have frequently been pointed out by this 
Board in its annual reports and otherwise, and some of 
these defects have been remedied by federal legislation* 
and by change of methods of administration. 

In April last, the Secretary of the Treasury terminated 
the contract with the State Commissioners of Emigra- 
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The operations of the act relating 

r «6I of the Laws of 1*73, for the fiscal year e 
nber &), isSt't. w»re as follows : The nnmber of J 
opera ; ! r of the Board October 1. 188S 

3, and the commitments during the year were 1,-fe 
punst 1,757 the preceding year. The changes in 
aeveral State alms-houses daring the year were as J 
urn; Discharged apon recovery and allowed to go ( 
Da provide for themselves, 382; secured sitaatioi 

by adoption or otherwise, 3; absconded, t 
-1 to State insane hospitals and other instituti 
7; gent to their relatives or friends, or to their pla 
1 MUlement in other States and countries, 083; 

rider care October 1, 1S90, as against 5 
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;ober 1, 1889, viz.: In State alms-houses, 198; at the 
t-a State Hospital, 5 ; at the Binghamton State Hospital, 

at the Willard State Hospital, 19; at the Albany 
1 Asylum, 1. 
his act went into effect October 22, 1873, and its opera- 

3 from that date, to and including September 30, 1890, a 
I of nearly seventeen years, have been as follows: 
a number of persons committed as State paupers, 

S8, of whom 17,787 were males, and 5,001 females; diB- 

ged able to provide for their own support, 6,330; 
placed in family situations by adoption or otherwise, 82 ; 
absconded and disappeared from public view, 1,301 ; trans- 
ferred to State insane hospitals, orphan asylums and other 
institutions, 126, of whom 42 still remain in custody; 
furnished with transportation to their places of legal settle- 
ment or homes in other States and countries, 14,190; died, 
562; remaining under care October 1, 1890: In State alms- 
houses, 197; in other institutions, 42; total, 239. For 
further details respecting the operations of the act, atten- 
tion is invited to the tables upon the subject hereto 
appended. 

The total expenditures under the act for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1890, were $42,163.68, as against 
$39,909.13 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889. 
The balance October 1, 1890, after payment of all claims 
for maintenance, transportation and services, was $155.55, 
as against $2;319.23 October 1, 1889. The increased expendi- 
tures for the year were due to an unusual number of 
insane and otherwise helpless persons committed in the 
last cpiarter of 1889 and the first quarter of 1890, and the 
consequent outlay necessary in removing them, in many 
instances in charge of attendants, to their homes in other 
states and countries. These accumulations have been 
thus materially reduced during the year, so that the 
number under care at its close was twenty-four less than 
at the beginning of the year. It is believed, therefore, that 
the usual a]) propria ti on of $40,000 will probably meet the 
requirements of the law for the present fiscal year, and 
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an appropriation for that amount is accordingly lvcom- 
mended. Tiie expenditures for the year, itemized ant! 
classified as provided by the statute, appears in the 
appended table upon the matter. 

A brief survey of the operations of this law, fully 
demonstrates its value and importance to the counties and 
cities of this State, as a defense against pauper insane and 
otherwise helpless and infirm persons drifting or sent to i\ 
from other States and countries, and who thereupon 
become objects of public Bupport and care. The returns 
of the superintendents of the poor and other proper officer* 
show an average of about 22,000 paupers and insane in aU 
the poor-houses, alms-houses and cityand county asylums 
of this State, arising from its fixed or settled population, 
The commitment of these 22,798 unsettled or non-re 
paupers and insane coming from otber States and countries 
during the seventeen years that this law has been in effect 
had they been permitted to remain in this State would 
have filled another equal number of such poor-houses 
alms-houses and asylums, and thus doubled the annual 
expenses of its cities and counties for public charitable 
purposes, already amounting to about 83,500,000 exclusive 
of the interest on the cost of buildings, fixtures, appliance* 
and lands. This large number of insane and paupers hai 
been temporarily provided for by the board, under a i 
ments with certain cities and counties having suitable 
accommodations for them, until their friend's and homes 
could be traced out, when they have been removed to the 
places where they' severally Delonged in other States and 
countries, and this State thus relieved of their permanent 
maintenance and care. The entire work has been per- 
formed without any outlay for buildings or additional 
officers, and at an average rate per person of less than il 
would have cost for their full poor-house or asylum sup- 
port for three months. 

The Board deems it desirable to refer briefly to the 
character and condition of the various classes of person! 
that come under the operation of the law, as State paupers 
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and to this end quotes from its fourteenth annual report to 
the Legislature, as follows: 

"1. Migratory and only slightly-disabled paupers of other 
States and Canada : Before this law went into effect, large num- 
bers of this class had been accustomed to make their appearance 
in this State, annually, as winter set in, travel from poor-house 
to poor-house, and remain in the State in comparative idleness, 
and generously provided for, until spring. Upon the approach 
of warm weather, the season for labor, they would go back to 
the localities whence they came, spend the summer iu aimless 
wanderings, and reappear in this State the nest winter. The 
Canadian Dominion has no organized system of public charities, 
and the poor-houses of many of the adjoining States are small 
and imperfect, hence the eagerness of this class to avail them- 
selves, during the inclement season, of the generous provision of 
the county poor-houses and alms-houses of this State. At first, 
considerable numbers of these persons were committed as State 
paupers. The thorough examination to which these were sub- 
mitted soon detected the imposture, and they were summarily 
dealt with. This soon induced most of this class to leave the 
State permanently, impressed with the certainty of detection and 
punishment if they returned, so that now but few of these per- 
sons come under observation, 

"2, Pauper families of other States and countries: There is 
probably no class of persons more restless, and inclined to change 
from place to place, than paupers, and they usually seek out 
localities iu which the most liberal public provision for the main- 
tenance and cure of this class is made. Hence it is not uncom- 
mon for whole families of paupers, from outside localities, 
attracted by our numerous charities, to appear in this State, 
wholly dependent from the time they cross its borders. When 
submitted to thorough examination, as to why they came into the 
State, they generally assign as reasons the hardship of the times 
in the locality whence they came, and the lack of public provision 
for their support. Two courses only are open to the State in 
dealing with this class : First, to break up the family, by placing 
the children in some asylum, and proceeding against the parents 
according to circumstances ; and, second, to return the family to 
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the place whence it came. The Utter ooime is generally p 
as being just and proper, and at the same time i 
to the State. 

■ 3. Indigent families, verging on pauperism : Families of I 
character, under the pressure of hardships, are often In J act 
lange their residence in the hope of bettering their condi 
i a desire to avoid becoming paupers in the < 
which they are known. During the late financial distress of 1 
country, the number of such families moving into this State t 
adjacent and even remote States was quite large. The pitt 
brought by them soon became exhausted, and they were i 
qnently thrown npon the protecting care of the State. In < 
where it was apparent that the family had come into the I 
with an honest and sincere intent to provide for its support, ■ 
desired to remain, every effort has been made to aid such I 
i its endeavors, and in many instances with complete suet 
, however, it was found that such family was not" likely 
iucceed, and had relatives or friends in the locality recently 1 
D aid in its support, the family has been returned to its 1 
Lnd friends, when desired, believing such return best calei 
to promote its welfare, and also the interests of the State. 

"4. Chronic sick, infirm and disabled persons: This i 
forms a very considerable portion of the persons i 
under the law. They often come from remote distances, att 
by the high character of our numerous general and specj 
hospitals. In some instances they are .enabled to reach 
State through the aid of relatives or friends, 
through the aid of the public authorities of the locality : 
which they reside, and not infrequently by disposing of i 
household goods and other actual necessaries, in their eagen 
to obtain medical or surgical relief. Persons suffering with i 
every form of chronic disease or infirmity, as the blind, injoi 
and crippled, consumptive, scrofulous or cancerous, are emb: 
in this class. They had been led to believe that it only b 
necessary for them to appear at the doors of these hospitals 1 
gain free admittance ; they learn to the contrary when too L 
and in their helplessness are compelled to seek the friem 
shelter of some poor-house or alms-house. As these persons a 
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in no wise legitimate permanent charges upon the counties of 
this State, they are returned to their homes, when their consent 
can be obtained, and they are in condition to bear the fatigue of 
travel. This class often expresses their gratitude upon reaching 
their homes, for the timely aid thus rendered. 

" 5. Persons coming into this State for temporary employment : 
There is a large class of persons that have no fixed habitation, nor 
follow any steady employment These engage upon public works, 
corporation improvements, and the canals when open, and they 
change from locality to locality, as opportunities for labor of this 
kind offer. As a class they are careless of their earnings, and 
unmindful of their obligations to themselves and to Bociety. 
"When in health, and the kind of employment they seek is 
abundant, they are independent, but when in Bickness and with- 
out such employment, they are dependent This class, when 
oommitted to the protection of the State, is held until recovered, 
and then generally discharged, with sharp admonitions to provide 
for themselves. 

" 6. Insane, idiotic, feeble-minded and other irresponsible per- 
sons : The security of the public institutions for the insane, 
idiotic and other irresponsible persons, in many of the surround- 
ing States, is not of the most enduring character, nor are these 
classeB in family custody, always secure. Hence, it is quite com- 
mon to find insane, imbecile, idiotic, epileptic or other dangerous 
persons at large in this State, who can be traced as coming 
directly from the public institutions or families in other States 
and countries. *When this fact is fully determined, these persons 
are placed in charge of suitable attendants, and delivered to^the 
institution or family from which they had escaped. To trace out 
these, a large amount of correspondence often becomes necessary, 
and great care needs be exorcised in properly disposing of them. 
In several instances, every effort to find out their homes or friends 
has thus far failed, and they are retained under the protecting 
care of the State. 

" 7. "Wounded, sick and disabled soldiers of the late war : At 
the breaking out of the war of the rebellion, large numbers of 
young men temporarily in this State enlisted in the army in New 
York regiments or in the navy, recruited at its ports. Many of 
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le, more or leas disabled, were discharged from the service, is 
r States, in which they took up the l»r the 

warn of m tsfortwnes, from increasing disabilit-- ur otherwise, 
e from time to time appear in this State, and claim i 

e because of their services in its behalf. The eaxlj prac- 
s was to obtain admission to the National Homes, bat since the 
tening of the State Home at Bath, measures are tak^n to secure 
> them the benefits of thai ~_* number of this class 

thus aided, since the law went into effect, has been quite large," 
■ are mainly the classes of persons that the Board ifl 
called upon to deal with in the execution of the law 
rting State paupers, and the number brought under 
itfl operation varies, from time to time, from influences and 
conditions over which the Board has no control. The 
pressure of want and inability to obtain remunerative 
employment in other States and countries induces large 
numbers of these classes to leave their homes and come to 
this State in the hope of bettering their condition, while 
others are influenced in this respect only by the desire to 
secure the relief offered by its numerous public and private 
charities. The location of the State, with its large port of 
entry, its extended and exposed borders and the numerous 
water and other lines of communication leadinginto it give 
them easy and cheap ingress ; and once within the State, 
they gravitate to its poor-houses, alms-houses, hospitals, 
asylums and other institutions of charity, and, unless 
investigated and promptly dealt with, they "are quite cer* 
tain to become the objects of public oversight and care the 
remainder of their lives. The Board, therefore, believes it 
to be the duty of the State, both in the interest of humanity 
and wise public economy, to return these illegitimate and 
onerous burdens upon its charities to their homes and 
friends or places of legal settlement whence they came in 
other States and countries. 

Alien Paupebs. 
During the fiscal year ending September 30, 1890, the 
board removed 165 alien paupers to their homes in different 
countries of Europe, pursuant to chapter 549 of the Laws 
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of 1880, as follows: To England, 39; to Ireland. 26; to Scot- 
land, 7 ; to Germany, 45 ; to Austria- Hungary, 14 ; to Italy, 
13; to Switzerland and Russiat each 6; to Sweden, 5; to 
Franco, 2 ; to Denmark and Holland, each 1. Total, 165, 

These persons were all found in the poor-houses, alms- 
houses, hospitals, asylums and other charitable institutions 
of this State, a charge upon its counties and cities, with no 
prospect of ever becoming self-supporting had they con- 
tinued in this country. Their condition before leaving 
their various homes, as developed by the examinations, 
was as follows: Criminal, 3; vagrant and mendicant, 29; 
feeble-minded, 33; old and decrepit, 19; crippled, 15; 
lunatic, 8 ; imbecile, 7 ; paralytic, 3 ; epileptic, 5; deformed, 
4; otherwise disabled and infirm, 39. Total, 165. 

The following are the ports at which these persons were 
found to have landed, viz.; At New York, 139; at other 
United States ports, 10; at various Canadian ports, 16. 
Total, 165. 

According to the testimony of these infirm and helpless 
persons, they were deported from their several homes in 
Europe to this country as follows : By cities and other 
municipalities, 24; by relatives, guardians and friends, 96; 
by various immigration societies and European " benevo- 
lent" organizations and associations, .39; by labor 
contractors, 6, Total, 165. 

The total expense for the removal of these 165 alien 
chronic paupers to their respective European homes, from 
which they were deported to this country, was $3,683.04; 
the expense per person, $22.32. The whole number of 
removals under the act to October 1, 1890, has been 1,556; 
the entire expenditure, $33,292.72; the expenditure per 
capita, $21.39. 

The work detailed above has been performed by the 
Board, as in previous years, without any cost to the State 
in the way of salaries, and is a needful supplement to the 
intention of the law of Congress prohibiting the landing at 
our ports of the undesirable classes described, who almost 
all immediately becomo burdens on the charitable systems 
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of this State, unless we soon return them to their nativi 
homes or ports of shipment. 

In recent years, it is said* a business of great magnitude 
has been established by the aid of runners, or agent." 
employed among the various nations of central and south 
ern Europe, soliciting, even inciting, immigration to thi 
United States, with the view of furnishing steerage pass 
fiigers for foreign lines of steamers coming to onr porta 
whose owners may be supposed to be indifferent to any 
thing but gaining passage money from large numbers 
Therefore, many instances occur (and will continue U 
occur), among the thousands landed, of individuals wholly 
unfitted by their infirmities for self support becominj 
domiciled here, and add increased burdens for theii 
lives on our already overburdened State and local taxatioi 
for public charitable purposes, and crowding still mor< 
our existing institutions, already overcrowded. Their facil- 
ity of passing port examinations is enlarged by ticket! 
being issued to them in Europe to interior points over ou] 
railroads, after reaching New York city or other of the sea- 
ports of the United States for that purpose. For thew 
reasons it is still needful for our State to continue its wis* 
annual appropriation of $5,000 to enable this Board to pro- 
tect, under pressure of home necessities, our institution* 
and alms-houses by sending to their homes or places ol 
origin abroad those aliens who have no national claims on 
us, particularly those often sent here with the expectation 
of shifting to our shoulders cases that have become exas- 
perating and incorrigible to their relatives or the authoritiai 
of the places of their birth. 

A full registry of all the persons returned, by name and 
number and date of return, are kept in books in the ollict 
of the Board, and in no case lias there yet occurred com- 
plaint of any improper removal. 

As there may now be among the honorable members of the 
Legislature those who are not familiar with the results past, 
present and prospective of the work of the Board in this 
department of its duties, the Board repeats the following 
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from its report of last year, modified by including in the 
calculate tns the 165 aliens returned this year. Up to October 
1, 1890, we returned 1,556 paupers of the classes described: 

"The saving of future expenditures to the State by these 
modest annual ones is so enormous, that it almost passes the 
belief of those not familiar with the subject. It amounts in 
economy to millions, as oan be proved, by estimating the cost of 
supporting in institutions 1,556 persons at only two dollars each 
per week {making no estimate of the cost of the added " plant " or 
buildings necessary to contain them), a total of over $3,112 per 
week, aud of {161,824 per annum fgr the whole number. 

" Estimating the duration of life of this class of dependents, had 
they been allowed to remain in the country, at the minimum 
average of fifteen years, the result of the wise forethought of the 
State in annually appropriating the small sums used since 1880, 
to return foreign paupers found in it, au ultimate saving of 
(2,427,360, independent of the expense of housing them and pro- 
viding salaried officers for their care-taking for that period of 
time (tifteen years), is definitely proved, and an illegitimate 1 mrdcn 
on our people thrown back where it originated and where it justly 
and naturally belongs. 

"Obviously no measure can be more prudent for the State, than 
to protect itself, as far as it can, from the noisome sediment that 
forced pauper immigration from all Europe deposits almost 
immediately upon arrival in its institutions, supported by taxation, 
and also in those of its counties, cities and towns, locally sup- 
ported in like manner." 

But higher and beyond any money value, is the pro- 
tection thus obtained for our people from deteriora- 
tions of the kind that perpetuate themselves from genera- 
tion to generation. Insanity aud idiocy are proved to be 
transmissible to posterity, and often, when developed, are 
referred to as hereditary influences in criminal actions that 
come into our courts; and as to pauperism, its debasing 
tendencies are shown by the fact that in this State there 
ai<- now hundreds of pauper descendants of one pauper 
ancestress, all traced back to her. 
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Therefore, so far as they may properly be employed, 
efforts in the direction of prevention of increase in them are 
as essential as attempts at curing mental and moral •; ■ 
that are so contaminating to the public welfare, and bo 
expensive for the public to support. 

Appended Papers. 

The following reports and papers, which have been read 
and accepted by the Board, and directed to be transmitted 
to the Legislature with its annual report, aro hereto 
appended : 

Report of the Standing Committee of the Board on the 
Deaf. 

Report of the Standing Committee of the Board on 
Reformatories. 

Report of Visitations of Poor-Houses of the Fourth 
Judicial District, by Commissioner Foster. 

Report of Visitations of Poor-Houses of the Sixth 
Judicial District, by Commissioner Walrath. 

Paper on Poor-House Construction, by Commissioner 
Letch worth. 

Paper on Out-Door Relief, by Josephine Shaw Lovell. 

Reports on applications for approval of organization and 
incorporation of institutions, societies and associations for 
the care of pauper and destitute children. 

Report on the Mikanari Home of Jamestown. 

Paper on Immigration, by Commissioner Van Antwerp. 

Correspondence with the Superintendent of I tnmigration 
and the Collector of the Port of New York in reference t 
the landing of insane and idiotic immigrants. 

By direction of the Board. 

OSCAR CRAIG, 

President 
J. H. VAN ANTWERP, 
Attest : Vice-Preside* 

Chables S. Host, 

Secretary. 

Dated Albany, December 13, 1890, 
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REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities: 

In behalf of tho standing committee of the Board upon the deaf, 
I have the honor to offer the following report : 

There are seven schools for the education of the deaf in this 
State. These are of a semi-public nature, as they are authorized 
to receive and educate deaf pupils at State or county expense. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the Board to inspect them annually, and 
to report their condition to the Legislature. They are : 

1. New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, One Hundred and Sixty-second street, and Tenth avenue, 
New York ; incorporated 1817. 

2. LeCouteulx St. Mary's Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, 125 Edward street, Buffalo, N. Y. ; incor- 
porated 1861. 

3. Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 
Lexington avenue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, 
New York; incorporated 1867. 

4. St. Joseph's Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
• Mntes, Fordham, Westchester county, N. Y. ; incorporated 1875. 

Branches for males at Throgg's Neck, Westchester county, and for 
females at Dean street and Buffalo avenue, Brooklyn. 

5. Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rome, Oneida 
county, N. Y. ; incorporated 1875. 

6. Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester, 
N. Y. , Iucorporated 1875. 

7. Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Maloue, 
Franklin county, N. Y. ; iucorporated 1884. 

These institutions as a rule belong exclusively to private cor- 
porations, and are governed by boards of managers or trustees, 
who appoint a superintendent. Exceptions, however, are the 
9 ;it Rome and Maloue, the State having recently made 
appropriations for buildings there. The State appropriates $260 
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The average per capita cost for maintenance for year ending 
September 30, 1800, was as follows in the different institutions: 

One Hundred and Sixty-second street, New York $313 00 

Lexington avenue, New York 2'M 69 

Fordham aud branches 215 42 

Borne '282 55 

Rochester _ 

Buffalo. 215 83 

Makme '281 53 

These figures can not, however, be taken for purposes of accur- 
ate comparison, as the averages are made up in different ways in 
the several institutions. 

Upon inspection, the grounds and buildings of the schools were 
found to be generally in good order and repair. Exceptions are 
mentioned in the notes of the inspections of the various institutions, 

In all of the Bchools the pupils appeared healthy and the 
teachers interested iu their education and anxious that their 
examinations should meet the approval of your committee. 
No institutions coming under the visitation of the State Board of 
Charities are, as a rule, better conducted, or show more satis- 
factory results. The teachers, a large majority of whom are 
women, use loving, patient and intelligent efforts to impart knowl- 
edge and to teach speech to those deficient iu hearing and voice, 
who come under their charge. 

Chapter 213, section 9 of the Laws of 1875, entitled "An art 
relative to the care and education of deaf-mutes," excludes from 
the schools all applicants of less than throe years residence in the 
State. The result is, in cases, that pupils are kept from attending 
school in some of their best educational years, and as they com- 
plete a regular course of instruction as a rule before li 
school, they stay two or three years later than they otherwise 
would. The State, therefore, has to pay as much, and the interest 
of the pupils requires that this period of exclusion should be 
reduced from three years to one. The superintendents of the 
schools favor the amendment, and state that there are probably 
not over a dozen such applications each year. 

Industrial training to a greater or less extent is part of the edu- 
cational course in each of these institutions, but it cau be extended 
and improved upon in most of them to advantage. 
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Sufficient attention is not paid, as a rule, to the special need of 
physical training of deaf-mute children. Their breathing is gene- 
rally short and panting and they have great disposition to 
pulmonary diseases. Care should therefore be taken to allow for 
regular daily exercise in the open air ; and calisthenics, tending to 
expand the hiugB and chest should be daily given to every pupil. 
In one of the schools inspected, before the lesson began, the class 
expanded the lungs and expelled the air from them in several long 
respirations, showing iu this instance the practical recognition by 
the teachers of the physical needs and defects referred to. 

The education of the deaf-mute, in order that his mind maybe 
informed, and he he admitted as a full member in the compauionship 
of those about him, is the object for which all these schools exist. 
This object is aimed at faithfully but differently in the various 
schools. Although the writer is not an expert, being unfamiliar 
with dactylology and the Abbe de L'Epee signs, he ventures as the 
results of several visits, to all hut the Malone school, the opinion 
that in no two of them is the education of the deaf-mute sought 
on exactly the same basis. 

Tour committee has seen no reason iu subsequent inspections 
to change the opinion expressed in the report, dated December 
8, 1887, aud reiterated more particularly in the report, dated 
December 7, 1888, that the method of instruction by articulation 
and lip-reading, known as the "oral," is the best, and that it 
should be generally introduced in all the schools, By this method 
the deaf-mutes are taught to speak more or less distinctly, and, as 
a rule, if the instruction is commenced in time, they are 
enabled to enter into direct communication by speech and lip- 
reading with those about them. 

The word "deaf-mute" is commonly used to designate the 
pupils in these schools. But they may not all be fairly so-called. 
They are mute only, in a large majority of cases, because they 
have not learned to use their voices, having to contend with the 
difficulty of not hearing thom. In the "oral" schools pupils 
taken in- time in a large majority of cases, as your committee is 
able to testify, have learned to use aud control their ovvu voices 
intelligibly, and rejoice thereat. It is believed that, as was well 
said by one of them, parents of deaf children would prefer imper- 
fect speech to perfect silence. 
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There is a diversity of opinion honestly held, it is believed, by 
the superintendents and teachers of these different schools as to 
the heat method by which to educate the deaf. Having expressed 
his opinion as to the best method frankly, in this and in former 
reports, aB the result nf observation made with some care, yonr 
committee with equal frankness expresses his opinion now, that 
as a rule the superintendents and teachers, notwithstanding a 
natural inclination, which is common to mankind, to follow beaten 
paths and to hold to what has been held Rood, agree that there is 
a best method, that it should be ascertained which is the beat, 
and that the best course should generally be followed. 

The State pays, as has been stated, S250 a year for each of 798 
pupils. The sura is uniform for all, but there is no uniform course 
of instruction. The educational method differs widely, and the 
greatest possible contrast in the results accomplished, is shown by 
the graduating pupils who yearly leave the different schools. 

The appointments to the schools are made by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. It is believed that he does not claim 
to he an expert in the education of the deaf. 

Your committee therefore recommends that an assistant to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who shall be an expert on 
the subject of the education of the deaf, be named by a special 
act of the Legislature, to hold office for one year upon a ri';ison- 
abie salary. That it shall be the duty of such assistant to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to visit and examine 
thoroughly the different schools and methods of instruction in 
them, and to report his conclusions fully to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Board of Charities. 

Should the report and conclusions of such Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction have the approval of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and of the State Board of 
Charities, it would then be in order to ask the Legislature of 1892 
to adopt the method recommended as that to be followed for the 
instruction of State pupils. 

There must be a best method, all should unite in ascertaining 
it, when known it should be uniformly followed. The State 
Bhould pay for and its wards should have the best instruction. 

The number of teachers employed in the seven institutions for 
the deaf in the State is stated to be ninety-nine. Of this 
number, sixty-eight are so-caUed articulation teachers, who 
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;:igcd in teaching speech and lip-reading- To insure the 
■ ilile results of articulation teaching throughout all these 
institutions, it seems desirable that provision lie made for bringing 
all these teachers together in regular annual conventions, which 
might be organized on the plan of the institutes for the teachers 
of flu- common schools. The conductors of these conventions 
might, well be appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
ticm and the State Board of Charities jointly, both that State 
officer and the Board having some supervision over the deaf-mute 
schools. 

A training class for articulation teachers, of about ten or 
twelve students, should he established and maintained in connec- 
tion with one of the deaf-mute institutions of the State, and the 
students of this training class should be selected from the 
students of the nearest normal school. 

Some competent person or persons should be selected, whose 
duty it should be to prepare a manual of articulation teaching, 
containing in a concise form the principles of anatomy and phy- 
siology of the organs of speech and hearing, the best method of 
developing latent hearing where it exists, and of the way of 
imparting knowledge of articulate speech and lip-reading to deaf- 
mute children ; such manual to be furnished to all articulate 
teachers for gnidance in their work- 
in this connection it is interesting to note that Dr. Bell, tho 
inventor of the telephone, has recently donated $2G,000 to be \w<\ 
in the establishment of a training sehi iol for articulation teachers, 
of whom it appears there is great need. It might be wise to 
establish such a school in connection with one or another of the 
oral schools in tho State, whieh would save expense and result in 
practical benefit, as the normal school teachers could teach the 
pupils of the oral school under the instruction and direction of 
the regular teachers of the classes, and so have practical exempli- 
fication of the theories given them in the training class. This 
plan seems feasible, and could easily be carried ou.t by the co-opera- 
tion of all who are interested in the method of instruction of the 
deaf by articulation. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the committee. 

WM. R. STEWART. 
December 31. 1890. 
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I. 

New Yoek Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 

and Dumb. 

One Hundred and Sixty-second Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 

[Incorporated 1817.] 
Principal, Isaac L. Peet. Superintendent, C. N. Brainerd. 

Inspected November 20, 1890. 

Census on that day : 

Officers 4 

Teachers 15 

Employes 89 



108 



Pupils, male 215 

Pupils, female 106 



321 



Total 



429 



The pupils are classified as follows : 



State pupils 

County pupils 

Private pupils, pay . 
Private pupils, free 



Total 



Male. 


Female. 


147 


74 


65 


31 


1 


1 


2 


• ••••• 


215 


106 



Total. 



221 

96 
2 
2 



321 



Average per capita cost for maintenance for year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1890, $313. 

The buildings of the institution were carefully inspected and 
found, as a rule, in good order and repair. No new buildings 
have been erected during the year, and there is room for a much 
larger number of pupils than are at present in the institution. 
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The Twelfth National Convention of Instructors of the Deal and 
Damb was held here from the twenty-third to the twenty-eighth 
■;i.st last. Four hundred delegates attended and lived in the 
itii >d during that time. Proviso m was made for their sleeping 
accommodation by the construction in the girls' dormitories of 
aid i pes formed by front curtains of red flannel, and side partitions 
of white muslin. These curtains were fastened to light tempo- 
rary wooden frames and still remain in place. A broad open 
passage down the centre of the dormitory furnishes the necessary 
means of ingress and egress. 

All the beds in this department have been changed, moss mat- 
tresses replacing straw, and wire springs have also been provided. 

At noon the scholars assembled for dinner, the girls sitting on 
one side of the room and the boys in greater number on the other 
side. Before the meal the principal gave thanks in the natural 
mguage. The appearance of the dining-room was neat and 
the pupils on close inspection looked well and clean. Several 
of mature age were noticed. The meal consisted of corn 
beef, cabbage, boiled potatoes, bread, butter, and molasses. 

After dinner, at 1 p. M., about 100 of the older pupils attended 
chapel for religious instruction. A text was written on the black- 
board. The principal gave it to the scholars first by dactylology and 
then in natural signs, explaining it by the latter. Then the pupils 
repeated the text both by dactylology and natural signs to show 
that they understood it. Next they repeated the Lord's prayer 
in unison by natural signs, and the service was concluded by a 
; offered by the principal in the same language. 

The boys were then seen at work in the shops, in which, as a 
rule, they work three hours a day, There were twenty-one boys 
in the carpenter shop, and they make all the repairs to the build- 
ings, twenty boys were employed in carving and other work in the 
: making shop, and showed with natural pride some furni- 
ture made by them. In the cane-seating shop there were ten 
boys; twenty-two boys are taught shoetnaking. All the pupils' 
shoes are made by them. The work is done entirely by hand and 
r.- taught to make the whole shoe. They begin to learn by 
mending and patching. In the tailor shop there were fifteen boys 
at work. They mend all the boys' clothes and make some. This 
is said not to be a popular trade among the boys. In the print- 
top, thirty boys were at work setting type for the report of the 



proceedings of the Twelfth National Conference of Instructors i 
the Deaf and Dumb. These boys also print the reports of 1 
institution, a weekly paper issued to the pupils, and fill someo 
side orders. 

In connection with their work 'in school the pupils i 
taught china decoration, modeling in clay, wood carving, objei 
drawing, water-color and oil painting. All the pupils are taxu 
drawing one hour a week, and then those who show talent | 
given further opportunity to develop it 

The girls are taught typewriting, dressmaking, shirtmakin( 
and cooking. They do some of the house-work and receiv* 
instruction iu the art classes, some very creditable specimens < 
modeling and painting and china decoration w^re shown, 
class of young girls was drawing from the object nicely. 

The subject of the education of deaf-mutes is especially int« 
esting, and some time was spent in the class-rooms observing I 
method pursued in this, the pioneer institution in the State, 
boys and girls are taught separately, the system of instructi 
being the combined. Four hours are spent in school. There s 
eight classes of boys, the highest being class 1. Class 5 c 
of fifteen boys, on an average four years under instruction, i 
teacher being a semi-mute, an eloquent sign-maker, trained in t 
institution. It was the articulation hour in this class, and a lac 
teacher, seen also in class 4 of the girls, was giving the lessoi 
The articulation teacher spoke a short sentence, the semi- ami 
teacher explained by natural signs the spoken sentence, and t 
selected scholars, by manual alphabet, spelled the sentence to shi 
it was understood, and then, lastly, each boy wrote the sen ten 
on the blackboard. Thus in addition to writing, three laugi 
vere employed in the instruction of the class. 

In this class each pupil was supplied with a hand-glae 
ixamiue the position of his lips while articulating. Some exai 
nation was made by your committee, as to the proficiency attain 
in Up-reading and articulation, but with relatively unsatisfactc 
results. It was stated, however, that four articulation teackei 
are employed in the school, and that every scholar receives 
li ris.ni of an hour a day iu articulation. 

Boys' class No. 3 contained sixteen pupils about 15 yeai 
age, and on an average four years under instruction. A s 
mute teacher was giving them a lesson in grammar. Of this c 
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een, six boys articulated "I am well," fairly, and ten badly 

it all. The next class visited was boys' class No. 2, fourteen 

:i an average seven years under instruction. They were 

[i.Ttructed in still another language built upon the phonic 

alphabet. The class in turn attempted to articulate " Every horse 

has a tail." seven boys did tins fairly well, and seven failed to a 

greater or less degree. 

Tour committee expressed the opinion that with smaller classes 
of ten pupils each, the results obtained would be more satisfactory. 

The Mansion House is at some distance from the main institu- 
tion, and is used as a primary department for little boys. There 
are two classes in the school containing altogether fifty-three 
boys. They eat, sleep and study in this building, which is a 
suitable home for them, being clean, convenient and well man- 
aged. The boys were seen in their class-rooms, the older boys, 
twenty in number, in oharge of a lady teacher hearing and speak- 
ing, and the little boys, thirty-three in number, were taught by a 
deaf-mute male teacher, 

An evidence of his painstaking was furuished by the case of a 
boy years old in his class, born deaf, dumb and blind and still 
absolutely deprived of the use of each of these senses, having been 
taught by the deaf-mute teacher, a vocabulary of about 300 words. 

For example, the lad drew my watch from my pocket and then 
wrote " watch " on the blackboard. He also wrote " key," " frog," 
"snake," "book," aud several other words, after feeling th« thing 
or its representation. 

There are eight hearing and speaking teachers, four aemi-mute 
and three deaf-mute teachers and eight teachers of articulation 
in this institution. 

The pupils have enjoyed good health during the year and there 
were no deaths. 

The high per capita coat of maintenance, $313 for each pupil, is 
probably owing to the large number of officers, teachers and 
employes, of whom there are 108 to care for 321 pupils, or one to 
three pupils, which proportion would seem to be in excess of their 
needs. 

In this institution, as in others which will be reported upon, 
your committee saw many evidences of the kindly spirit, which 
undoubtedly controls its management. 
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II. 

Le Couteclx St. Mart's Institution fob the Improved 

Instbuction of Deaf-Mutes. 

125 Edwabd Strut, Buffalo. 
[Incorporated 1861. J 

Principal, Mother Mary Ann Burke. 

Impeded by Commissioner Stewart October 9, 1890, and October 

23, 1890, by Commissioner Foster. 

Census the first date named : 

Sisters of St Joseph, officers and teachers 15 

Sisters of St Joseph, employes 18 

Other employes 4 

Total 37 

Pupils, male, 67 ; female, 62. 

The pupils are classified as follows : 



Total 



State pupils 

County pupils .... 
Private pupils, pay 
Private pupils, free 

Total 



Male. 


Female. 


40 


25 


13 


23 


11 


9 


3 


5 


67 


62 



65 
36 
20 

8 



129 



Inchided in this census are fifteen little boys cared for in a 
branch house at some distance from the main institution. 

Average per capita cost for maintenance for year ending 
September 30, 1890, $215.83. 

Of the teachers, all hear and speak, with the exception of one 
deaf-mute. All of the sister employes hear and ^peak ; the four 
other employes are deaf-mutes. 

The buildings on inspection were found in good repair, and 
scrupulously clean ; the dormitories are light and well ventilated, 
and each bed is curtained on three sides, the wall of the room 
forming the fourth side, so that alcoves are formed, in which each 
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pupil enjoys the comfort of privacy ami at the same time sleeps 
in an associate dormitory. The curtains are bo arranged as to 
allow passage within fliern around the bed, and as they are not 
carried up to the ceiling they do not interfere with ventilation, 
and abut out but little light. 

Your committee commends this system as solving the difficulty 
of securing privacy for each inmate of an institution built with 
large associate dormitories. 

The pupils were all seen and on oloae examination looked well. 
Their general health during the year had been good ; there were 
no epidemic* and no deaths in the main institution, although 
throe little boys had died at the branch home — one of pneumonia, 
two of diphtheria. The pupils dress as they would in their own 
homes, and the sisters provide the free or charity pupils with such 
clothes as they need. A few of the Buffalo pupils go to their 
homes on Friday ami remain until Monday. 

However pleasant this practice may be for them and the 
families of which they are members, it must hinder their edu- 
cational progress by breaking its continuity. 

For this reason it would seem best that this custom should be 
given up and the pupils should be kept in school, as they are in 
other boarding schools. Deaf-mute schools are really boarding 
schools, the State or county in place of the parent paying the 
tuition fees. 

The system of education given is the "combined"; signs are 
used in the institution, but in most of the classes examined no 
signs were used. The boys and girls are separated entirely, and 
meet only in the chapel or for exhibitions. 

9. — A primary class contained ten little girls in their 
first or second year under instruction ; three of these had been 
less than a fortnight in school. The lesson was by lip-reading 
arid articulation, and the scholars wrote the words read from the 
lips on the blackboard. No signs were used in this class. 

The principal stated that she favored instructing all new 
Scholars by the oral method, and that they were so taught. If 
this course is persevered in for sis to eight years, the school will 
have ceased to be a "combined," and become a "pure oral" 
school. But to accomplish this successfully, the scholars taught 
by the two different methods should be entirely separated from 
each other, and this is not now done. 
12 
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Close & Consisted of eleven girls from 7 to 9 years old. They 
wrote their names, ages, etc., on the blackboard in answer to 

articulated questions. 

ClasB 7.— Also contained eleven girls, of whom two were 16 
years old, among mnch younger scholars, They had been sent 
to school too late. 

The importance of sending deaf-mutes for instruction at an 
early age can not be overestimated and ia not sufficiently well 
understood by parents. They should be sent at G years of age, at 
which time the counties undertake to defray the expenses of edu- 
cation. If not sent, means of communication failing at home, the 
subsequent years are wasted educationally, and when, as in the 
cases also noted, they go to school at 12 or 15, they go with little 
if any more education than a child of 6 and are much more 
difficult to teach. 

The nest class visited contained thirteen pupils : of the sixth 
grade, four; of the fifth grade, eight; of the fourth grade, one. 

This was a very bright class of girls from 13 to 18 years old ; 
the lesson was in physical geography. The teacher spoke the 
question and the class read from the lips and wrote their answers 
on the blackboards very well. The girls faces were healthy and 
good as well as bright. Five and a half hours are spent in school. 

In the fourth grade of boys, seven pupils from 14 to 19 years 
were being taught, the manual alphabet being used for questions. 

In the sixth grade boys' class, ten scholars were learning 
articulation. 

The principal stated that of twenty-six pupils discharged during 
the year, sixteen found employment, three were dismissed as 
incapable of being taught 

The Branch House, three miles from the main institution, con- 
tained fifteen little boys who were there cared for and taught by 
four sisters. 

The children looked healthy and clean, four of them have been 
less than a month in school, they were from 6 to 10 years old, 
and in the first or second year of instruction. A toy shop, many 
objects, toy animals, etc., are used with success as aids to 
education. 

The " Branch House " is situated on a farm of twenty-five acres. 
It is a home-like, though old frame building, suitable for its pn: 
pose, and kept in excellent order. 
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III. 
Institution fob the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 

Lexington Avenue Between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eiguth Streets, 

New York. 

[Incorporated 1867.] 

Superintendent, D. Greenberger. 

Inspected October 28, 1890, and upon two other occasions, 

by Commissioner Stewart. 

Census on the day named : 



Officers 

Teachers 

Special teachers 
Employes 



Total 



8 
14 

5 
16 



43 



Pupils, male 102 

Pupils, females 89 



Total 



191 



The pupils are classified as follows : 



State pupils 

County pupils 

Private pupils, pay 
Private pupils, free 

Total 



Mule. 


1 

i Female. 

i 

13 
44 

2 


Total. 


r>c> 

44 
2 


99 

88 

4 




• • • • 


. . . 


102 


8!) 


r.ii 



The average cost per capita of maintenance for each pupil for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1890, is reported $290. o9. 

This institution is a pure oral school. Signs are forbidden in 
the classes, and the superintendent and all the teachers hear and 
speak. 

Tour committee upon each visit began his examination 
with the lowest class, continuing it by successive visits 
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to each succeeding Mgnar cbss tmtil the graduating class * 
reached. By this method he became mure familiar with I 
method of instruction, and the results obtained from year to j 
were more apparent 

OfaM iK — Consisting of thirteen pupils of when 
present, seven girls and three boys, all in their first year ol in: 
tion ; aged 10. 7, 9, 7, 7. 7. 6, 6, 9 and 7. Of these papils , 
came first to the school in September <>f 1800. The instroci 

trfjcnhttkai and lip-reading H-xeln.-dvely. Upoi 
Hon all articulated tbe won! " papa" distinctly, but ana or t 
them with faint voices. All the pnpila in this class aJ 
tlit.' word " arm " correctly so as to be understood, and all bnt a 
the vowel sonnd " L" Of this class two had lost hearing a 
year, and three at 3 years of age, the others being coi 
deaf-mutes. 

Glass M. — Next higher to that last seen, consisting of 1 
scholars, of whom nine were present, five girls and four boyi 
an average seven months under instruction , ages, 10, 9, 8, 8, 1 
8, 7, 7. The lesson was in language. The teacher exhibits 
picture of a ball, and the scholars voiced the word, seven of t 
well, and two not so well. The word "bow" was articulated 
them all fairly well. On a recent examination of this class < 
ten pupils were present, seven, of them articulated " papa " c 
and three not well, and five of them the vowel sound "j" i 
and five poorly. The pupils had, therefore, made considei 
progress during their subsequent instruction. The teacher sta 
that the average vocabulary of the class was from forty to E 
words, which they could pronounce fairly well, and of which 1 
knew the meaning. While in this class a small boy came iu ; 
asked the teacher for a key, using the natural sign for key. 
was the first occasion .luring several visits to this school in v 
the inspector had seen a natural sign used. The teacher i 
however, that the children received demerits for using t 
that it was very difficult to prevent their use by new scholars a 
had been accustomed to use them in their own homes. 

Class L. — Still higher. Thirteen pnpils, of whom twelve w 
present, six girls and six boys, ages 11, 7, 9, 8, 7, 8, S, 9, 7, ; 
and 9, all congenital deaf-mutes except four. Average time n 
instruction, nine months. Average vocabulary, about seventy 
words which can be voiced without the help of the teacher. 
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the first inspection seven pupils said " I saw an owl " fairly well, 
and five not ao well, or badly. On the second inspection the lesson 
was in writing. Words were road from the teacher's lips, articu- 
lated and written upon the blackboard, in most cases, correctly. 
Such words as "mamma," "cow," "flag," "boat," "flower," "fish," 
"boy," "saw," "lamp," "girl," etc., each pupil having a particular 
word to read from the lips, articulate and write. The pupils, as 
a rule, wrote well. In this class I saw a boy make the natural 
sign for flag, before writing it. Upon examination ten scholars 
spoke the word "boat" well, and two not so well, and rWe fcbe 
word "lump " well, and five not so well. There were several weak 
in this class. 

Glass K. — Nest higher. Fourteen pupils, of whom eleven were 
present, three i^irlw and eight boys ; ages 10, 12, 8, 12, 9, 10, 9, 9. 
y, 11 and 8. On au average eighteen months under instruction 
and nearly all congenital deaf-mutes. The lesson was in language. 
Upon examination sis scholars articulated the word "book" well, 
and five not so well, or poorly. All deaf-mute children have 
trouble with the "k" sound. The word "bought " was articulated 
well by every scholar. The sentence " Have you a gun ? " was 
read correctly from the board by several of the scholars. 

Class J. — Fifteen pupils, of whom twelve were present, two 
girls and ten boys. Average time under instruction about two 
years. Of these scholars but one child could speak beforo she 
became deaf. The others were cougonitals. The lesson was in 
language. The scholars read from the teacher's lips and then 
articulated the sentence "The boys plfty in the snow." Eight of 
them did well, and four not SO well, or poorly. 

Clans I. — Twelve pupils, of whom eleven were present, six girls 
and five boys. On an average, three years under instruction. All 
of those were natural mutes, six being congenitals and the others 
lost hearing under 2 years of age. The ages, 8, 11, 9, 
10, 8, 8, 10, 9, 10, 11 and 10. The lesson was in spelling, the 
teacher speaking the letters and the word and the scholars writing 
them upon the blackboard. Upon examination nine pupils articu- 
lated the word " picture " well and two poorly. This was a rather 
difficult word for your committee to select for a trial. 

dasK H. — Tn charge of a male teacher, all the other classes 
visited lower than this chi*s being in charge of females. Thirteen 
in the class, of whom teu were present, four girls and sis boys. 
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period ander instruction, about three years and sis 
The lesson was in writing, the teacher asking qn 
eating tliem, giving the answers, an 

upon the blackboard. The superintendent 

\\ bo can give tin- date? " The question with tho answer, 

/, January 12, 1891," was promptly read from the lips; 

articulated, and written bya pupil on the blackboard. Colloquial 

are in use in this class, and the teacher Btated that its 

vocabulary comprised about 1300 words. "How many'" 

this morning?" was road from the lips, articulated din- 
h-j a congenital female pupil years nf age and written on 
the Maoklioard. Several pupils in this claws read from my 

'.'.— Also in charge of a male teacher. Thirteen pupils^ 
of whom eleven were present, five girls and six boye; on an 

■ inr rears nndeT instruction. The sentence read from 
the lips, written on tho blackboard, with the answer, was, " What 

the door! 1 " " The transom." This was articulated by the 

Uj . nine voicing the question and answering well and 

twi t so well. The teacher said that his brightest pupil was a 

: il deaf-mute hoy, whose parents were both deaf-mutes, 
but the boy's voice was pleasant and strong, and he had already 

over two or three classes on his upward course. 
Close F. — Also in charge of a male teacher. Fourteen pupils, 
of whom twelve were present, sis girls and six boys; on an 
average under instruction nearly four years, all the pupils except 
one semi-mute, being congenital or natural mutes. The lesson 
was in general information, about lands, water, cities, farms, eta, 
and very good specimens of the pupils' handwriting were upon 
the blackboard. The pupils read from the princip.il'> lip*, 

nd answered two sentences, nine of them well and three 

■ II. The lip-reading in every ease was excellent, and the 
articulation good to fair with the exceptions noted. 

Class E, — lit charge of a lady teacher. Twelve pupils ; eight 
girls and four boys. All present. On an average, six years under 
instruction. Five of the pupils were natural unites. 

The lesson was in the geography of the United States, the 
teacher asking questions aud receiving articulate replies ; as for 
example, " Q. How many States are there V A. There are forty- 
four States." The rule is for the pupil to repeat the question 
before giving the answer to show that it is understood. The lesson 
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was continued as to the capitals of the States. Ou examination, 
your committee found ten of the pupils articulated questions and 
replies so as to lie understood by him, and two so as to be under- 
stood imperfectly. In this class a scholar, not knowing the 
the reply, read it from another's HpB. 

The superintendent, who oourteoualy accompanied your com- 
mittee on this as on former inspections, stated that he considered 
it easier to teach a congenital or natural mute than a pupil who 
had lost his hearing in early years, for the reason that pupils 
born deaf had always learned to depend upon the eye to aid them 
in obtaining information, and thus that organ had been trained 
from birth. Other pupils hearing in their early years, aud rely- 
ing less upon the eye, found it more difficult later to educate the 
eye to the same degree as the natural mute pupils. 

Glass D. — Also in charge of a lady teacher. Fourteen in the 
claws, five girls and nine boys. All present. Average time under 
instruction about sis years ; average age about 15 ; natural mutes 
twelve. 

A pupil was asked by the superintendent " How old are you? " 
He replied " Eighty-three," having misunderstood the question. 
The class understood the question and the answer and laughed, 
enjoying the pupil's mistake. 

The lesson was in history, and iu this class the pupils wexe 
seen talking freely with each other, the lips moving, but no sound 
made. The vocabulary in use in this class is extensive, and the 
teacher said comprised all necessary words. The lesson was about 
the Indians and their uncivilized state, the discovery of America, 
eta Upon examination, different questions being put to each 
pupil, the questions and answers were articulated so as to bo 
clearly understood by nine pupils, and not so well by five. The 
first high voice noticed in the school thus far was in this class. 

Glass G. — Thirteen pupils, five girls and eight boys ; of whom 
twelve were natural mutes. Six and oue-half years ou an average 
under instruction, The class was in charge of a lady teacher, aud 
the lesson was in "Form Study." The teacher exhibited the 
model of a pyramid, and the pupils said, one by one, in answer to 
questions, "This is a pyramid; it has three lateral faces; they 
are triangular ; that is called the apex." And such questions as, 
"How many angles has au octagonal prism ; how many edges has 
the pyramid? " were repeated accurately and answered correctly. 
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This is an exceedingly bright class, and without except 
pupils are good articulators. My record taken of the res 

questions and answers voiced by them showing "good, so as to 
be understood by me, thirteen ;" being every pupil. 

Glass B.— In charge of a lady teacher. Sixteen pupils, q| 
whom fourteen were present, seven girls and seven boys ; oi 
eight were natural mutes. Average time under instruction aljont 
seven years and one -half. 

The lesson was in newspaper reading, the teacher reading from 
a daily newspaper, and the pupils articulated in turn a sentence 
each. They repeated intelligibly the following paragraph, which 
is given verbatim : "The item is a dispatch from Kansas. The 
dispatch is dated January 12th. Ferocious packs of 
"What does ferocious mean? A. Ferocious means fierce. Q. 
What does pack mean? A. Pack means many wolves together. 
(Continuing) are invading Western Kansas. (Teacher.) VYlint 
does invading mean? A. To come into. (Continuing) from the 
Indian Territory, and are causing the farmers and stock-raisers 
great losses. (Teacher.) What does stock-raiser mean ? A. One 
whose business it is to raise stock. (J. What are stock? A. 
Cows, sheep, etc. (Continuing.) When the herds left the Indian 
Territory there was nothing left for the wolves to eat, and hun- 
dreds of them are migrating to Kansas. (Teacher.) What does 
migrating mean? A. Migrating means changing home; going 
into another climate. (By two pupils.) (Continuing.) In the 
western part of our country. A score of savage animals attacked 
a boy (I years old." 

This paragraph, given sentence by sentence, completed the 
round of the class, and was correctly written down on the black- 
board by the pupils who voiced the sentences, the teacher 
at a distance of about ten feet from the class. 

In the last seven classes visited, no sign was noticed. 

On recording the articulative results of his examination, you 
committee found that in this class eleven articulated well, so as to 
be understood by him, and three not so well. 

Glaxx A. — The highest class. In charge of a male teacher. 
Sixteen pupils, of whom fifteen were present, five girls •■■ 
boys. Of these, six were serai-mutes and nine natural mutes. 
The average period under - instruction, about six years and 
one-half. 
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The lesson was in geometry. I asked what that meant and 
received the reply, " land measure." Another pupil said, "Geom- 
etry is a Greek word and means 'land measure.' " 

Desiring in this, the highest class, to make an experiment of 
my own, with the object of seeing what familiarity the pupils 
in the graduating class had gained with language in general 
use and not learned specially in the course of their instruction 
and whether it was possible for them to read from lips with 
which they were not familar, L requested the suspension of tin- 
lesson, and made the following experiment : Occupying by per- 
mission the teacher's raised seat, the class standingin front of me. 
I took from my watch chain a little charm, showing it to each pupil 
in turn, and selecting the pupils one by one, spoke a Beutence to 
each and had the pupil read the sentence from my lips and write 
it upon the blackboard. 

"This is a little gold hand. I wear it on my chain as a charm* 
It is of fine Italian workmanship, and came from the island of 
Sicily. It used to belong to the chief of a band of robbers, After 
a long chase he was killed by the Italian soldiers. One of the 
soldiers found this on his body. This happened about forty years 
ago. The soldier gave it to a young girl of whom he was fund. 
Later she gave it to a Frenchman who was traveling in Sicily. I 
knew the Frenchman. His family were in trouble and he sold the 
charni to me. On the back of the hand you will see a pair of 
scales. This means that as chief of the band he was just between 
its members. This is a frog. That means that he was as uenfli 
tive as a frog. This is a serpent. That means that he was as 
wise as a serpent. This is a lizard. That means that he was as 
agile as a lizard. This is a twisted bar of iron. That means 
that he was strong enough to bend iron. This is a tortoise. 
That means that he was as persevering as a tortoise. This 
is a vase. That means that he was fond of beautiful things. 
This is a goose, and these are children. That means that he 
was as fond of children as a goose is of its little ones. This 
is the knife which he used to got the purse, and that is the 
purse." 

These sentences were read from my lips correctly by one or 
more of the pupils, and correctly written upon the blackboard, 
and the only word used which was not generally understood was 
13 
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the word " persevering," which was new to one pupil, and 1 
explained by others. The result of this test was very satisfactory 
The Toiees of the pupils, as a rule, were good. They read, although 
with some hesitation, from strange lips; and the handwriting 
upon the blackboards, of which two were used to contain this 
little story, which was written br the hands of all the pupils in 
the class, was good, fairly uniform, and the words were i 
correctly spelled, although some mistakes were first made by t 
pupils writing them and corrected by others. 

This completed the educational examination of this school. 

The school building was found in excellent order and rep; 
The new building for industrial training is admirably det 
Classes are tanght in it in wood-work, metal work, clay modelii 
oil painting, etc., and the girls are also taught sewing, c 
and cooking. 
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Dbaf-MuEH. 
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[Incorporated 1*75.1 
This institution consists of three separate schools for 

-action of the deaf, ria. : 
1. Female department, Fordham. Westchester cmmtv. 
3. Male department, Westchester, Westchester county. 
3l Female depart. trooldjm 

The female department at Fordham U the original insti 
All the schools are under the ssme gamming board of ] 
Each has its own superintendent 
On the dates of inspection of the schools thev contained i 
pvpOs: 

1_ Female department. Fordhaai 
± Male department, Wast chort a i 
3. Female department \branchl Brooklyn 
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Male. 


Fiimulo. 


Total 


State 


62 
5 
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72 
62 
8 
6 


127 
124 
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14 








130 


148 


278 







TMb is an increase of twenty-two pupils since the last report of 
this committee. 

The nnmi.il per capita cost for mniute nance for the year ending 
September 30, 1890, for the three schools was $215.42. 

Here follow in order notes of inspections of the three schools. 

Kkmale Department, Kordham. 
Superintendent, Miss Mary B. Morgan. 
nsjH-stfd November 1G, 1890, by Commissioner Stewart. 
on that day : 

ioera .... 1 

Teacher? ... 8 

Employes 11 

20 

Pupils, females ... ... ......... 94 

Of these forty-six are State pupils, thirty-eight county pupils, 
five are paying private pupils, and Gve free pupils. 

Of the teachers here, all speak, and eight are articulation 



There are two largo buildings used by the school; an old frame 
two-story structure, which was the original deaf-mute school and 
formerly a farm-house. This, although neat and clean, was in 
some respects in poor repair. The superintendent stated that 
they hoped soon to be able to replace it with a new structure and 
for that reason did not care to expend much money upon it 
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Immediately adjoining this is a three-story and attic brick si I 
used mainly for dormitory purposes, which is a well planned and 
convenient building and was found in thorough order and repair, 
neat and clean. The dormitories are especially attractive 

the beds are in rows of throe and between the rows strips i 
oupet are laid on the floor, and by each bed there is a chair. S< >iu<- 
hours were spent in the class-rooms. This school, with its bi 
at Throggs Neck and Brooklyn, is in an interesting condition 
of transition. There are older scholars in each who li.i . 
taught by the combined method with the assistance of signs. The 
ladies in charge of these schools have abandoned that system of 
instruction and adopted the pure oral, and for three years all new 
scholars have been instructed by that method. To insure good 
results, it is necessary absolutely to separate the children taught 
by the different methods, and by the contrast presented to the 
ispector in passing from class to class, some idea may be gained 
of the results obtained by the pursuit of each method. 

Beginning with the new scholars. 

Introductory class. — Twelve girls, one of 5, eight of 0, two of 7 
and one of 10 years. The eldest girl had juBt come in. Of these 
children, six came in on the opening of the school in September j 
all were healthy-looking and bright ; they spend about five hours 
a day in this class. The lesson was in articulation and most of 
the instruction is in this. The children were reading from the 
teacher's lips or from the blackboard, simple sounds, sounding 
the consonant, vowel and their combination, as f-a fa, p-a pa. On 
my examination I found seven good voices, and five not so good, 
This is the third new class that is taught only by the oral methi >d. 

Class F. — Eleven girls, recently promoted from the introductory 
class. Eleven pupils under instruction from one to two years, and 
aged from 7 to 13; the child of 13 came in last yeai 
lesson was in articulation ; the teacher said " fourteen," and 
the scholars wrote it on the boards ; so with other numbers, and 
then they spoke the numbers. On my examination, nine pupils 
pronounced "fifteen" well, and two poorly; seven pronounced 
"twelve" well, and four poorly; "twelve" gave more trouble lLan 
"fifteen." 

Glass E. — The next higher than the hist Nine scholars — three 
of 8, two of 9, three of 10 and one of 11 — on an average, two 
years and a half under instruction. The lesson was in articnla- 
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The teacher asked simple questions and the scholars 

■ed them articulately, moat of them so that your committee 

understand the answers. Several pupils from this class 

I in pairs to the blackboards, asked each other questions 

' and received articulate replies in my presence. The ques- 

s and answers were also correctly written on the blackboard. 

of the pupils was au Italian. 

i passing from class to class, the pleasant, homelike appear- 

b of the rooms was noted. In nearly every room there were 

frag plants, birds in cages and pictures on the walls: in 

■al of them were large collections of objects used as a means 

istrudtion. 

s l>. — Thirteen girls from 10 to 13 years of age ; about four 
. under instruction. The teacher asked questions which 
i answered audibly by all but two or three of the scholars, 
lat I could understand them. In this, as in the last class 
ted, Bcholar conversed with scholar, and questions and answers 
b written on the blackboard ; the handwriting was excellent as 
le, being both rapid and legible. 

'he examination of the classes was suspended to see the pupils 
There are two dining-rooms in the basement, the 
r one for the use of the oral scholars. In this room I counted 
i-f"ur. The dinner consisted of bread, stewed beef, beans and 
, with apple sauce and gingerbread for dessert. In the 
5-room were twenty-sis older pupils who had been taught 
lerly by the combined method. Although they had received 
:atively little instruction in articulation and lip-reading, 
J of them were able to read the lips of the superintendent, 
3 accompanied your committee, and to make audible reply. 
m C. — Fourteen scholars, ranging from 9 to 15 years of age ; 
i four years under instruction. In this class your 
littee was able to conduct the examination himself, asking the 
itions and receiving audible replies, and in all but" one case, in 
1, clear voices. This was an exceptionally bright and iutelligent 
b and shows the results of careful, painstaking and intelligent 
iction. The articulation, lip-reading, and handwriting were all 
■ate and rapid. The class read from my lips correctly, and a 
il wrote on the blackboard a sentence four lines long. Consider- 
a average age of the scholars, 12 years, and the time undel- 
etion, fouryears, your committee believes that this class shows 
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its bi^h average results as any in the State. No si^ns were used inauv 
of the classes visited up to this point, bj teacher or scholar, the 
only sign used was by your committee, and for that apology was 
made and accepted laughingly, by teacher and scholars. The 
pupils of this class study for half an boor every evening. 

Class B. — The lower of two, consisting of scholar* f 
taught in part by signs ; fourteen scholars. The lesson was bj 
articulation and lip-reading, but signs were used, if necessary, in 
explanation. Th» scholars in this, as in the next class visited, 
were eager for articulation, and exhibited with pride each knowl- 
edge as they bad of it The lesson was in Bible history and the 
handwriting good. In this class-room there was quite a collec- 
tion of butterflies, insects, etc, in a case. 

OlaBt A — The older girls. Tea scholars, on an aver:, _. 
years under instruction ; average age of the pupils, 1*5 years. The 
teacher was using articulation for instruction, hut the scholars 
used feigns in case of need. The teacher stated i hat she could 
not follow a conversation in signs, but could sometimes help to 
make her meaning understood by the use of one, and in such case 
used it. The lesson was an United States history and the class is 
also taught geography, grammar, arithmetic, conversation, object 
lessons, definitions, sentence making and dictation. The text-books 
were shown and are neatly kept. A pupil having occasion to use the 
word " murmur" in a sentence, your committee asked her if she 
knew what it meant, and she immediately wrote on the black- 
board, "murmur — complain," showing that her use of the word 
was not parrot-like. The pupils of this class have one hour of 
evening study. 

Most of the time used for instruction is given to speech and 
what might be classed as common school studies, but the girls 
are also taught sewing, and there is a cooking class. Besides the 
above, the girls are taught dressmaking, machine sewing, house- 
work and fancy work. 

Sixty-four of the younger pupils have calistheuic exercises. 
The older girls have sufficient exercise while performing 
housework. 

In answer to the question, " What are the needs of the school ?" 
reply was made, "We need play-rooms." The buildings etfti 
a plot of five or six acres of land, and are about five minutes walk 
from the Fordham station of the Harlem road. 
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Male "Department, Thbogqb Neck, Westcbestek County. 
Superintendent, Miss Celestine Scbottmdller. 
Inspected December 16, 1890, by Commissioner Stewart, 
ubub ou that day : 

Seers 2 

Teachers . . . . 9 

ployea ... 2fi 

Total 37 



Pupils, males ISO 

Of these fifty-five are State, sixty-two county, five private pay 
and eight private free pupils. 

The institution consists of a stone mansion, a large brick build- 
ing, a smaller brick building and several frame cottages. The 
mansion house is occupied by the furnale teachers and employes, 
and contains the infirmary and printing office. The large brick 
building contains a large dining hall, kitchen, play-room, dormi- 
tories and a chapeL The small brick building contains the 
laundry and tailor shop. The frame cottages are nsed as work- 
shops and sleeping apartments for the larger boys and the male 
teachers and employes. The boys' branch is about five miles 
distant from the Fordham institution, and the buildings are sur- 
rounded by forty-seven acres of land which slopes towards the 
sound, about a mile distant. 

On inspection, the buildings were found in good order and 
repair, the dormitory brick building is especially well-planned 
and convenient; there is a large chapel on the second floor, in 
which the pupils assemble for religions instruction four times a week. 

The interesting and important feature in all these deaf-mute 
schools is the education of the pupils, and your committee, there- 
fore, after a rapid inspection of the buildings, repaired to the 
class-rooms, beginning with the lowest class. 

Preparatory class. — Twelve boys of whom eleven were new 
scholars since the school year began in September. There were 
one of 4, oue of 5, two of 6, seven of 7 and one of 8 years. The 
parentB of these scholars evidently understood the advantage to 
be derived from sending their deaf-mute children early for instruc- 
tion. The lesson was in articulation, the same as in the intro- 
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ductoiy class fur girls at Fortlham school. Consonant ami vowel 

sounds, singly and in combination. Nearly all these boys could 
rrite a little anil all had some voice. 
First year dims. — (So called.) In which the pupils were lw 

uiug their second year's instruction. Thirteen boys, two of 6, 

of 7, six of 8 and four of 9 years ; the youngest two scholars had 
leirn two years under instruction. The lesson was by articulation 
mil answers were given individually and in chorus. The teacl 

used a numeral frame and the boys added and substracted sim> 

sums on the blackboard, using speech at the same time. On 
ioual examination every scholar pronounced audibly the wo: 

"papa" and "soap." It took some time, but I tried them 

There were two classes in this room separated by high scree: 

Passing this, your committee next saw the 

Second year eJews. —Twelve boys, from 7 to 11 years old, higl 
.nan the last class. About four hours are spent in instrncfcii 
ion was in articulation, such words as " though! 

"caught," "fought," etc., etc, and the answers were individual 
i chorus. Your committee tried the word "south " and got 

• ucli pupil the sounds audibly "s"-"ow"-"th" — "south." T< 
ioys did well and two not well. The teacher said that these ft 
i&d come to school late. The scholars were in dead earnest 
npresa your committee with their abilities, and in artii 

"sow," "ow" and "th" — "south" — several of them nei 

sneezed their heads off. 

Third year class, — Twelve boys. The lesson was in articulati< 
,ud sentences printed on a card were pronounced by the ach< 
ii turn. " Oh, see the rat is in the hen's nest," or sentences 

equal length, wort.' articulated distinctly by all the scholars 
The teacher called my attention to him and said that 

years ago, on the examination of your committee, he was foi 
3 have no voice at all ; now he has plenty of voice but your coi 
nittee could not understand him. The two voices which seei 
lest were those of two congenitals. In this class the pupils 

seen to ask and answer each other questions by lip-reading, 

which your committee could not hear the words. 

Fourth year class, — The highest oral class, consisting of twt 

>oys on an average 11 years old. The class was artienlai 

tefiteaces, and upon close attention it was possible to undersl 

uly everything they said. The Lord's prayer wa^ recited 
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chorus by the class ; they repeated it in unison, reverently and 
to the great pleasure and gratification of your committee. 

Class C. — Formerly instructed by the combined method. No 
signs are now permitted in the school-room, and the lessons are 
toy articulation. The class consisted of ten boys, 11 and 12 years 
of age on an average, and four or five years under instruction. 
The lesson was in articulation, simple sentences were voiced fairly 
■well, such as "I can see the ox." The teacher stated, and your 
committee believes her statement to be correct, that "you can not 
make a successful combination of signs with articulation for the 
purposes of instruction, and get good results." 

D. — Consisting of fifteen boys taught by articulation in 
geography. The answers were written on the blackboard. The 
teacher of this class stated that she had been a sign-maker, but 
since she had used articulation as a meaus of education she was 
highly gratified by its results as shown in her class, and on inquiry 
S3 to whether she was not then a converted sign-maker, she gave 
consent by silence. 

ses A and B. — Seen together, contain thirteen of the oldest 
boys who had formerly been taught by the combined method. 
They appeared to be intelligent classes, but time failing, no educa- 
tional examination was made. 

Great progress has beon made in raising the standard of the 
education in this school, and the principal and teachers are to be 
congratulated upon the good results obtained. 



Female Department, Brooklyn. 

(Branch for Girls, Dean street and Buffalo avenue.) 
Superintendent, Miss Margaret Cosgrove. 
'ntpucted November 7, 1890, by Commisssioner Stewart. 
sus on that day : 

Officers 2 

Iflachers . , 5 

iloyes 7 

14 

females , 54 

14 
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State pupils, twenty-sis; county pupils, twenty-four ; private 
pupils, pay, three; private pupils, free, one. 

The above are included in the census of St. Joseph's Institute 
at Fordhani. The annual per capita cost for the care of these 
girls is also there included. 

The school building was thoroughly inspected and found to be 
admirably suited for its purposes in every way. The dormitories 
were very clean and pleasant with cross ventilation. The beds 
were neat and comfortable, a chair at the head of each. In the 
lavatories there is running water, good plumbing, and each pupil 
is supplied with the usual conveniences for the toilet Two flights 
ef stab's lead to the dormitories, and there is a fine fire-escape in 
the rear of the building. The clothes-presses and hanging closets 
were neat and full. 

The general health of the pupils has been good throughout the 
year. No one was in the hospital at the time. There was one 
death from pneumonia. It was stated that the child came 
in sick. 

There are two dining-rooms ; the larger contains three tables 
for scholars taught by articulation. These pupils call for what 
they want ; in case they do not know the word the teacher 
writes it on the blackboard. The smaller dining-room is used by 
the older girls, who were formerly taught by signs. There are 
only about a dozBn of these, aud they are entirely separated from 
the pupils who follow the oral method in the institution life. The 
children taught by the different methods have different play- 
grounds and dining-rooms, and are separated from each other by 
high screens, in the rooms where for some reason both must 
meet. 

Tour committee spent some time in visiting the classes, begin- 
ning with the lowest grade. 

Class E. — Thirteen scholars, instructed by articulation and lip- 
reading. Of these, five were new pupils received this fall. The 
new scholars were aged 7, 10, 10, 12 and 8 years. They should 
llave come to school earlier. I tried the voices of the new 
Bcholars and found four out of five fair. Eight who came in last 
year were articulating such words as "father," "watch," "talk," 
"cut," etc., fairly well. Then the teacher spoke a word or a 
number and the classes wrote the word spoken on the blackboard 
eorrectly. 
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Class D. — Twelve pupils, most of them in the beginning of the 
third year, and about 10 years old on the average. Before begin- 
ning the lesson the members of the class expanded their hmgs 
several times, taking long breaths, a useful exercise for all 
children, and especially for deaf-mutes, whose lungs are more or 
leas affected by their habitual silence. This class spoke in unison, 
clearly, "I am happy to see you, Mr. Stewart." The principal 
stated that no more signs are used in class in school. 

Class U.— Eight pupils. Not inspected. 

Class B. — Twelve scholars, five years in school. These were 
being instructed iu geography and history. They repeated ques- 
tions from the teacher's lips, articulated the answers and wrote 
them on the blackboard. 

Class A. — Nine pupils who had been for several years taught 
in part by the use of signs. They know and use the manual 
alphabet also. The teacher stated that they really wished that 
they had been taught speech, and your committee noticed in the 
dining- room that they tried to follow his lips and to make out 
what he was saying. 

The pupils in this school show the result of patient and intelli- 
gent instruction, and reflect credit upon their teachers. 

Before leaving the school a class of twenty-four girls was seen 
exercising in calisthenics with dumb bells. They counted the 
motions from one to eight in chorus, as children in a hearing and 
speaking school. 



V. 

Ientral New York Institution foe Deaf-Mutes. 

Rome, N. Y. 

[Incorporated 1875.] 

mermtendent, Professor E, B. NELSON. 

Inspected October 11, 1890, by Commissioner Stewart. 

lb on that day : 

17 

Teachers 11 

Imployes 22 

50 



Pupils, male , . , 

Pupils, female . 
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The pupils are classified as follows : 





Hole. 


Female. Total. 




75 

18 


47 
16 










93 


63 









Average per capita, coat for maintenance for vear to Si 'p ten: 
30, 1890, $282.55. 

There has been an increase of twelve pupils since the 
inspection by this committee, September 27, 1889. 

Owing to other inspections in neighboring cities it was r 
sary for me to visit this school on a Saturday, at which time t 
pupils were enjoying their weekly holiday. Therefore no eiai 
nation was made of the methods of instruction in the class-roorz 
The Rome school, however, is known as a combined school, I 
of its corps of eleven teachers, only four hear and speak, wh 
three are deaf-mutes, and four are semi-mutes. The sign 1 
guage is in general use in the institution. Some of the larj 
boys were engaged in playing a match game of base-ball again 
a club of other boys in a field opposite the school, and othi 
pupils were watching them. 

The pupils seen, of both sexes, appeared healthy. There T 
but two cases in the hospital, which is a convenient frame bui 
ing, situated in the rear of the boys' dormitory and completed i 
1889. This contained twenty beds, and was filled during 
epidemic of measles in May of 1890. There was one death dui 
the year. 

The appearance of the grounds about the buildings is son] 

what neglected. They are not inclosed by fence, which woi 

improve their appearance. The central building erected by t 

State in 1888, and first occupied in January, 1889, was thorough. 

Mooted and found to be well planned and built, and in f 

No plaster was used in its construction except in 
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i brick, well laid. 



superintendent's office. The interior > 
and painted in good taste. The building is heated by steam. The 
pupils' dining-room is in the basement, and the boys and girls eat 
together. It also contains twelve class-rooms, well lighted and 
ventilated, and a fine chapel or assembly hall on the second floor. 
The stairs are broad and easy. 

The institution is lighted by oil lamps. Gas-pipes have been 
put in the new building and the mains are laid within two blocks 
of the school. It would seem advisable to have gas introduced 
as soon as possible. 

Dormitory buildings are to the right and left of the main or 
school building, distant from it about 100 feet. These should be 
connected with the school or central building by covered passages. 
In bad weather the pupils are now exposed to the elements in 
passing from one to the other, and the absence of covered passages 
must make it more difficult to keep the buildings clean. 

At this point in his inspection your committee received news 
which required his return to New York. 



VI. 

Pestern New York Institution for Deaf-Muteb. 

945 Nobth St. Paul Street, Rocheiteb, N. Y. 

[Incorporated 1875.] 

Principal, Z. F. WESTERVELT. 

tected October 10 and November 24, 1800, by Comm 

Stewart, and October 17, 1S90, by Commissioner Foster. 

nsus on the first date named : 

Seers 9 

Teachers 20 

Employes 16 

46 

\, male 81 

la, female 71 
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The pupils are classified aa follows : 



| Male. 


Female. 


Total. 




57 
' 24 


52 
19 














81 


71 









Average per capita coat for maintenance for year to September 
30, 1890, exclusive of rent and interest on debt, $268.86. 

Of the twenty teachers, two are deaf. Of the nine officers, one 
ie deaf, and of the sixteen employes, two are deaf. 

Upon inspection the buildings were found in good order and 
repair, neat a.nd clean. The dining-room contained sixteen tables 
with ten chairs at each. The sexes are associated in the school 
life. They are together in the class-rooms, and in the dining-room 
they are associated at the table as if they were members of one 
family. The dormitories seen were in good order; the beds, 
separated by closets standing against the walls, for the use of the 
pupils. The boys and girls make their own beds, but most of 
the housework is done by the employes, as education is the main 
object sought. 

The method of instruction in use at this school is defined by 
the principal as "visible English," which requires all communica- 
tions with the pupils to be " through visible English words 
spelled, spoken or written upon the hand, upon the lips, upon the 
page." The ordinary means of communication iu the school is by 
English words spelled by hand. 

Tour committee commenced his examination with the "E" class 
of the kindergarten, this being the lowest grade in school. The 
class consisted of nine boys and two girls, of whom five had com© 
in since the school year opened in September ; the others had been 
a year or less in the class, and the average age of the class was 
from 7 to 8 years. The lady teacher instructed the class by 
dactylology and speech. No signs were used iu this or any class 
in the school by teachers or scholars to the best of my observa- 
tion. The lesson was in calisthenics. At my request, the lesson 
was suspended, and I tried the voices of the children with very 
good general results. All had some voice and moBt of them 
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articulated a few simple words very well. One of the new 
scholars, a boy, articulated tha word "papa" in iny presence 
for the first time, was warmly embraced by the .teacher aud 
seemed much moved. There was a large mirror in use, 

D class. — Seven boys and three girls in their second year of 
instiu t' tin u and averaging about 9 years of age. They were 
instructed in this wise : Objects were laid upon a table before 
the class, chair, bottle, duck, tlag, pen, cone, nest, penholder, etc., 
!i by articulation the pupils in turuwere told to carry out 
an order as for example, " put the pen in the penholder." 
Questions and answers were also given by dactylology. All the 
pupils in this class but one articulated " papa" distinctly. 

class, — Sis boys and six girls lu their third and fourth year 
of school and averaging 10 years old. The lesson was by lip- i 
reading and articulation in chorus or alone, of simple words and 
also articulation from a lesson paper. On one trial I found seven 
good voices and five poor in the class. 

B class. — Five girls and two boys under the instruction of a 
deaf-mute teacher who, however, reads the lips and articulates 
quite clearly. All in this class articulated some simple words 
clearly but some found difficulty with the" i" and " u " vowel sounds- 

A class. — The highest class of the kindergarten, three boys 
and six girls on an average five years under instruction 
iu the school. The lesson was original and useful. The child- 
ren had collected specimens during walks in the neighbor- 
hood and they were learning about these. On the table before 
the class were shells, cones, chestnuts, feathers, bones and differ- 
ent kinds of wood; also coal, salt, corn and different kinds of 
atones. The teacher was instructing them in the use of these 
objects and then the. children wrote descriptions of them. On 
examination there were five good articulators and four not so 
good, or poor in this class. 

Intermediate Department. 
First grade. — Eleven scholars, sis boys and five girls. In thia 
class there were several pupils who entered school too late for 
the best educational results. The lesson was in arithmetic and 
map-drawing. Typewriting is also taught iu this class. I tried 
the voices of the pupils with the following result: Sis articu- 
lated well, two not so well, and three poorly. 
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fire to seven years under instruction. On one trial of two or 

us* .-imj'ie jrorils sad the vowel sounds, four articular 
four not so well, and one badly. 

Fifth grade. — Ten pupils, seven boys utd three girls. Id this 
class the teacher spoke sentences to the pupils, who re 

lemalond, nearly all having fair voices. The teachers; ~ 
the speaking vocabulary of the class comprised about 300 words. 

Sixth grade. — Eight pupils, five bojs and three girls. The 
instruction in this class is by speech and lip-reading, and the 
scholars were also having a lesson in a new phonetic finger alpha- 
bet The principal who was present with your committee in this 
cUis-rooia, stated that all the teachers of the school had articu- 
. lation exercises, having either classes to which they gave instruc- 
tion in speech and speeeh reading, or whiih recite viva voce the 
regular lessons of the day, and that all the pupils in the school 
were taught speech : as Mr. Greenberger said, " it might be called 
a pnre oral school with a spelling attachment." 

Seventh grade. — Two boys and sis girls. The pupils read the 
lips of the teacher and answered in speech, four of thero well and 
four not so welL 

Mixed da.it.— Sixteen pupils assembled for my examination, 
takenfrom the highest three or four gradea Asa rule the pupils 
in this class read easily from the teacher's lips, and all had more 
or leas speech, and could articulate replies so as to be 
understood. 

After school hoars a number of the older pupils assembled in 
the library for the rehearsal of a play which they were shortly 
to give at the school. The means of communication, was 
dactylology. 

As part of their education pupils are instructed in industries as 
follows: In carpentry, fourteen ; printing, nineteen ; typewriting 
sevi-ii; photography, one ; painting, four; drawing, all : sewing, 
fifty-three; dressmaking, eight; cooking, five; baking, six; farm 
work, nine ; gardening, nine, etc. Two hours are spent in industrial 
training and five and one-half in school. 

The Rochester school is most interesting to visit, and the 
kdacataonal results achieved seemed highly satisfactory to the 
inspector. The pupils seem alert and intelligent, and apparently 
do not suffer for want of signs. 
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VII. 



The large number of teachers employed, twenty for the instruc- 
tion of 152 pupils, allowR accurate classification of the scholars in 
small classes. Excluding the mixed class, which consisted of 
several grades brought together for lny examination, the ten 
classes visited contained ninety-five pupils, or less than ten to a 
class, thus ensuring better individual instruction than is usual in 
these schools. 

[Incorporated 1894.] 
Superintendent, Henbt C. Rider. 
Inspected by Commissioner Foster, December 18, 1890. 
sns, December 17, 1890 : 

rs 7 

Teachers 6 

Employes 11 

24 



Pupils, male , . 
Pupils, female 



Total 

The pupils are classified aw follows: 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 




35 
14 


20 
14 


65 




28 








49 


:« 









The average per capita cost for maintenance for year ending 
September 30, 1890, was §281.52 {including clothing). 

Upon inspection, the new building was fouud to be pleasant, 
convenient, thoroughly heated aud ventilated. The system of 
heating by hot air, while it may have been expensive, works to a 
15 
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charm. The building is fine, but there is no needless ornamenta- 
tion, and the dormitories and closets are bevond criticism. 

The health of the pupils was remarkably good during the year. 
There was very little sickness, and they have been entirely 
exempt from serious illness or death. 

The method of instruction is stated by the superintendent to be 
" the combined, in which we make use of signs. The manual alphabet, 
writing, articulation and lip-reading to accomplish our object, i. e.+ 
that of imparting a good sound education to our pupils. We have 
no hobby to ride, and no personal ends whatever to gratify. Three 
of our teachers hear and speak, and the remaining three are semi- 
mutes. They have an experience of from two to twentv-six years 
in the art of teaching the deaf. 

"Five hours per day, except Saturdays and Sundays, are 
devoted to school proper, and two and a half hours to industrial 
training. This embraces only shoemaking, tailoring and dress- 
making. All the shoes worn by the pupils are made by them, 
and fourteen are employed in learning the trade. All tlie gar- 
ments worn by our pupils are manufactured at our tailoring and 
dressmaking department, and twenty-two girls are thus employed. 
The larger boys not employed in the shoe shop assist some in 
farming and gardening. 

" The only thing that the institution lacks in order that it be 
fully equipped, is the erection of a shop. We can then add print- 
ing and other trades. The prospect is good for the erection of 
one during the present fiscal year." 

The superintendent is a deaf-mute. The inspecting commis- 
sioner spent some time in the school, and was impressed with the 
evident interest taken in it, and the desire on the part of the 
superintendent and teachers to make the scholars excel. 

All of which notes of inspection are respectfully submitted on 
behalf of the committee on the deal 

Detkmbvr 31, 1S90. 

% WSL K. STEWART. 
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Standing Committee of the Board on the 

Reformatories. 
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the State Board of Charities: 

behalf of the standing committee on reformatories the 
[owing report is submitted : 
lere are four institutions in the State, supported by it, which 
C be strictly classed as reformatories : 
. The State Reformatory at Elmira, established in 1876 as a 

matory for young men. 
. The House of Refnge for Women, at Hudson, established in 
L as a reformatory for young women. 

, The New York House of Refuge on Randall's Island, incor- 
■ated in 1824 as a private society for the reformation of juvenile 
inquents, a juvenile reformatory now supported by the State. 
. The State Industrial School at Rochester, established as the 
tstern House of Refuge in 1846, a juvenile reformatory. 
1 of these institutions have been inspected once or more 
I the year 1890, and the notes of such inspections will be 
md hereafter in the order given above. 

'he important points brought out by such inspections and 
tnendations, relating to the several institutions,] will now 
i fly be stated. 



The State Reformatory at Elmira, 
!he institution was found in admirable order and its manage- 
int is highly commended as intelligent and humane, A great 
lety of trades and industries are taught, and a large measure 
lelf government allowed the inmates. 

i extension, authorized by chapter 408 of the Laws of 1890, 
ing 504 cells, is in course of construction by the prisoners, 
i will be completed and occupied during 1891. 
aere were in the reformatory November 22, 1890, 1,152 pris- 

s and it was greatly overcrowded. 
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Appropriations to the amount of $177,500 for this reformatory 
are recommended to be made by the Legislature of 1891, and the 
items and reasons therefor are fully set forth in the notes of 
inspection. 

Recommendation of a New State Reformatory fob Men. 

Incorporated in 1876, the State Reformatory at Elmira con- 
tained the following number of prisoners on September 30, of the 
years given, 1876, 164; 1877,139; 1878,248; 1S79, 450; 1880, 
482; 1881,485; 1882,516; 188-% 405 ; 1884,580; 1885, 667; 1886, 
711 ; >1887, 747 ; 1888, 828 ; 1889, 944 ; 1890, 1,102 ; 1890, Novem- 
ber 22, 1,152. The increase in the last three years is 355, and at 
the preseut rate of increase there will be 1,200 prisoners in the 
reformatory before the new extension, which will raise the number 
of its cells to 1,200, can be completed. 

Should the inflow of inmates then continue, as is probable, the 
injurious course of doubling prisoners in the cells must at once 
begin. At presont the prisoners are not only doubled but trebled 
in many of the cells, sleeping on cots three in a tier, one above 
the other. This is without doubt a serious hindrance to the aim 
of a reformatory, the reformation of the character of the youthful 
criminals. 

Iu such institutions the personal influence of the superintendent 
is a most important factor in the moral cure to be sought. It is 
not possible to exceed the limit of the individual influence without 
reducing the chances of reformation. 

Juvenile delinquents or young criminals of whom there is hope, 
can not safely, and ought never to be brought together in great 
numbers. 

For this reason the State Board protested when the institution 
had 700 cells, and now that it has provision for 1,200 again pro- 
tests, in the name of humanity, against its further enlargement. 

In support of the State Board's position on this matter, your 
committee quotes from the report of the superintendent of the 
State Reformatory at Elmira, admittedly one of the best pen- 
ologists of his time, to the board of managers of the institution, 
dated September 30, 1884, six years ago, when he clearly 
sounded the note of alarm in these words : " The gradual increase 
of the population of the reformatory since 1876, brings us this 
year, face to face with the fact of the insufficient capacity of the 
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institution for the number of inmates. The trae maximum of 
men in a single institution for reformative treatment is acknowl- 
edged to be about 500, bo that only 504 rooms of all grades are 
provided here. Now the present number of inmates is 580 — at 
this writing, December sixth, there are 608 — with a certainty of 
Teaching 700 by May of 188a, sn that there are now over 200 of 
the inmates associated two or three in one room, a very serious 
evil of cod vie t confinement, but especially injurious with the 
youthful prisoners of the reformatory, an evil here that should be 
speedily abated." 

The prison population lias doubled since these words were writ- 
ten, and the rate of increase of commitment continues. 

Tout committee therefore strenuouslyurges upon the Legislature 
of 1891, the necessity of immediate provision for the establishment 
■of a new State reformatory for young men, to be conducted upon 
the plan so signally successful at Elmira 

Considering the fact that a majority of the commitments to the 
existing institution are from the great cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, from which it is nearly 300 miles distant, it is 
suggested that the new institution should be located at some 
point nearer these great centers of population. 

The appointment by the Governor and confirmation by the 
Senate, of a commission to locate a new State reformatory is 
recommended ; such commission to have full power to purchase 
lands and award contracts for building, with such other powers 
as may be necessary; a suitable appropriation should be made 
to be expended under the direction of said commission, for 
the acquisition of laud and the erection of buildings for said 
institution. 

The possible assignment of inmates from the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, for work upon the grounds and buildings of the new institu- 
tion might well be considered. 

House of Refuge for Women at Hudson. 

On the date of inspection this institution contained 226 inmates 
and generally was found in good order. 

Experience shows, however, that the plan of the prison 
building is not a complete success. It allows for too free 
■communication between the inmates, and supervision over them 
is difficult. 
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The discipline in the prison building is insii fficient, and libei 

amounting to license is allowed the prisoners. A larger force ( 
disciplinary officers and stricter discipline are necessary. 

An intelligent system of industries, suitable for the young -worn 
committed to this institution, should be introduced at 
Stocking-knitting machines for those confined in the cells, 
lewing and glove-m (iking machines for those who have been | 
moted to the cottage or main building are recommended. A £ 
and sufficient daily task of work to be performed by each inmat 
should be assigned, and its performance required. 

Inmates should be assigned from building to building for pr< 
motion or punishment for a fixed period. Rules and regulntioi 
for the enforcement of discipline and other matters should 1 
lally adopted by the management, printed and furnished ea< 
nmate on arrival. 

A reasonable appropriation is recommended to be 
by the Legislature of 1891, for the erection of a cottage bu: 

[ to accommodate twenty-four inmates and two officers, i 
for the addition to each of the cottage buildings of an ass 
room. The recommendation for a new cottage is for thepu: 
of better classification. If built, the institution will then provi 
250 beds exclusive of those in the hospital 

House of Refuge foe Women in Western New York. 

By chapter 233 of the Laws of 1890, provision was made I 
the establishment of another house of refuge for women, to I 
located at some point within the seventh or eighth judici 
districts, and an appropriation of $130,000 for the purposes i 
the act was made. 

Tour committee is informed that a commission was appoint* 
by the Governor to locate and build such new institution, that ii 
has entered upon the discharge of its duties, and has selectc 
Albion as the site for the same. 

House of Refuge on Randall's Island. 

Upon the date of inspection this institution contained . 
inmates, and was found in good order. 

Incorporated in 1824, as a society for the reformation of juven; 
delinquents, this institution is one of the oldest in the State, 
governing board, thirty in number, was originally chosen by tin 
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society, and is self- perpetuating, the managers filling vacancies in 
their number. The board elects the superintendent, who is 
responsible to it alone. 

The institution, however, is now supported by the State, which 
has no direct control whatever over its management. Its status 
therefore is anomalous, as all other institutions covered by this 
report are governed by boards of managers appointed by the 
Governor of. the State aud confirmed by the Senate. 

For more than a generation the active management of the house 
of refuge has been the same and although in recent years 
improvements have been made, practically in all large matters of 
government it is a relic of a generation now past. The spirit of 
progress is at work in, but does not control the institution. 

The following recommendations are made : 

1. That the largest measure of self-government compatible with 
good discipline, replace the repressive and punitive system uow 
prevailing. 

2. The prison-like cells, with the exception of a few which 
might be retained for the more hardened inmates or for punish- 
ment, should be demolished, and dormitory halls, alcoves or small 
rooms replace them. 

3. The nse of corporal punishment should be reduced to the 
lowest minimum, and a butter system of rewards and encourage- 
ments introduced. 

4. A comprehensive and intelligent system of industrial train- 
ing should replace the stocking knitting productive industry, 
which now furnishes employment to nearly all the boys who are 
old enough to work. Among the trades which might with advan- 
tage be introduced, are the following; Black smithing, carpentry, 
woodturning, furniture making, painting, printing, shoemaking, 
lathing, plastering, bricklaying, tailoring, and different kinds of 
metal working. These can readily be introduced and the boys 
thus instructed in the trade for which they have the greatest 
natural aptitude, and so best fitted for self-support on leaving the 
institution. 

Your committee is of the opinion that no children under 12 
years of age, except felons, should be committed to this institution, 
and recommends the enactment of a law making such prohibition- 
Being of the opinion that the interests of the institution would 
be advanced were it exclusively a reformatory for boys, your 
16 
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committee re com me nils that in future no girls shall on committed 
to the institution, and that the present female inmates should be 
transferred to the House of Refuge at Hudson, or to protectories 
or juvenile asylums. 

Any reasonable applications for State aid to carry out the 
recommendations of this report should receive the approval of 
the State Board. 

The State Industrial School, Rochester, New York. 

Established in 1846, as the Western House of Refnge. The State 
Industrial School contained on the date of inspection 768 
inmates. 

The management of the institution has, in the last decade, 
undergone a gradual change, accelerated in the last two years, 
So radical has been this change, that it has resulted in a practical 
transformation. This is in the direction of a broader, more 
humane and intelligent system of government. 

The commitments are, as formerly, of males under 16 and 
females under 17, as vagrants or felons ; but the theory of govern- 
ment and actual management of the inmates is different. A. 
larger measure of self-government is allowed them with good 
results, and the prison-like character of the institution is rapidly 
disappearing. Corporal punishment has been practically abolished, 
the excellent trade schools still further extended so that they are 
now second to none in the State, and military discipline and 
for the boys have been introduced with marked beneficial resi 
both upon their morals and physique. 

Your committee is of the opinion, formerly expressed, that no 
boys under 12 years of age, except felons, should be committed to 
this institution, and that its usefulness would be further increased 
by the future exclusion from it of all femaleB. There were 130 girls 
in the female department on the date of inspection. The older 
and more depraved of this class should be committed either to 
the House of Refuge at Hudson or to the new institution to be 
located at Albion, and the younger sent to juvenile asylums 
or protectories. The managers would then have a simpler prob- - 
lem in caring only for boys. Your committee is encouraged to ■* 
believe that these views will receive favorable consideration by the^ 
board of managers. 
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From the results of his inspection your committee reports that 
appropriations are needed : 

To furnish the north building for boys, etc., etc. 

To construct a small building for cloBets. 

Tp provide an electric plant. 

To provide a proper system of ventilation. 

For changing partitions iu main building, etc., etc. 

For library and reading-room. 

For extending lavatory and dining-room. 

For reconstructing steam plant. 

For reconstructing two east hall dormitories. 

For the erection of a chapel. 

For converting present chapel into rooms for offices. 

For a drill-hall and play-room. , 

For a farm and dairy. 

For heating and furnishing hospital building. 

For deficiency of laundry appropriation in 1890. 

The managers state that an appropriation of $200,000 will 
enable them to complete, furnish or erect all buildings, provide all 
new plant, and make all the alterations and repairs briefly noted 
above, and more particularly in the notes of inspection of this 
institution. 

Tour committee finds that all these items are necessary to equip 
the Industrial School completely aa a first-class juvenile reforma- 
tory for 1,000 boys (which it can now accommodate if the girls be 
removed), and believing that the present management of the State 
Industrial School merits and should have thaapproval and generous 
support of the State government, recommends that by special 
act the Legislature of 1891 appropriate the sum of $200,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to be expended by the managers 
in carrying out the recommendations of this report, such sum to 
be expended hy said managers upon plans and estimates to be 
approved by the Comptroller and the State Board of Charities. 

All of which is respectfully submitted in behalf of the com- 
mittee on reformatories. 

WM. R. STEWART, 

Chairman. 

New Yoek, December 31, 1890. 
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I. 
State Refokiiatory, Elmira. X. Y. 

[Established 1876.] 

Superintendent, '/.. K. Bbockway. 

Inspected November 22, 1890, by the President of the Board am 

Commissioner Stewart. 

Census on that day : 

Officers 

Teachers 

Employes 



Prisoners 

There has been an increase of 163 prisoners since the last 
inspection by this committee, December a, 1889. 

Chapter 84 of the Laws of 1890 appropriated for the New 1 
State Reformatory at Elmira, for maintenance and or dinar] 
repairs, $30,000 ; and the farther sum of $120,000 for the sam 
purposes and for the purchase of material and for expenses c 
manufacturing pursuant to chapter 427 of the Laws of 1S70. 

Our attention was first given to a thorough inspection of t 
buildings, which were found to be in excellent order and rep 
Their cleanliness and condition left nothing to be desired. 

From the nature of the work carried on in them, however, | 
shops c:m not be kept in the order in which the main buildi 
are, but they are relatively in good order and repair. 
Industries. 

Stonectitting. — We inspected in turn the shops, first > 
that in which the stonecutters' class was employed. This ^ 
sisted of thirty-six men, who were getting out the stone » 
the new dormitory wing. These men were cutting blnestone i 
sandstone and were then at work on the water-table and copi 
for the new extension. The work was first-iiass, especially 8 
angle cutting. 

The only officer in charge of these thirty-six prisoners ' 
first-grade prisoner awaiting parole. 
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Boatbuilding. — This industry was started about eight months 
ago. Twenty men were employed in making St. Lawrence row- 
boats of several sizes, the frames and planks of cedar. No boats 
of this kind are made here of a greater length than twenty feet. 
Cedar canoes are also made and an order had lately been received 
for several small Bail-boats. There is a fair profit in the business 
and the boats are sold chiefly in New York city and Boston. 
They are of good workmanship. The foreman learned his trade 
in Canada. They turn out from twenty to twenty-five boats s month. 
In this, as in the preceding and shops subsequently visited, the 
officer in charge of the discipline of the prisoners at work, was a 
firBt-grade or paroled prisoner. 

Braesmolding. — In this shop five men were at work. They 
make all trimmings for the rowing and sail boats, and were also 
at work on the wrought-iron steel locks for the north extension, at 
present in course of erection. 

Brassfitting. — Fifteen men were employed here. 
Hardware supplies. — In this shop the men were at work making 
castors, latches, grindstone fixtures, brackets, barrel bolts, bench 
screws, etc., etc., and in the adjoining shop several of these articles 
were being japanned by other prisoners. 

Cabinet making. — Forty-five men were employed in making 
lounges and piaEo stools of various sizes and qualities, and in an 
adjoining room twenty-two others were upholstering these. They 
learn all the trade. 

Pipe making. — In this shop thirty-six men were employed turn- 
ing out smoking pipes made of apple and briar wood. The daily 
output averaging about five gross. 

Umbrella making. — Sixty-nine men employed. Most, if not all, 
of the industries above named are educational ; this is a productive 
industry, conducted on the piece-price plan. The umbrellas are 
made for a New York city firm, which furnishes the material and 
takes the finished product. The umbrellas are cambric and of a 
cheap kind. No silk ones are made. 

Bookkeeping. — The bookkeeping made necessary by the busi- 
ness of these industries and other matters, is carried on in a busi- 
ness office which has recently been opened uear the shops, by nine 
of the prisoners. 

Drawing. — All the prisoners employed in educational industries 
or in the trades-schools are instructed in the drawing-class room 
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in mechanical drawing, in order tliat they may become better 
workmen. They make designs and then go to the shops and learn 
to construct the objects they have drawn. 

The trades-school building is large and well planned and in it 
classes are instructed in carpentering, forging, horse-shoeing, 
soldering, painting and fresco painting, bricklaying, lathing and 
plastering. There is also a machine shop, barber shop, conducted 
by prisoners, and a printing shop which has recently been moved 
from the administrative part of the main building. In this is 
published the Summary, a weekly paper of eight pages, which is 
iesued to the prisoners. 

There is also a cookiug-school with sis ranges in which classes 
are instructed in cooking. 

Stained-glass windows for the enlarged lecture hall are being 
made by two prisoners. 

From the above-mentioned facts it appears that the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 by the State for repairing buildings and carrying 
on industries is being wisely expended. A large number of 
industries are taught and cave is taken to assign the prisoners to 
work at that for which they are best fitted. 

The following list furnished by the superintendent shows the 
great variety of industries taught in the institution, and his 
classification of them is followed. 

Trade classes for production and instruction: Iron-molding, 
brassmolding, bookbinding, baking, printing and typesetting, 
tailoring, shoemaking, upholstering, cabinet making, finishing and 
varnishing and boatbuilding. 

Trade classes for instruction only: Machinists, blacksmiths, 
Btone cutters, plastering, pattern making, frescoing, carpentry, 
woodturning, woodcarving, hardwood finishing, plumbing, brick- 
laying, stenography, brassfinishing, music (band), barber, tin- 
smithing. 

Other prisoners are also employed at State mechanical duties, 
viz., as engineers, and plumbers, .painters, carpenters, brick- 
layers, stonemasons, tending bricklayers, tending stonemasons, 
laborers. 

Chapter 295 of the Laws of 1890, further appropriates to be 
expended, under the direction of th« managers, to enlarge the 
lecture hall, assembly-room, $5,000, or bo much thereof as may be 
necessary, and for the employment of the inmates at instructive 
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and productive labor, $50,000, or so much thereof, as may be 
necessary. 

The work of enlarging the lecture hall is proceeding, and when 
completed, which will not be for some months, will give it forty- 
two feet more front, and as above mentioned, the windows will be 
filled by stained glass made in the institution. 

The $50,000 additional appropriated for carrying on industries 
is a deficiency appropriation. 

Chapter 408 of the Laws of 1890, appropriates $'200,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of performing 
the work of extending the north wing of the New York State 
Reformatory at Elinira, and for purchasing materials therefor. 

"Work upon this extension to the institution is underway, and 140 
prisoners are employed upon it. The extension, when completed, 
will add 175 feet to the front of the institution, and there is a 
large L to the rear. The foundation walls of the front are up to 
the level of the ground, and one-half of the block of cells which 
will be in the L is up three stories and ready for the fourth tier 
of beams. None of the exterior walls are yet above the founda- 
tions. Of the above appropriation of $200,000 about $25,000 has 
been expended. 

The prisoners were working with good will under the super- 
vision of three guards. Four citizens, skilled workmen, were 
scattered among them to insure bettor work. 

"When completed, this extension will provide 504 new cells. It 
is interesting to recall the fact that the reformatory, as originally 
built, provided exactly 504 cells and cost $1,000,000. 

Continuing our inspection, we visited the laundry, drying-room 
and kitchen, noting, in passing, the well-lighted and cleanly dormi- 
tory halls, made more cheerful by the chirping of a large colony of 
sparrows which have made them their residence. The cells were 
neat and orderly, anrl the bedding sufficient; in many of the cells, 
however, we found three beds, one above the other — the congested 
condition of the institution requiring this. Some of the smaller 
cells were occupied by two prisoners, and the cells of the south 
wing were occupied by only one prisoner each. In the hospital 
were eleven patients, of whom the greater number were suffering 
from wounds caused by carelessness in the machine shops. There 
was one convalescent typhoid fever case. 
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Generally speaking, the health of the inmates during the ; 
has been good, hut early in January the prevailing iuflut 
appeared and increased until the twentieth, when it reaobed i 
maximum, and "278 men were confined in their cells incapacitate 
for daily work. Nine deaths occurred during the year from vai 
003 causes, none, however, from the influenza, although this i 
have hastened death in certain cases. 

An interesting experiment is being made upon a physical train- 
ing-class. Prisoners of weak nerves, poor circulation or in som 
way physically defective, are assigned to this class by the phyi 
cian in charge. They have massage, baths, and regular exercise ii 
the gymnasium, and are furnished a special extra diet consistin| 
largely of cereals, cocoa and milk designed to nourish the) 
centers. It is claimed that this physical treatment and speci 
diet makes better men of this class, mentally and physically, thj 
they would be had they followed the regular routine life of i 
institution and been obliged to exist on a meat diet. 

Science rules in the Reformatory. The above is an illustrati 
of this fact, others are furnished by its biological records, moral 
ity and ethical classes in the schools etc., 

Recent additions to the buddings, are the gymnasium and ba1 
house. The former is a large hall 80 x 140 with an A-shaped r 
and a large gallery for spectators, at one end. This building - 
erected entirely by prisoners' labor and cost about $16,000. It ii 
supplied with all the usual apparatus. A portion of the phyai 
training- class above mentioned, some fifty in number, were ex< 
cising under the instruction of a teacher of gymnastics, a parole 
prisoner on salary, and some of them were very good gymnasts 

The bath-house is supplied with a hot-air room, a plunge-batl 
and a fine swimmiug-tank about fifty feet long by twelve i 
wide. 

The gymnasium and bath-house had been much needed, i 
by their provision the State reformatory is now probably 1 
best equipped institution in the State. 

Chapter 382 of the Laws of 1889, relating to State prisons, ; 
commonly called the Fassett law, section 101, provided that £ 
labor of the prisoners of the third grade shall be directed sole 
to snch exercise as shall tend to the preservation of health c 
manufacturing without the aid of machinery of such articles t 
are needed in the public institutions of the State." * * 
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evident intention of this section is that chronic criminals or those 
fax whose reformation there is little hope should be so employed. 
Believing that there are but few of this class in th« State 
reformatory, the superintendent has wisely rechristened the 
grades. Instead of first, second, and third-grade prisoners, they 
are now classed as first, lower first, and second, thus allowing the 
employment of all fitted for them, upon educational industries, 

Section 105 of the same act has somewhat disarranged the 
industries, by requiring that " the total number of prisoners 
employed at one time in manu facta ring one kind of goods which 
are manufactured elsewhere in the State, shall not exceed five per 
centum of the number of all persons within the State employed 
in manufacturing the same kinds of goods, as shown by the last 
United States census or State enumeration, except in industries in 
which not to exceed fifty free laborers are employed." 

The military drill of the inmates, which was begun in 1688, 
continues. The prisoners are organized as the reformatory regi- 
ment, with ten companies and a roster of 857, and have attained 
great proficiency. In the morning we witnessed squad and com- 
pany drills, and in the afternoon a dress parade of the regiment 
The military instructor was a West Point cadet, regularly 
employed by the institution, and he is the colonel of the regiment. 
The other officers are all prisoners of the first grade or paroled. 
The average time spent in the awkward squad is three weeks. The 
various maneuvers were well executed, and the regiment passed in 
review before us in columns of companies in admirable style. The 
reformatory band, composed of twenty-four prisoners, led the 
march and played some good military music. Regimental line 
waB then formed, 802 men in line, and the command went through 
the silent manual faultlessly. With some experience, we have 
never seen this better done. The arms are Quaker guns, made in 
the institution. 

It speaks volumes for the principles upon which the reformatory 
is conducted, that it should be possible for 802 prisoners to 
parade as a regiment under the supervision of only one 
officer of the institution. The large measure of self-government 
allowed the reformatory prisoners can not fail to raise their moral 
tone. 

On the date of our visit, November twenty-second, the prisoners 
were graded as follows : First grade, 341 ; lower first grade, 424 ; 
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7 second grade, 387. Noticing the large number of men in the 
new second or lower grade, who wear a red uniform, your committee 
was informed that by a new rule prisoners degraded to it the first 
time can not leave it by good behavior in less than three months ; 
on a second degradation not before six months, and on a third, a 
lull year must be spent in this, the lower grade. This tends to 
keep the grade full. 

The usefulness of the Reformatory is hindered by its being 
overcrowded. The prisoners are doubled or trebled in most of 
the cells, and in view of the fact a new and similar reformatory 
should be established at once. 

In concluding the notes of onr inspection of this institution, it. is 
not too much to say, that the value of the work of the State 
Reformatory can not be overestimated, and that it should have 
the generous support of the State to which it is an honor. 

Tour committee therefore has pleasure in asking the State 
Board of Charities, in its report to be transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture of 1891, to recommend that it make the following appropria- 
tions for the State reformatory at Elmira : 

1. Exclusively for maintenance $50,000 

2. For maintenance and for expenses of manufacturing, 100,000 

3. For the expense of building a short railroad from 

the reformatory, through its grounds to connect 
with all the railroads passing through or center- 
ing at Elmira (for this appropriation a special 

act may be necessary) . , 25,000 

4 To provide a suitable organ for the lecture hall. ... _ 2,500 
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The State Reformatory at Elmira, as is set forth in the notes of 
the inspection of this institution, was found to be in good order, 
and so conducted as to confer great credit upon its management, 
and this State. 

The overcrowding, however, which has been referred to in former 
reports to the Board continues, notwithstanding the additional 
accommodation provided in recent years. Another extension, 
adding 504 new cells, is under way. and yet when this is com- 
pleted the institution will not furnish a cell for each prisoner, I 
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the indications are that the injurious doubling up process will at 
once begin and, unless outside relief is provided, continue to 
spread through the institution. 

The superintendent of the State Reformatory is admittedly one 
of the ablest penologists of the time and quotations from his 
reports are always instructive. In his report to the board of 
managers, dated September 30, 1884, he clearly sounded the note 
of alarm : 

"The gradual increase of the population of the reformatory 
since 1876 brings us this year face to face with the fact of the 
insufficient capacity of the institution for the number of inmates. 
The true maximum of men iu a single institution for reformative 
treatment is acknowledged to be about 500, so that only 604 
rooms of all grades are provided here. Now the present number 
of inmates is 580 — at this writing, December sixth, it is 608 — 
with a certainty of reaching 700 by May of 1885, so that there 
are now over 200 of the inmates associated two or three in 
one room, a very serious'evil of convict confinement, but especi- 
ally injurious with the youthful prisoners of the reformatory, an 
evil here that should be speedily abated." 

In his report dated September 30, 1885, the superintendent 
writes: "The population of the reformatory is 667 agaicst580 last 
year, an increase of nineteen per cent * * * there 
being altogether only 504 rooms or cells, it has been necessary to 
resort to doubling in dormitories, it measure that is unquestiona- 
bly a detriment to reformation." 

In his report dated September 30, 1886, the superintendent 
writes : " The following is a statement of the number of inmates 
remaining at the close of each fiscal year, viz. : 1876, 164 ; 1877, 
139 ; 1878, 248 ; 1879, 450 ; 1880, 482 ; 1881, 485 ; 1882, 516 ; 1883, 
495 ; 1884, 580 , 1885, 667 ; 1886, 711." 

For greater convenience the population at the close of the fol- 
lowing years is here given : 1887, 747 ; 1888, 828 ; 1889, 944 ; 1890, 
1,102. 

Continuing the quotation tho superintendent writes in 1886 : 
"At the date of the last report a year ago, the number of inmates 
was in excess of separate rooms by 163. The construction of 256 
additional rooms or cells during the year, has only kept pace with 
the increase of inmates. At this writing (December first), the 
rooms are all tenanted, and the old objectionable practice of doub- 
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ling, putting two inmates in one room, is to a limited extent again 
made necessary. I therefore renew tlie request made in the two 
preceding reports, that some provision be made for the transfer of 
some of our surplus of inmates to a reformatory prison." 

In their report to the Legislature dated September 30, 1887, the 
managers of the Reformatory say: "The attention of the Legis- 
lature is earnestly invoked to provide some measure of relief from 
the overcrowding of the reformatory. Any further enlargement 
of the buildings of the reformatory, for the reception of inmates, 
is not believed to be desirable." 

When this was written, the prison census was 747, and is now 
1,152, while a new extension providing 504 new cells is in course 
of erection. 

In his report of the same date, September 30, 1887, the superin- 
tendent writes : "It is urgently required tbat another reform nfory 
prison shall be promptly organized to relieve the overcrowded 
condition of the reformatory * * * To defer very 

much longer the active relief of this reformatory from its constant 
increase of population is to seriously endanger its usefulness." 

In their report to the Legislature, dated September 30,1889, 
the managers say : "The actual average increase of inmates in 
1889 over 1888, not considering those transferred to the State 
prisons, iB 213, a rate of increase which if continued another year 
will give a population of 1,200 or more inmates to be cared for in 
the reformatory. * * * 

"The whole number of single rooms or cells in the reformatory 
is ^65, but not more than 750 are available for ordinary use. 
With more than 1,000 prisoners, as at present (November second), 
and the certainty of having to make provision for 1,200 during 
the coming year, it is apparent that 450 rooms are lacking 
for the proper care of the inmates. The superintendent 
of prisons has advised us that he can afford no further relief in 
our crowded condition in the way of a transfer (o the State 
prisons. Relief, therefore, can ouiy be obtained by providing 
a new prison, or by enlarging those now in existence. Such 
are the manifest evils of the association of prisoners in cells 
that to be compelled to wait for relief in the reformatory 
until an additional prison can be built and made ready for occu- 
pancy, would, we believe, well nigh destroy the usefulness of the 
methods and the results which are peculiar to this institutioi 
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The managers, therefore, recommend, inasmuch as an addition to 
the reformatory would not, of itself, entail an increase in the num- 
ber of prisoners already cared for, or to be sent here, whether the 
enlargement is made or not, that the Legislature authorize and 
provide for an extension of the north wing, of 500 rooms or 
cells with the necessary apartments suggested by such new 
building." 

Under the same date, September 30, 1889, the superintendent 
opens his report to the board of managers as follows ; "The most 
important topic of my annual report for this year, is how to relieve 
the reformatory from over population and at the same time main- 
tain its usefulness, and provide its reformative treatment for young 
criminals. There are 760 rooms all told, with an average number 
of inmates the past year of 022 against 809 for 1888. The highest 
number during the year reached 965, while the number now at 
this writing (November second) is 1,001. 

"The very serious evil consequences of placing more than one 

inmate in the same room, have been kept at their minimum here 

* * but at the best the room associations of 300 or 400 

prisoners is an evil of serious import, one to be avoided in all 

prisons and especially to be avoided in a reformatory. 

"The State should at once, and without delay, commence the 
erection cf another reformatory * * * but so much time 
is required to complete a new prison, that the prospect could not 
afford the required rtlief and there remains then, it seems, no 
alternative but to proceed with erecting additional room accom- 
modations here. Five hundred additional rooms would, after 
leaving sixty vacant cells for facilitating grade changes, etc., afford 
single rooms for only 1,200 prisoners, a number but 199 above the 
present actual count." 

From the above quotations of the board of managers of the 
State Reformatory to the Legislature, and of the superintendent 
of the institution to its governing board, it appears : 

1. That 500 prisoners is about the number which can best be 
treated for the purposes of reformation in an institution of this 
class. 

2. That annually, since 18S4, when the prison population 
exceeded 500, those in charge of the reformatory have appealed 
to the Legislature for outside relief from the overcrowding 
within it. 
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. That iu consequence of the inaction of the Legislature in 
this important matter, the congestion within the reformatory has 
become such that its managers have been forced to request an 
appropriation for an extension as the only alternative left for 
relief, while at the same time they have stood recorded as opposed 
to any extension of the institution. 

4. That the number of prisoners in the reformatory is now over 
1,100, and the ratio of increase continues. 

The position of the State Board of Charities on this subject has 
been consistent. In the report of its committee on reformatories 
to the board, dated December 9, 1886, your committee stated that 
"the danger which threatens the usefulness of the reformatory 
comes entirely from overcrowding. On November 10, 1884, there 
were 599 prisoners. On the same date in 1885, 684, and on the 
date of this visit a year later, 770, every cell being occupied. In 
a reformatory, the personal interest of the superintendent in each 
individual prisoner, and the full knowledge of his case, are essential 
to his moral cure. It is doubtful if the number of prisoners now 
in the reformatory does not greatly tax, if not overtax the powers 
of the superintendent to maintain with each inmate this relation. 
Certainly and emphatically any further enlargement of the 
reformatory would be hurtful to the prisoners themselves and 
opposed to the spirit in which the reformatory is conducted, as 
well as against the public good. But the crowd of prisoners 
Burges in from without, once committed, they must be received 
and cared for as well as possible." 

And the State Board in its twentieth annual report of that j 
1886, transmitted to the Legislature, January 4, 1887, says : 

"The reformatory now contains 765 cells and on Novembi 
10 there were 770 prisoners. Any increase in the number ( 
prisoners committed tor it is strongly disapproved by this Bo; 
which believes that the maximum number that can be individnf 
treated by the superintendent so as to insure their return t< 
healthy, moral life in the community has been already r 
not exceeded." 

Since this date, 1886, the State Board has opposed the eite 
sion of the reformatory and has considered it necessary in i 
faithful performance of its duties as an advisory board < 
State to appear, by representation, before legislative committ 
to oppose appropriations of State money for such extension. 
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The remedy may be found in the establishment of a new 
reformatory to he conducted upon the same principles as the 
Elmira Reformatory. It should, however, be located near the 
great cities of New York and Brooklyn, from which a majority of 
the commitments to the Elmira institution are made. 

Your committee therefore, strongly urges the State Board of 
Charities, in its report to be transmitted to the Legislature of 1891, 
to ask the Legislature to enact a bill creating a commission 
locate a new State reformatory and to make a sufficient appropria- 
tion therefor, in order that work upon the new institution may be 
begun at once. 



II. 
House of Refuge foe Women, Hudson, N. Y. 

[Established 1881.] 
Superintendent, Mrs. Sarah V. Coon. 

Inspected November 18, 1890, by Commissioners dePeystee and 
Stewart. 
Census on that day : 

Officers 

Employes ... 

27 
Inmates 226 



Of the officers, one, the steward, is a male ; the others are 
women. Of the employes, five are men employed about the 
grounds and at the gate, and one is a women. 

The institution consists of a main building, prison building, four 
cottages, hospital, barn, boiler-house, gate-house, store-house and 
ice-house, and owns about ninety-five acres of land. 

Your committee was accompanied by a stenographer in the 
inspection of the buildings, which were visited in turn, beginning 
with the prison building. 

Prison building. — Matron and four assistants. There are 106 
inmates in this building. The girls are confined in separate cor- 
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ridors. There are twelve of these in the building, about 
cells in each. The doors in the cells in the corridors are habitu- 
ally left opeD. This affords the inmates a free opportunity 
hold communication with each other in the corridors. 

In the dungeon corridor is a cell used as a storage-room. 

The temperature in the prison building was seventy-eight 

In all these corridors, the girls were seen reading, sewing, knit- 
ting or talking with each other, apparently without supervision. 
Some of them were sitting on the floor in their cells or in the halls. 

In corridor No. 11 there were two children of one of the inmates 
of this corridor. The younger a year and a half old and the elder 
four years and a halE old. The mother of the children has bean 
here twice. She brought one child in with her and gave birth to 
the other in the institution. 

Q. (Asked of the matron.) Why do you keep these children? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Who knows V 

A. Mrs. Coon can answer that; she is the head of the estab- 
lishment. 

Tour committee then visited the annex, of the prison building. 
The laundry has twelve slate tubs, an ironing-room and a steam 
drying-room. They are well built, convenient and clean. Then 
were three barrels of swill in the steam drying-room. There is • 
clothes-room also in the annex, where the clothing worn by the girU 
when they enter the institutijn is stored and marked with then 
numbers. 

There were thirty-seven inmates on the second floor of the 
prison building. There are thirty-eight cells. All the cells art 
full except one. The girls were all assembled for inspection, ever] 
girl at her door. In one of the second floor corridors the inmate; 
were kalsominiug the walls. The assistant matron of this conidoi 
said her girls behaved very well. She has a class in school, bn 
has charge of this corridor for the day. 

There are five officers in charge of the 106 girls. It was state-: 
that there should be a matron on each floor of the prison, in addi 
tion to the officers in charge, The girls confined in the prisoi 
building also are taught in class-rooms in the same building 
There are two of these in the prison building, both very pleasan 
ami light. The inmates are locked in their cells at night and foi 
meals. Two of the girls on this floor were stated to be mentalli 
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defective, and the matron said that they should be transferred to 
some other institution. 

Third floor, prison building. Iu the prison building the pro- 
motion is from floor to floor, the best girls being on the top floor. 
The kitchen and the bakery are on the top floor of the annex building 
and were found in very good order, neat and clean. On the top 
floor of the annex building the girls were reading and sewing and 
working in their cells. 

Q. I see the girls in their cells or in the corridors sewing, 
amusing themselves, talking freely, knitting or making Christmas 
presents for their friends ; how long is it since they have had some 
regular occupation? 

A. (By Superintendent Coon.) Since we came in here, and I 
don't know how long we have been in here. 

Q. What was the last thing these girls did before they came to 
"their cellB, or corridors? 

A. After dinner, the kitchen girls do the kitchen work ; these 
girls are with the matron, sowing, or knitting or studying their 
lessons, except those that are in school, and they are there until 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, from 2 to 4 ; in the morning, from 
9 until 12 they are in school ; those that are out of Bchool are 
doing the work of the building, or housework, and those that are 
not employed in that way are studying, or kuitting, or sewing; 
from 12 until 2 we have silence hour, and for their dinner ; that is, 
they go in at 12 ; they get ready for dinner ; they have to wash 
and get themselves ready, the same as any girl in any family 
would ; they then have their dinner and they sit and keep the 
silence until school commences at 2 o'clock ; they are occupied in 
sewing and knitting. 
Q. What is the nex.t thing they do ; now it is half-past three ? 
A. They should have their knitting over. 

Q. When you say they should have their knitting over, do you 
•ttiean that they have it as a task, or as they please ? 

A They have it as they please ; they knit their own stockings, 
kJieir own hoods, their own clothing. 
Q. When they are in their cells ? 

A. Not always ; but I have a room there [pointing] where 
they go. 

In corridor No. 3, top floor, cell No. 68, the inmate has a baby. 
tlhe child was born in the institution. 
18 
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Hospital building. — Tour committee next inspected the hospital 
building, which is a long one-story frame building, containing two 
corridors, opening right and left from a central office, twelve 
rooms in each, side by side, opening into the corridor. There are 
two nurses in charge, There ar3 fifteen girls and four babies in 
the building, all of the latter born in the building. Of the fifteen 
girls none were in bed. Some were there an helpers, and others 
with trifling ailments. This building is very pleasant, wall- 
planned, and the housekeeping is excellent. There have been 
eleven children born here in two years, and there is one woman 
now awaiting confinement. The visiting physician comes on call 
when he is needed and lives in Hudson. The nurse in charge 
appeared to be a thoroughly competent person. 

From the prison, promotions for good conduct are made to 
cottage No. 4. 

Cottage No. 4. — Each cottage is in charge of two officers, a 
supervisor and assistant supervisor. There are twenty-four rooms 
and twenty-four girls. There is no regular time which must be 
spent in each cottage before promotiun. It depends entirely 
upon conduct. This cottage is similar to the other cottagBs 
which had been previously visited, although, for the purpose of 
convenience, tbe inspection of this cottage is here noted. 

Cottage No. 3. — The inmates of the prison are first promoted to 
cottage No. 4, then to cottage No. 3, then to cottage No. 2, then 
to cottage No. 1, then to the main building, and they f 
discharged from the main building. 

Q. Are more privileges extended in cottage No. 3 than in o 
tage No. 4, or is it all the same except the number? 

A. (By the Superintendent) The interior rules are all the si 
as the girls go from cottage to cottage they are trusted more. 

There were twenty-four inmates in this cottage. The rooms wer^* 
all full. The supervisor and assistant each had charge of twelve^ 
girls and lock them in at night There are two floors. 

All the girls iu the institution are locked in. 

The cottages are nicely-planned, two-story brick structures^ 
having central corridors and six rooms on each side, on each (looc* 
Au officer sleeps on each floor, iu each cottage, opposite the stair^^ 

This cottage was empty at the time of our inspection. Th--* 
inmates were marching. The rooms are about six by ten fee" 
with a bed, chair, washstand, a small mirror aud i 
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window with wire grating. The inmates are allowed to decorate 
their rooms with prints, picture cards, etc This cottage is in 
very good order, neat and clean, showing good housekeeping. 

Each cottage is complete in itself, having a kitchen, dining-room, 
laundry, etc. 

Cottage No,2. — There were three children, each of about 3 years 
of age, in this cottage ; one born in the institution and two brought 
in young. The children are of three different mothers, all in this 
cottage. 

The cottages are all heated by steam, generated in the boiler- 
louse and brought across the grounds. 

There are twenty-four rooms and tweuty-three girls in this 
cottage. The girls do all the cooking in all the cottages. There 
are two dining-room girls and two kitchen girls in each cottage 
under the supervision of an officer. In the dining-room there are 
two tables Twelve girls sit at each table, and there is a separate 
table for the officers in charge. The children who are old enough 
sit by their mothers at table. 

In each cottage there is a daily record kept, showing the average 
in work, in knitting, sewing, school deportment, health, etc., which 
is taken every day, and the average is made up each week, and 
from the standing shown by these books promotions are made 
from one cottage to the other. Inmates with an average of 
seventy-five per cent are considered for promotion There is a 
page for the record of each girl. The monthly average is made 
up and kept at the main building, and submitted to the 
superintendent. 

The cottages are all kept locked, but the main building is kept 
Unlocked. 

Cottage No. 1. — In this cottage there are twenty-four rooms and 
twenty-three inmates — one vacant room. The inmates were 
gathered in two groups on the ground floor by the windows at the 
EAnd of the corridors, sewing and talking. 

One of the officers stated that she should greatly like to have 
^.n assembly-room in each cottage. The only place in the cottages 
*iow where pupils can be assembled is the dining-room. There is 
e, laundry in each cottage. 

Main building.— The main building contains the offices, class- 
rooms for the inmates of the cottages and main building, and at 
-the time of our visit twelve inmates who had passed from the 
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prison building through the cottages and were shortly to leave t 
institution. The main building is, in fact, the graduating buildi 

We first visited the advanced class, assembled in its class-room 
There were sixteen^ girls present. On inquiry tliB teacher state 
that there were tea absentees ; that the average attendance was 
about eighteen. 

Q. Are these girls excused from attendance when they are nol 
here? 

A (by Superintendent Coon). Yes. 

Q. Why are they excused? 

A. Sometimes they are excused because they are not able 1 
come out and sometimes they are in the kitchen doing work, : 
now, at this time, they are engaged in making preparations foi 
Christmas, 

Lessons are given in arithmetic, geography and America 
history. All the girls can read. In the primary and interme- 
diate departments they are taught to read and write. The 
average age of the girls is about 18. 

These young girls are inmates of the four cottages. Nona com 
to the class-rooms from the prison. School hours are from 9 t 
12 and from half-paBt 1 to half-past 3, and a gymnastic sessioi 
from half-past 3 until 5, excepting now that session i3 held earlie 
because it becomes dark so much earlier. 

Miss Stirling has charge of the entire school. There are on' 
two teachers. 

In the primary class there are twenty-six pupils. There v 
nine absentees. There is a Fourth reader class, a Third rea< 
class, a Second reader class, a First reader class. The Fourtl 
reader class has lessons in long division and the othei 
multiplication and subtraction. 

After completing its inspection of the buildings, your committ 
went to the office of the superintendent and there addressed t 
her the following questions, receiving the following replies. Boti 
questions and auswers are given verbatim, as taken by 
stenographer : 

Q, How do you think the prison building could be improved 
upon for a similar reformatory ? 

A Well, by having the corridors on each floor, so that a person 
could see through both of them, and not have any cells opposite 
each other. 
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Q. Could the present doors be improved upon ; don't you think 
it would be better to have the lower half of the door solid, so that 
the girls can not see each other across the corridor? 

A. Now, let me make a suggestion ; instead of that solid piece in 
the center, I would have that at the bottom and the rest free ; I 
would have every room, if it was possible (you know now they are 
built back to back), with a window, except on the lower floor; 
those are all right. 

Q. Have you a grading, a marking system, and, if so, give me 
some idea of it ? 

A. I have the prison girls begin by keeping the rules, getting 
out from the prison in nine weeks ; they are marked for dis- 
obedience, insubordination, profane language, vulgar language ; 
those are very grave faults; then for misdemeanors, for 
an untidy room — it all goes under the head of carelessness, 
that does — carelessness, for impertinence, for — well, I don't 
know that I can give you all of those small faults without my 
book. . 

Q. "What is the system of promotion from building to building? 

A. From the prison building they are promoted to No. 4, from 
No. 4 to No. 3, from No. 3 to No. 2, from No. 2 to No. 1, from No. 
1 to the main building, where they are not expected to remain 
very long; they remain, as a usual thing, about two months in the 
main building. 

Q. Is the minimum limit of time to be passed by the inmates in 
each building in course of promotion fixed, and is it observed? 

A. It is not fixed ; they are promoted on their record, or their 
conduct and their trustworthiness, and when I find from the presB 
of numbers in the prison, that I must take out some and put in 
others, when they are going out, I mean I have given a conditional 
discharge to a number ; then I take those whose record is the 
best — you see, I can't have a limit, because I haven't the room ; I 
have to take those that are the best and put them in the next 
building. 

Q. The reason that you give for not having a limit is, that you 
haven't the room ? 

A. Ses, sir. 

Q. Then you need more room ? 

A. For that; and I am obliged to keep some of them rather 
long in the prison. 
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Q. Have yon ever had a limit, and was it ever observed? 

A No ; I have never bad a limit. 

Q. Do yon think that these girls have sufficient active employ- 
ment? 

A. Well, I suppose that no would be the fairest answer. 

Q. How can you suggest improving the system ; we must 
improve this, and start better somewhere else? 

A. They could work for mills here. 

Q. Now couldn't your girls make shirts? 

A- They can make shirts. 

Q. Make them by the piece ? 

A If we could get any market for them ; they could make 
overalls. 

Q. Would yon favor introducing any kind of machinery ; as, for 
instance, stocking knitting? 

A I would not. 

Q, Are there any printed rules ? 

A No ; there are no printed rul<=3. 

Q. Don't you think it would be better to have some printed? 

A Well, I have got some written out ; I have got a pretty 
good Bet of rules and order, I think ; I have never haA 
them printed because I have waited ; I didn't want to get a lot of 
iron-clad rules that you can't Live up to ; I have been trying 
and I find them very good ; I have never had a regular 
printed ; I have it written. 

Q. Does each girl know, when she cornea into the institution^ 
just what is expected of her and just what is a misdemeanor anC^- 
agaiust the rules of the institution? 

A Tes. 

Q. And just what is not ? 

A Tes. 

Q. How does she know if she doesn't see any printed rules? 

A I have had them read to her, and I have them written 
and put up on the walls. 

Q. I have not seen any of tbem ? 

A No ; since the kalsomimng commenced they have 
taken down and they have not been put up. 

Q Do you state as a fact that there is a set of rules, eithi 
written or printed, and posted in each of the buildings where 
girls can see them ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Who is in charge of the discipline in each cottage? 

A. The supervisor; she reports ; if there is anything that she 
can not settle, she reports to the superintendent ; the assistant 
supervisor reports to the supervisor of the cottage. 

Q. Is there a fixed code of penalties for all offenses ; ia it 
cumulative, and what ia it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is that printed ? 

A. No ; I have nothing of the kiud printed. 

Q. Well, how do the girls know about it ? 

A. The matrons tell them. 

Q. Yon tell the matrons ? 

A. Yes ; I tell the matrons and if they are in doubt they come 
to me. 

Q. What is the system of punishment for the offenses? 

A If a girl is disobedient, won't obey the matron, she is locked 
in her room and she is kept there until she is penitent and behaves 
herself ; if she finds fault with her food, the second offenie, she 
has bread aud water for the nest meal and she has it until she 
repents ; if she ha3 cause to find fault she is not punished ; if 
Bhe breaks up things and smashes her window and destroys 
property, she has what might be called a shower bath and she 
is put on bread and water in one of those dark cells, and there is 
no limit to the time; a week is the extent, but they are not told 
they will get their week ; they are kept there until we are sure 
they are penitent and we lake them out. 

Q. Where are the dark cells ? 

A. They are in the prison building; they have windows to them 
with iron shutters. 

Q. Do you use corporal punishment at all ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q, Is there a system of rewards and encouragements ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. What is it ? 

A. Promotion. 

Q. Is not the freedom of speech permitted among the 
dangerous ? 

A. I oan't say that I think it is dangerous among these girls 
I couldn't conscientiously say that I thought it was. 
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Q. Not in the prison ? 

A. It wouldn't be to any extent ; but it is supervised tbere. 

Q. But it exists to an almost unlimited extent there ; I saw it 
to-day ; that is not a statement that can be contradicted ? 

A. I do not wish to contradict it ; they are out in the corridorB 
at certain times of the day ; they have the freedom of the cor- 
ridors because I think it is the only way to keep these girls from 
insubordination, and if it were otherwise, it would tend to degrade 
them instead of reforming them; I don't think it is well to keep 
them in their cells ; I keep them out of their cells as much as 
possible ; I grade them ; the bad ones together and the better 
class : I have considered this matter well and I have tried it 
when we had no inmates but those in the prison ; they can com- 
municate, and where they sit in their rooms you can not prevent 
it, so that I think it is better to have them out in full view. 

Q. Does the system of communication between the girls foste 
or decrease their moral improvement in your opinion? 

A- I don't think it decreases their morality. 

Q. Is there daily outdoor exercise for all ? 

A. There is. 

Q. What is it, please ? 

A. The cottage girls have the freedom of the grounds whenevei 
it is pleasant after school hours ; they take care of the yard ; 
cultivate the flowers and they have their daily walks ; they have t< 
come to and from the main building; the prison girls have a v 
in pleasant weather ; in summer they have a play-ground 1 
the trees, where they are taken out in divisions and given exi 
in that way; they take out their knitting or sewing, or the m 
reads to them ; they are read to a great deal when they are out c 
these corridors. 

Q. How many hours are spent in school by each inmate, about ? 

A. For the whole it would average two hours a d 

Q. Is there any gymnastic training for all ? 

A. There is. 

Q. What is that, please ? 

A. They have marchiug, they have dumb-bells and they 1 
the wands, and what would ueually be given in a boarding schi 
in the prison they can only go through a certain amount of mai 
ing; I have the room in those large rooms; but I couldn't giv« 
them dumb-bolls or wands to use. 
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Q, How many hours of work on an average has each inmate a 
day? 

A. I can't answer that in the way you mean, because they are 
not compelled to do a certain amount of sewing ; they are taught 
that ; in the sewing-room they work from half-past eight until 
half-past eleven in the morning, and the housework is all done up 
by half-past nine. 

Q. Are all the girls employed on housework? 

A. Not all ; but those that are so employed are sent into their 
rooms after it is done and sew until school begins. 

Q. How many hours would that be ? 

A. They are employed as domestics, and when their work is 
done they go into school ; by domestics I mean all kinds of house- 
keeping, laundrying the clothing and all the housework and the 
cooking ; so that I don't know that I could give you a better 
answer than to say that their working hours are like those of good 
domestics ; when not employed as domestics they are in school. 

Q. "What are the conditions necessary to release on probation ? 

A. They are promoted on their conduct from the prison to the 
cottages until they reach the main building, and when they have 
been so. many weeks in the main building they are discharged; if 
they behave themselves here for two months they are released; if 
they do not, they are kept longer ; if they show that they are per- 
fectly trustworthy, that you can send them to a room or put them 
at work, and they don't know whether they are to be supervised 
>or not, why — 

Q. (Interposing.) Who makes the discharge ? 

A. The board of managers. 

Q. How often do they sit as a court ? 

A. Once a month. 

Q. Do you have a case or two every month ? 

A. Yes ; we do. 

Q. Do they ever refuse ? 

A. Sometimes — in this way : where they are not satisfied — 
never from the records — as to where the girls can be sent — their 
surroundings. 

Q. Are the discharges made to a place and a person? 

A. Yes ; and the person has to be vouched for. 

Q. Who chooses your subordinates ? 

A. I do. 

19 
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Q, Does the board exercise any control over them whatever ? 

A. Only they confirm my appointments. 

Q. Who dischargee the subordinates? 

A. I do. 

Q. And does the board have any supervision over 
discharge ? 

A. Whenever I wish to have an officer discharged I alw; 
make it in my report and state the case, and they confirm i 
action. 

Q. What amoirot did the Legislature last year appropriate f 
you for all purposes for the institution? 

A. I couldn't tell you. 

Q. Did they appropriate anything for new bnildings last yeai 

A. Not last year ; the year before. 

Q. Have yon pnt up any buildings during the year, 
September 30 to September 30, 1889 to 1890 ? 

A. The ice-house and store-house have been built this year. 

Q. What are the needs of the institution for this year ? 

A. The needs are a library, a cottage and a laundry for I 
hoBpital, and that involves a bath-room with it ; that is all I ha' 
asked for. 



As the result of its inspection, your committee finds that I 
grounds and buildings of the institution are in good order t 
repair, with the exceptions noted. The inmates were all seen a 
appeared healthy and neat, 

The prison building, in the judgment of your committee, ii 
well planned for its purposes. The cells, as a rule, are oppoi 
each other allowing communication. The corridors are small, a 
so arranged that it is difficult for the officers charged with t 
discipline, to have them in careful supervision at all times, 
twelve separate corridors, each complete in itself, we found i 
officers, each, therefore having charge of more than two of t 
corridors, a task, in view of their construction, impossib] 
proper discharge. 

Evidences of a lack of strict supervision were everywh 
manifest. The girls were sitting on the floor in the halls, o 
their cells, alone, or gathered in groups by the windows, idle, 
knitting, or sewing, as they pleased. The prison building 
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intended for the moat hardened of the inmates and should have 
strict discipline enforced within it. 

While not undervaluing the experience gained with age, we 
believe that better results would be obtained and more girlB 
reformed by the employment of younger and more active dis- 
ciplinary officers than some of those we found in charge. Tour 
committee feels that the number of officers in this building should 
be increased, forthwith, from five to eight — the matron, assistant 
matron and two officers for each of the three floors. 

The four cottage buildings are extremely well planned and home- 
Like. We found them pleasant and orderly, and do not believe 
that they could be greatly improved upon. Each is a home for 
twenty-four inmates, who enjoy the comforts of a separate 
room. In each of the cottages there are two officers or one 
to twelve inmates, while in the prison building, with a more 
hardened class, there were 106 inmates and but five officers, or 
twenty-one inmates to an officer. It would be better to have the 
proportions reversed. Tbe girls in the cottages are on the road 
to reform through promotion. 

Each cottage should have an assembly-room, and your committee 
recommends that the Board request the Legislature to provide 
means to make this addition to each of these four buildings. The 
girls now assemble in the corridors. 

The problem of what to do with the unfortunate children 
brought in by mothers about to be confined, or born in the insti- 
tution, is serious and difficult of solution. Certainly these 
children should not be allowed to grow up in the institution. 
There were eleven at the date of our visit, and several of these 
were about i years of age. The act of 1881, establishing the 
institution, provides that the managers shall have discretion to 
retain children brought into it under 1 year of age, or born in the 
institution until such time as they can be properly removed there- 
from and suitably provided for elsewhere. It would seem 
advisable to have all the children over 2 years of age committed 
to the asylum at Poughkeepsie. 

From the observations we made and from the answers of the 

superintendent to the questions put her, it is evident that little or 

no industrial education is given the inmates. The fact would 

seem to be that most of the time when they are not employed in 

ork, at which some of them work for an indefinite time, 
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or during two hours in school, they remain idle, or sew, as they 
please. There is no set tusk. Habits of industry are not taught 
them systematically. This is a grave evil and should be remedied 
at once, and the attention of the board of managers of the institu- 
tion is invited to this subject, as also to the liberty amounting to 
license allowed the inmates of the prison building. 

Two more teachers should be employed for the school. 
found one teacher in charge of two classes in separate rooi 
The superintendent is responsible for the good management of 
the institution, and reforms and improvements should emanate 
from her. 

Your committee recommends that in this institution printed 
rules should be prepared, approved by the board of managers, and 
posted in every corridor or ward ; that the superintendent submit, 
and the board approve and fix the minimum time to be spent by 
the inmates in the different buildings on their way through them, 
by promotion to discharge. This might form part of the rules 
be printed above referred to. 

For industrial training, your committee recommends that stoi 
ing knitting machines should be introduced in the cells of the 
prison building, and shirtmaking and kid-glove making in the 
main building, and a regular daily task of work set for each inmate. 

While undoubtedly deficient in discipline and industrial tri 
ing, the plan of the house of refuge is an admirable one, ai 
may safely be followed by the State in establishing similar i: 
tutions as they may be needed. 



III. 
House of Refuge, Randall's Island, N. Y. 

[Incorporated 1824,.] 
Superintendent, Israel C. Jones. 
Inspected November 6, 1890, % Commissioners dkPeysteb . 
Stewart. 
Census on that day : 

Officers 

Teachers 

Employes 
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73 



512 



decrease in the number of 
i following table will show, 



This institution has a capacity for about 1,000 inmates, and 
receives both boys and girls, who are committed by magistrates 
from the cities of New York and Brooklyn and the river counties. 
The proportion of commitments has ranged from five to sis boys 
to one girl. 

The number of inmates October 1, 1890, was : Boys, 435; girls, 
75 ; total, 510. 

There has been a large and stef 
commitments to this institution, as 
which is given as of October first : 

1882, 811 ; 1833, 778 ; 1884, 758 ; 1885, 718 ; 1886, 623 ; 1837, 
654; 1888, 647; 1889, 660; 1890, 510. 

In hi3 report to the board of managers, dated September 3l>, 
1890, no reason is assigned by the superintendent for the great 
decrease in the number of inmates during the year to October 1. 
1890. It amounted to twenty-two per cent. The institution is 
now about half full. 

Your committee made quite a thorough inspection of the grounds 
and buildings and found them generally in good order and repair. 

The larger boys, who compose the second division, were first 
visited. There are 299 of these, and they were all seen at work 
in the shops, in which, as a rule, they spend six hours a day, or 
engaged at domestic work. 

Printing shop. — In this thirteen boys are employed. They print 
the annual reports of the institution and a monthly paper called 
"The Bright Side," edited in the institution, and which has now 
been issued for a year. They also take orders for some outside 
work. The foreman in charge stated that the boys could be 
taught all the business of printing in a year. 

Your committee commended the publishing of the monthly 
paper and recommended that efforts should be made to publish 
it once a week. 

Oarpenter >thop. — Empty at the time of our visit. It was stated 
that ten boys are assigned to do the carpenters repairs to the 
buildings. 
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Stocking-knitting shop. — Eighty-one boys were making stockings 
by knitting machines, and many of them worked rapidly. The 
average number of pairs knitted is twenty-four daring the six 
hoars of work. One boy was shown who made forty-two pairs. 
There were many idle machines in the room. 

Tailor skop. — Twelve boys were at work ; they make the clothes 
of the boys in this shop, 

In passing, the kitchen, bake shop, etc., were visited and found 
in good order- Four of the boys were baking bread, and five were 
helping to cook the dinner. 

The small boys who composed the first division were next 
visited- The two divisions are kept separate in the institution 
life by a high brick dividing wall built at right angles from the 
center of the front of the main building. The boys of the 
different divisions work, play and sleep on different sides of this 
walL 

Stocking-knitting shop. — Eighty-eight boys were employed in 
this shop, on the top floor, knitting stockings by machinery. 

Stocking -seaming shop. — One hundred and eleven boys were 
employed in this shop, of whom eighty-eight were seaming stock- 
ings and twenty-three were doing something else to stockings. 
Nine young women employes of the institution were also seaming 
stockings. 

Stocking -finishing shop. — Twenty-two boys were finishing stock- 
ings in this shop, which is on the ground floor. They were 
pressing, stripping, mating, folding and boxing the stockings 
which the other boys had made. Ten young women employees 
were also folding stockings. 

Tour committee was pleased to see the last of the stockings. 

On inquiry we were informed that the institution makes 
stockings on its own account, and that they are sold at a 
profit. 

Of the 439 boys in the house of refuge on this day, 302 were 
employed in making stockings, about sixty at domestic work, and 
the remaining seventy-seven either at printing, carpentering, 
tailoring, horticulture or baking. 

The educational industrial training provided in the insti- 
tution amounts to little or nothing. Stocking knitting, as 
here carried on, is a productive and not an educational 
industry. 
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t is the duty of the managers tn inaugurate at once an iutelli- 
t system of trade-schools that the boys who are committed to 
this institution may have an opportunity extended them during 
their detention in it to learn au educational industry, one in which 
brain, eye and hand are all trained, in order that on leaving the 
institution they may be better fitted for self-support 

Eeference is made on this subject to the excellent trade-schools 
meiitioaed elsewhere in this report, as at the State Industrial 
School at Rochester, which have been in successful operation 
there since 1886. The Rochester institution was established in 
1846 and the House of Refuge incorporated in 1824. In 
the matter of industrial training as in many other import- 
ant matters, the younger has left the older institution far 
behind. 

The wisdom and necessity of inaugurating such a trade-school 
system was urged strenuously upon the superintendent, a3 in 
former years. 

Before going to dinner the boys were visited in the lavatories, in 
which very ingenious wire towel racks with individual towels have 
recently been introduced. Dinner is served at 12.15, and con- 
sisted on this day of a good bean soup and large slices of bread — 
ten boys sit at each table. It gave pleasure to your committee 
to note that the boys were no longer allowed to read the daily 
papers while sitting at their meal. Generally speaking the boys 
appeared healthy and clean. 

Dormitories. — Throughout the institution with the exception 
■which will hereafter be notod of a dormitory on the top floor of 
the first division, the House of Refuge continues to provide the 
vagrant or delinquent juveniles, who are committed to it, with the 
usual State prison cell. These are built of solid masonry back to 
back and side by side in three tiers in the center of the dormi- 
tories, and the occupants are locked in at night and unlocked in 
the morning, j^irls and all, In many of the cells there is an open- 
ing by the floor said to be for ventilation. These openings furnish 
ready means of communication between the inmates of cells which 
back against each other and should be promptly closed. Should 
a cell door be opened by the occupant its number appears on an 
annunciator. 

An exception to the prevailing cell system is the dormitory on 
the top floor, first division side. ThiB is a large open dormitory. 
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The ceiling ia low and the windows are too near the floors to sap- 
ply good ventilation. The little boys who occupy it are not, how- 
ever, locked in individually at night 

A praiseworthy feature is the introduction of military drill, and 
we saw three companies of the second division (or largi 
under the command of an officer of the National Guard, being 
drilled in their yard. 

They numbered about 100 boys and performed several evolu- 
tions fairly well. Military drill was introduced first about seven 
months ago. We were informed that the boys want a band, and 
shall be glad to know that they have one, and also to see them 
uniformed in the near future. Several guards took part in the 
evolutions as file-closers. Your committee was informed that 
some of the boys had been employed in building a greenhouse. 

In the office of the institution its books appear to be well kept. 
The last boy admitted was No. 24,369. On inspecting the pun- 
ishment record it was found that eighty six boys had been 
punished in September and seventy-six in October. If these 
months should be taken as showing the average monthly number 
of recorded punishments, the total for the year would be 972, or 
somewhat more than two punishments a year for eaoh of the 439 
boys. It is fair to the management to state, however, that the 
number of recorded punishments has greatly fallen off in recent 
years. The instrument used is the rattan. 

The health of both boys and girls during the year has been 
good. There were six deaths — all boys — of which one was a 
suicide. 

Female Department. 

There has been a change in the matron recently. The building 
was found in good repair, and the housekeeping excellent. Only 
one dining-room is needed and U3ed, as there are but seventy-three 
girls now committed. A room which was formerly used aa a 
second dining-room has been converted into a sitting-room, and 
the use of the lavatories for that purpose discontinued. 

The tank in the lavatory is still used to bathe the girls, but 
appearance of the room has been improved, and greater eleanliw 
insured by the introduction of convenient movable wash stands^ 
which are provided with basin, soap dish, glass, soap and towel. ._a 
The tank should be taken out and a few individual bath tuba 
vided in which the girls may secure privacy. 
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The inmates were occupied in washing, ironing and housework, 
'en were helping in the kitchen. There is also a cooking class 
isisting of sixteen ^irls who are instructed once a week from 
) to three hours by a teacher who cornea from the city ; twenty- 
s girls were mending aud making shirts for the boys in the male 
department. They also make all their dresses and the under- 
clothing worn by the girls. Five sewing machines were in use 
and five hours a day are spent at work in the sewing-room. 

All the girls occupy cells, and are locked in at night and 
unlocked in the morning. For a short time the experiment of 
leaving the doors unlocked at night was tried, but in consequence 
of the murder of a keeper by boys in the male department some 
two years or so ago, the girls were again locked in at night as 
"before. 

The general health of the girls haB been good and they looked 
"well. No one was in the hospital at the time of our visit. There 
"was one death of pneumonia during the year. 

IV. 

State Industrial School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Superintendent, Wm. W. Murray (appointed November 20, 1890). 

Inspected November 23, 1890, by the President of the Board and 
Commissioner Stewart. November 24, 1890, by Commissioner 
Stewart. 

Census on the latter date : 

Male department. 

Officers 33 

teachers 20 

Instructors, technological school 13 

66 
Boys : 

Primary division 117 

t'irst division 271 

Second division , 250 

638 
Total 704 
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Female department. 

Officers 13 

Teachers 5 

13 
Girls : 

Primary division 80 

First division. . . . 
Second division. 

131 

Total 14S 



The first visit to the institution was on a Sunday afternoon, 
attend the service in the chapel. Standing at the head of 
stairB, up which the boys marched in siugle file to enter 
chapel, we had an excellent opportunity to observe them close] 
They were dressed in the new uniform, a jacket of dark blue 
gray trousers, except the boys recently received, who wore ful 
suits of gray. Their frank, cheerful countenances, bright eyes 
cleanliness produced a favorable impression upon your commitl 

They were assembled for the Protestant service, about 400 
and 100 girls. These latter occupied the gallery in the ba< 
the chapel. It was observed, when all were seated, that 
seventy-five to 100 vacant places remained on the floor. We 
informed by the superintendent that about is!00 boys attended 
Roman Catholic service at another time, and that it was impose: 
to seat all the inmates of the institution in the chapel. 

The services were simple. Several hymns were heartily 
well suug by the boys to the accompaniment of a piano ai 
comet. Marching tunes were selected. It was the kind of i 
to do the children good. At the close of the service they mai 
out of the ohapel in good military order. 

The institution is now conducted as a military school. 
deuces of this were everywhere apparent. On leaving the cfc 
we visited the punishment class. This consisted of sixteen 
who had misbehaved and were being sent for a time to this 
A lad of 15 was alone in charge of them, and was putting 
through the awkward squad drill in the most approved 
style. The boys did not seem to enjoy it, but rendered 
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obedience. In former years, in this institution or perhaps in 
similar ones to-day, these boys would have been subjected to 
corporal punishment. 

In the yards, we were saluted in passing by the boys we met 
and were informed by one of the managers who was with us, that 
the use of numbers to designate the boys had been discontinued 
throughout the institution, except on the records. The boys are 
now known as cadet so-and-so, and the new boys do not even know 
their own numbers. This is a good innovation, as it destroys one 
of the stigmas of the commitment. It is the intention of the 
managers to provide dark blue trousers for uniforms for all the 
boys, who will thus be uniformed completely, and to supply them 
with light guns. An excellent military instructor has been per- 
manently employed, and he greatly regretted, as we did, that the 
severity of the weather prevented the usual Sunday afternoon 
dress parade being held. "When the inmates are completely uni- 
formed, the ringing of bells will be discontinued and bugle calls 
will be substituted. All the movements about the institution and 
on the grounds are in military ordfir. We saw squads of boys 
marching about under command of boy officers, and indeed all 
the military officers, except the military instructor, are boys. 

In the lavatory, companies were formed to march to supper 
under charge of a boy lieutenant-colonel. A boy officer was at 
(In- bead of each table at supper, which was served at 5.30 by 
boy waiters at the order " serve the mess." The tables were well 
BSt and the supper was abundant and of good quality, consisting 
of bread pudding, gingerbread and milk. We also witnessed an 
excellent company drill under the command of a boy captain. It 
was our privilege, on this visit, to meet two of the members of the 
board of managers, who explained to us the pressing needs of the 
institution. 

On the following day, the institution was thoroughly inspected 
and all the buildings visited from garret to cellar. Here follow 
notes taken in passing, in the order in which they were made. 
Industries. 

All the boys, except those of the primary division, who are too 
small, are employed at some industry. 

1. Foundry, — Twelve boys were at work here. They ponr the 
metal about once a week and are at work from 7 till 12.45. These 
hours are usual also in the other shops. 
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2. Blacksmith shop. — Ten forges, with two boys at work at e 
forge. They were getting out work for some new fire escf 
As this work is hard, the larger, stronger boys are assigned to 
They average about 16 years, and the shop presented the appi 
auce of a beehive. Some excellent tools made by the boys a 
shown — cutters, drills, screws and hammers, hand finished, a 
with a high polish. 

3. Pattern department and woodtaniing. — Twelve lathes, 
benches for which were made by the boys, who were occupiet 
working from drawings. 

4. Carpenter shop. — "With twenty-four fine benches, each suppli 
with a full set of tools. The model bench came from the Boston 
School of Technology. It is gratifying, in passing, to note that 
technologic training was introduced in the institution, and these 
trade schools established largely as the result of the efforts of Hon. 
William P. Letchworth, formerly president of the State Board of 
Charities, who brought the models himself from the School of 
Technology in Boston, in 1885. 

5. Carpenter shop; repairing department. —The boys at work 
here do all the work of the repairs to the institution. There are 
eight benches and eight boys at work. 

6. Tailor shop. — Here are made all the clothes worn by the 
boys, including the new blue uniform jackets, and the tailors are 
now at work ou the new uniform trousers. There are twenty- 
eight tailors' tables, and eight sewing-machines worked by the 
boys. Each boy is taught to make the whole garment by hand, 
but seams are run on the machine. It is expected that one com- 
pany will be completely uniformed early in December. Uniforms 
for a band were shown, and were well made. There will be eight 
drums, eight fifes and five bugles. Sixty-four boys were assigned 
to work in this shop. 

7. Shoe shop. — For new work, twenty benches. All the shoes 
of the boys are hand-made here. No girls' shoes are made. 
Repairing, twelve benches. In all, thirty-six boys are assigned to 
work in this shop. 

Machine shop. — This is supplied with three lathes, planer, 
grinder, two drill presses, shaper, milling machine, vises, etc., eto» 
Thirteen boys work in this shop. Some of them were making 
[■on planer, a heavy and complicated piece of machinery, whie."^i 
be well finished. On graduating from this shop, eac^h 
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K given a nicely-finished tool box, made in the carpenter shop 
school, brass-bound and filled with a complete set of 
machinist's tools, made by the boys in the machine shop. The 
superintendent, who accompanied me, stated that he would be 
glad to take orders for lathes or other machinery which might be 
seeded in other institutions. A fine lathe bed made for the pat- 
tern shop was shown. 

9. Maton shop. — The boys were idle in this shop, because the 
extremely cold weather had driven them in from the work of con- 
structing a new greenhouse, and the supply of bricks for work 
in the shop had not yet arrived. Several samples of arches, 
gables, walls, and a small house built by the boyB before they 
began work out of doors last spring, were excellent of their kind. 
These will be taken down by the boys and reconstructed in the 
shop. They are also taught lathing'and all kinds of plastering 
and cornicing. Thirty-three boys are employed here. It is 
intended soon to fit up a shop for drawing and modeling in clay. 
Thereisnowafree-haud and mechanical drawing class in the school. 

10. Paint shop. — This is a poor dark room in the basement 
of the main building, directly under the dormitory. On account of 
the danger from fire, it is impossible to store oil and other com- 
bustible materials here, and at a great inconvenience they must be 
stored in a remote part of the institution. Eighteen boys are 
assigned to work in this shop. They do all of the painting in the 
institution. 

11. Printing ojiee.— This is a cheerful room on the ground floor 
of the unoccupied graduating building. Eight boys were employed 
and were occupied in printing the annual report of the school. 

In addition to these eleven industries, one boy was employed at 
ateam and gasfitting, nine on the farm, thirteen in the laundry and 
seven in the bake-shop. 

The variety and nature of the industries here carried on reflects 
great credit upon the management. Nearly, if not all of them, 
may be fairly classed as educational industries. Probably not 
one of them is productive of income to the school. The example 
of the State Industrial School, in this particular, ia most com- 
mendable. The interests of the boys are considered, and they are 
given a chance to adopt a trade for which they are fitted by 
inclination and which will, therefore, more probably enable them 
to support themselves on going out into the world. 
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DOKMITORIEB. 

Wheu this institution was first inspected by tlie member ( 
your committee who has prepared this report, in 1883, the doi 
mi tor lea of the boys' department were all large hall* 
three tiers of cells or small rooms, one above the other, the uppi 
two tiers reached by stairs and the cells lighted from the outsidi 
by narrow slits or windows about five inches wide. The center o 
the dormitories was open. They were then ill-looking I 
unpleasant. Since that time a gradual but steady improvemei 
in them has been going on. Their condition will be no 
order in which they were visited. , 

First division; southwest dormitory*^ This is in the condition i 
which it was originally built. It is dark, gloomy, and suffei'in 
from want of plastering and paint. The beds are of straw, \ 
mattresses, and the rooms or cells are out of repair. An ap; 
priation is asked and greatly needed to alter and repair 1 
dormitory, The iron doors have been removed and the inn 
of the rooms are free to go and come. This is a change of j 
importance. No boy or girl is locked in at the State Industi 
School. The superintendent stated, in answer to my i 
that watchmen patroled each dormitory at night, and that 1 
never had any trouble with the boys. 

First division; cast hull dormitory, — This has been improvi 
and the windows enlarged to twenty-two inches, thus wonderful 
increasing the cheerfulness of the dormitory. When the dormitc 
was last visited the windows were five inches wide. There v 
better mattresses in the halls, and the rooms were in better rep. 
This hall, however, needs painting badly, not having been paiute 
since the doors were removed and other improvements made. 
the work of altering this dormitory was done by the boys. It ^ 
stated that the managers propose to alter this dormitory by t 
ing out the interior masonry. 

Second division ,■ ens! Iial!. — This is the older boys' hall, and t 
been freshly painted. The hinges have been removed ar 
door-frames repaired. The windows were twenty-four : 
wide on one side ; on the other side only five inches, as origir 
built. The rooms with large windows are given to the best b 
In this, as in the other two dormitories before described, t 
are two upper galleries. 
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Second division; northioest or new hall. — This dormitory baa 
«n completely reconstructed ; the partitions have all been torn 
;, the upper gallery taken away and the lower gallery supported 
f columns. On this gallery there is a row of beds on each side, 
1 on the floor of the dormitory are four rows of beds, two on 
r side and a middle passage. By the side of each bed i: 
. There are 130 beds in this hall, which is one of the 
pleasantest open dormitories I have seen in this State or any- 
where. The beds were provided with wire springs. The boys did 
all the work of the alterations, except the heavy wood-woik, put 
up the window-frames and the wainscoting. The best boys in the 
second division sleep in this hall, and if they get in trouble they 
are returned to one of the other dormitories. "When all the dor- 
mitories, except possibly one, which it might be well to retain 
as a place to send bad boys, are altered to correspond to 
this one, all interested in the institution will have i 



rejorce. 

Chapter 346 of the Laws of 1890 appropriated |8,000 for the 
construction of a new laundry. This building is nearing comple- 
tion, and the brickwork, woodwork, including a truss roof, and a 
large portion of the stonework was done by the boys. Its dimen- 
sions are 50 x 100 feet. The walls are of stone. Three stone- 
masons were employed, who worked with the boys in laying stona 
only. The truss roof was exhibited with pride by the superin- 
tendent The stone for the building was obtained by taking down 
one of the high interior walls. In passing, it is interesting to 
note that the superintendent stated that he was in favor of 
taking down all the exterior walls which surround the school 
building. 

In concluding these notes of the inspection of the main build- 
ing of the boys' department of the reformatory, it may be stated, 
generally, that, while scrupulously neat and clean, this part of the 
institution bears evidence of suffering from poverty. The iloors 
in many places are woru, the plaster in many places has dropped 
off the walls, which need painting, the woodwork and frames are 
in bad repair or need paint, as does the exterior of most of the 
buildings. It will cost money to put this institution iu good 
order, but the buildings should bo preserved and necessary paint 
1 plaster should be provided. 
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Hospital 

This building is in the rear of the boys' department, outside of 
the walls, and was finished over a year ago. An insufficient 
appropriation for furnishing it ($3,000) waa made iu 1890, and as 
most of this has been, or will be, expended in furnishing steam 
heat to the hospital from the main building and in putting in 
mantels, etc., it has been impossible to use the building. It is 
now suffering from dry rot. The steps to the front door are not 
up and the kitchen is without a flooring, while at the same time 
the white plaster and wood-work is complete throughout the 
building. The ground floor consists of two large wards, a dining- 
room, a reception-room, a convalescent ward, an inclosed veranda 
and two bath-rooms. The second floor is arranged according to 
the same plan. The boys laid the foundations for this building, 
but for some reason or other they did not finish it, and a con- 
tractor was employed to do so. A sufficient appropriation should 
be made to complete and furnish this hospital. In case of i 
epidemic it would be necessary to use it at once. 

GBEENH0U8E. 
Near the hospital a greenhouse is being erected by the 1 
work being temporarily suspended on account of the cold, 
outside walls for the flower-house were up about ten feet and t 
potting-sked still higher ; $2,500 was appropriated by the Legi 
lature of 1800 for this work. These two buildings, the hospit 
and the greenhouse, stand on one side of a fine square field, neai 
level, and containing about twenty acres, which it is hoped i 
some future time to make available for a parade ground. 



North Building. 

Be turning within the walled inclosure, the north building i 
boys was nest inspected. This fine building was completed ; 
1882, but has never been furnished, and is now standing id 
Immediately after the fire which destroyed the female departmei 
building, in 1887, it was put into temporary use and the inmate 
of the building destroyed, moved into it. When the new buildi 
3 erected on the site of the ruiDS, the girls were moved intc 
and since that date, September 4, 1889, the north building h 
been used. This building is complete in itself, having kitel 
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dining-room, assembly-rooms, etc., and consists mainly of single 
bed-rooms, about six by twelve feet, with good large windows and 
stationary washstands with running water. It was planned to 
receive the best boys before graduation, and they were to be 
assigned to live in it as a reward for good conduct. It is a 
cheerful, well planned and built structure, and a sufficient appro- 
priation should be made by the Legislature of 1891 to make it 
available. 

Pbimaey Department. 

Litlle boye. — This is a separate building in the rear of the female 
department and contained 117 boys. They are under the charge 
of a lady and divide their time between school and play as they 
are too young and small for work. They sleep in open dormi- 
tories, fifty-six iron beds in each, with cotton mattresses, a chair 
by each bed and bureau at intervals along the walls, each boy 
having a drawer. The housekeeping in this building, as through- 
out the institution, was excellent. Two little boys were in the 
boapital on the top floor with bruises. For dinner they had 
bread and a good mutton broth. 

I have long been of the opiniou that it is a mistake to commit 
boys under 12 years of age to this institution, or to the House of 
Refuge on Randall's Island, believiug that they should be sent to 
juvenile asylums or kindred institutions, and in farmer reports I 
have urged the amendment of the law authorizing such commit- 
ments to the juvenile reformatory institutions. Having this in 
view, I took the ages of the boys in the primary department, and 
found one 7 years of age, seven of 8 years, fifteen of 9 years, 
twenty-seven of 10 years and eighteen of 11 years of age, making 
in all Bixty-eight boys out of 117 under 12 years of age. In my 
judgment, these children should, in the nature of things, not be 
committed to a juvenile reformatory. If they had not been sent 
here only fifty boys would remain in the primary department, 
which could then be filled up with the younger and better boys 
in the junior division of the boys' department. 

Female Department. 

The new building erected on the site of that which was 

destroyed by fire was finished in September, 1889, and now 

contains all the girls in the institution, 130 in number. There 

is an extension to the rear, which contains a uue kitchen, 

21 
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refrigerator, store-room, laundry, sleam drying-rooni and ironi 
room. Complaint was made that the work on this build: 
was in some respects not first-class, especially the 
penter's work. The floors were laid on earth and 
wood used was not thoroughly dry and repairing 
immediately necessary. The older girls of the second i 
sion were seen in the sewing-rooms. They were at work i 
their backs turned to the door, so as not to be disturbed. 
school, they are divided in three classes, primary, first and secc 
the second being the older girls. All the shirts used by the b 
and also the towels, are made by the older girls. All who i 
strong enough are employed at sewing or washing in the kite) 
or at housework. The class-rooms are on the ground floor, t. 
the sleeping-rooms upstairs. The little girls sleep two or t 
in a room. The bed-rooms are cheerful, and are furnished ' 
stationary wash stands with running water, chair, bureau, min 
etc. The beds have good wire springs. Each of the older j 
has a room to herself. The first division school-room on 
second floor is a fine room, well lighted, with good cross ventilatioi 
Growing plants are in the windows. The hospital is in the exte 
siou on the third floor over the class-room. It has its kitchen, a 
medicine closet, kept locked. There is a convenient ironvalesct 
room with south and west suu adjoining. Two girls we 
to the hospital. 

Altogether, this is a well-planned satisfactory building, althoi 
the work is not first class in every particular. Before leaving i 
some excellent specimens of lace-work made by the girls 1 
ahown. It was intended to give an exhibition on Thanksgivi 
evening of the work of all the departments in the Industrial Selu 
which could not have failed to be interesting and instructive. 
was stated to your committee that older girls are always brouj 
to the institution in charge of a man and that on occasions I 
man has been drunk. This is a scandal and a reproach to t 
State. These unfortunate girls should be protected from t 
moment that they are committed to the custody of the State, I 
it is especially necessary, considering the character of many 
them, that they should be placed beyond the reach of dm 
temptation. I therefore recommend the enactment of legislati 
providing that girls committed to the State Industrial Schi 
to the House of Refuge ou Randall's island, shall be brought 
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istitutioiis from the courts, or the place of previous detention, 
■omen of good character appointed for that purpose. The 

statement was made that such a bill was introduced in 18911, but 

failed to be reached at the last moment. 



A wonderful transformation has been wrought in the manage- 
ment of the State Industrial School. The spirit of progress and 
kindliness controls it, and a new and bright career of usefulness 
lias been begun. The juveniles committed to it, whether of the 
delinquent class or not, are no longer treated as prisoners. They 
sleep in rooms or dormitories without locks and with open doors, 
nnder such supervision only as is generally used in orphan 
asylums to guard against fire by night. It has been alleged in 
former years that the discipline was severe, and investigations by 
the Legislature, by the State Board of Charities and by its own 
governing board have been made on tins subject. In October and 
November of 18S8, eighty-seven cases of corporal punishment 
Were recorded, in October and November of 18S9, ninety-nine 
cases, and in October and November of 1890, only one case. On 
inquiry I ascertained that this solitary case of corporal punish- 
ment was that of a lad, a chronic offender, that the offense was a 
serious one, yet there was doubt in the mind of the superintendent 
as to whether, after all, the administration of corporal punishment 
in that single case had been wise. 

Under the supervision of its officers a large measure of the dis- 
cipline of the institution is confided to the boys themselves. A 
boy was iu charge of the punishment squad putting the offenders 
through a drill, and a boy was in charge of the gate and let rne in 
and out on arriving at and in leaving the institution. One of the 
high interior dividing walls lias been removed and the project oi 
removing the exterior wall is under discussion. The boys parade 
as a battalion under command of officers chosen from their ranks, 
and on Decoration Day and on the Fourth of July this year (1890) 
joined in the processions to celebrate those anniversaries, and 
marched, greeted by applause, through the streets of .Rochester. 
They all marched back again. 

The experiment of repression and severity has been tried and 
found wanting. The uew experiment of putting the boys on 
honor, promises to succeed. A hoy was shown me who had 
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escaped from another institution, coram itted here, and had a 
been allowed to visit friends in Rochester three or four times 
had always returned. A further illustration ol the present liberal 
management of the school, is the fact that printed passes are pro- 
vided and issued to boys authorizing them to go to the city. So 
far none of these boys have attempted to escape. As a further 
incentive to improvement, tickets are issued to the good boys 
authorizing their parents to visit them in the institution once a 
month. 

In view of the enlightened management of the State Industrial 
School, your committee has pleasure in recommending the State 
Board of Charities to ask the Legislature of 1891 to make such 
liberal appropriation for the needs of this institution as will place 
it in thorough repair, and completely equip it to enter upon a 
career of usefulness. 

Appropriations are necessary for the following purposes, 
the reasons therefore are first given. 

The State constructed several years since a large building, ca] 
ble of accommodating about 100 children besides officers, 
building was occupied by the female department after the 
destruction of the old building, until the completion of the new 
fire-proof structure. The furniture was then removed to furnish 
the new building. One of the great needs of the institution ia 
room for a more perfect classification of boys. It is shameful 
that this building should be left untenanted. It is needed for, 
and should be devoted to the better class of large boys. 

1. An appropriation is required for furnishing this building 
throughout Also for repainting the woodwork and relaying some 
flooring. 

The boys primary department is in a building which waa 
formerly constructed for the girls' primary department. At the 
present time it contains about 120 little fellows, who are exclusively 
Tinder the control of women. The closets in this building are 
badly located, and as used by 120 boys, are a nuisance. Th< 
should be removed entirely from the building, and new oneB 
atrueted in the yard adjoining. Repairs are required of varioi 
kinds to different parts of the building, and immediate attenl 
to these matters is imperatively demanded. 

2, An appropriation is required for the purpose of reconsi 
ing these closets. A small building connected with the 
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building should be constructed, of two stories and connected 
properly with the main sewer. 

All the buildings of the institution are lighted by gas at an 
expense of $3,000 and upwards annually. The pipes through 
which the supply is obtained have been in constant use for many 
years. The quality of gas supplied has been very poor. The 
price paid, considering its quality and the quantity consumed, is 
exorbitant. There is uo competition, both companies being under 
one ownership. For many years the quality of the gas has been 
bo poor and it has been so unskillful! y manufactured that quanti- 
ties of filth have accumulated in the pipes, and the pressure being 
light the buildings are dimily lighted atgre&t expense. The school- 
rooms are so badly lighted as to be ruinous to the eyeB of teachers 
and scholars. The schools must of necessity have an evening 
session, and it is impossible to maintain the interest of scholars 
in books which they can only read with difficulty. To delay the 
correction of this evil would be justly classed as criminal neglect. 
The institution has plenty of power, and an officer iu its employ 
who is an expert electrician. 

3. An appropriation is requested for providing an electric plant 
for the entire premises. 

The main building of this institution was constructed in 1847- 
1849. It was modeled after the old abandoned buildings of what 
is now known as the Randall's Island House of Refuge in Twenty- 
third street, New York, ami this institution has always been 
tampered by the limitations placed upon it by its original con- 
struction. It is now upwards of forty years since the main build- 
ing was erected. A system of ventilation was not then thought to 
be necessary. As a result the school-rooms, dining-rooms and 
lavatories and sleeping-halls are in great need of some means of 
changing the air, without opening a window directly upou an 
inmate. 

4. An appropriation is needed for providing a proper system of 
ventilation for school-rooms, lavatories, sleeping-halls, etc. 

The plastering, lathing and woodwork of the main building is 
Tery old and in great need of repairs. The plastering is falling 
off in many places and needs a thorough overhauling and relathing 
in many rooms. It was not constructed for the purpose of with- 
standing steam heat and the vibration resulting from the tread of 
the numbers uow in the institution. Partitions should be removed 
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in the north wing, and a large library and reading-room construe ted. 
The outside of the buildings need painting. 

•5. An appropriation is needed for relatliing and replastering and 
making and changing partitions about the main building, and for 
a library and reading-room. Also for painting the exterior wall 
of the building. 

The increase in numbers in the institution has overcrowded the 
dining-rooms and lavatories. These rooms should, therefore, be 
extended. This can only be done by adding the room now used 
as a store-room to the north lavatory, and a room now used as a 
paint shop to the south lavatory. The dining-rooms can be 
extended by addiug the rooms now used as bath-rooms. This 
will necessitate the construction of bath-rooms elsewhere. The 
proper place for the bath-rooms ib in connection with the pro- 
posed gymnasium, to which reference is hereinafter made. The 
bath-rooms are too small for the present numbers. 
. 6. An appropriation is needed for extending the lavatories and 
dining-rooms. 

The steam plant now in the institution is not one of modern 
construction. In consequence, the heat in the different rooms 
can not be satisfactorily regulated. The effect of an uncertain 
temperature upon this village of children in school-rooms, lava- 
tories and chapel is very bad. It seems to be impossible with the 
present system to maintain an even temperature. The consump- 
tion of coal is very great. Experts connected with one of the 
great heating plants give as their opinion that the expense of 
reconstructing the system, making available a large part of what 
is now in use, would soou be paid for by the saving resulting from 
a lessened pressure and a scientific regulation of radiators and 
distribution generally. 

7. An appropriation is ueeded for reconstructing the steam plant i 
of the institution. 

The dormitories of the institution, except one which was recon- 
structed two years since are made up of exceedingly small separate 
rooms. Experience with the open dormitory system, proves tlie^^j, 
an immediate change in all the dormitories is advisable. In an^«5 
event, the three old dormitories must be repainted and conside -^51 
able expeuae laid out upon them, when they still remain (hum — i 
and uninviting places for boys. The iron doors have been remove —* 
,nd the windows enlarged along the entire front, but the t w =n 
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-windows still remain live inches in width. Across this narrow 
space there is an iron bar which interferes with the light and also 
gives to the building the appearance of a prison. These dormi- 
tories shouid all be changed, and constructed upon the open plan. 

8. An appropriation is needed for enlarging windows, removing 
iron bars and reconstructing, as open dormitories, the two east 
nails, taking out partitions and putting in columns and supports. 

The chapel of the institution is located in the third story of the 
main building, a most unsuitable location for a chapel. It is 
approached bj narrow stairways, which permit the passage of but 
two persons at a time. Its seating capacity is less than the 
present population, of the institution. It is not a pleasant or 
inviting room. It is badly lighted. It is in a perilous situation 
in ease of fire. For a moderate expenditure, the old chapel can 
be converted into a pleasant room for necessary purposes, such as 
officers' qiiarters, etc. A new chapel is a necessity. 

9. An appropriation is needed for converting the present chapel 
into rooms for officers' quarters, etc., 

(b). Also, for the construction of a new chapel, large enough to 
seat the inmates. 

The yards of the institution during a large portion of the winter 
season and always during wet weather are in such a condition as 
to render drilling impossible. They are also in such a condition 
as to be unsuitable for play-grounds, and in rainy weather, when 
not at work, the boys are held in small rooms, where the atmos- 
phere is bad, and this gives rise to uneasiness, differences and 
complaints. The construction of a large drill-hall would enable the 
management to maintain the efficiency of the military department. 

The management desire also to construct a gymnasium in con- 
nection with the drill-hall, in the sec ml story of the same building. 
Bath-rooms should be constructed iu the same building for the 
entire male department. 

10. An appropriation is needed for a drill-hall, for use in cold 
and rainy weather, and as a play-room for the boys. 

For a gymnasium, to be used for purposes of physical training. 

For a bath-room, with suitable individual, plunge and other 
baths. 

For many years the institution has kept about 150 hogs on the 
premises in the rear of the institution. During the last ten years 
the city of Rochester has so increased that the institution is now 
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located in a thickly populated portion of the city. However well 
kept a piggery may be, it must of necessity be regarded with di&— 
favor by residents in the locality, and when placed, as it now is r 
within a short distance of larga buildings which contain nearly' 
900 officers and inmates, it becomes a nuisance. The manager^* 
have determined to remove the hogs, and abandon keeping them — 
There is a waste from the institution which is valuable as feeiS— 
for hogs. Further, the institution necessarily consumes a very 
large quantity of milk, which is purchased on a contract for an^» 
annual supply at three and one-half cents per quart. Upwards oE^ 1 

500 quarts per day are now required for the inmates, and as num " 

bers increase, the milk supply must be increased in proportion 

The annual cost is now upwards of 56,000 per annum. 

Further, there is in the institution a large number of boys who^^^ 
are not mentally qualified to learn trades, and it iB difficult t(^^» 
obtain proper homes for them. These are boys who may properly 
and profitably be employed at vegetable gardening or to carry on^^» 
a dairy, as is done in other large institutions in Connecticut ant==— A 
elsewhere. 

Land can be purchased within a short drive of the insti tutior^^* 

at a fair price for farming lands. The labor of the boys migh * 

be used in milking, cultivating vegetables, berries, and othe^^r 
lighter forms of farm labor. 

There are forty acres of land connected with the institution, bu "** 
a large portion of it is devoted to buildings and playgrounds f t* 
will probably soon become necessary to remove the playground -*~* 
outside of the walls, thereby occupying a portion of the lanc^S*- 
remaining. The balance will be devoted to horticultural pur- ~ 
poses and gardening. "With a farm attached to the institutior^^» 

hogs might profitably be kept to consume the waste of the insti 

tution. The institution might also conduct its own dairy an^^-* - 
raise on a large scale vegetables which are now purchased in th *^ 
market. A farm might be made a source of saving to the insti — 
tution, besides qualifying as gardeners a class who are not capabl -^^ 
of becoming skilled mechanics. This class seems to be at present*- 
neglected. It is important that it should not continue so. 

11. An appropriation is needed for the purchase of a farm an -^5* 
dairy. 

The hospital building is still unfurnished. The appropriation -^Z* 
of $3,000 made by the Legislature remains unexpended, and tb»-^^ 
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building mioccupied. Almost the entire amount of the appropria- 
tion would be required to equip the building with steam apparatus 
and connect it with the main steam plant. Nothing would remain 
fot furnishing. Or if used for furnishing it would be impossible 
to heat it. During the prevalence of the epidemic known as the 
grip, the vacant building known as the graduating department was 
used, otherwise the institution would have been badly situated. 
This building should at ouce be furnished and heated. 

12. An appropriation is required for the purpose of supplying 
the deficiency in the appropriation for heating and furnishing this 
building. 

The Legislature at the last session appropriated $8,000 for the 
construction and equipment of a laundry. The building has been 
erected. All the brick work and a considerable portion of the 
stone work were done by the boys. Three stone masons having 
been employed to assist in laying the stone only. All the wood 
work, including a trus3 roof, was done by the boys. The remainder 
of the appropriation is not sufficient to equip the laundry with 
proper machinery. 

13. An appropriation is required for supplying the deficiency in 
the laundry appropriation. 

From the first estimate made by the board of managers of the 
institution, all the repairs or alterations in existing building, needed 
furniture, electric plant, or all new buildings recommended as 
required in items one to thirteen, above given, can be made, fur- 
nished or erected for tliB sum of $200,000. 

Tour committee, therefore, recommends the State Board of 
Oharities to ask the Legislature of 1891 to appropriate, by special 
aot, the sum of $200,000 to be expended by the managers of the 
State Industrial School to carry out the recommendations of this 
report, such sum to be expended by said managers upon plans 
and estimates to be approved by the Comptroller and the Stat© 
Board of Charities. 

The appropriation asked for contemplates inexpensive buildings, 
and theif erection mainly by the labor of the boys themselves. 
Should it be granted, the State Industrial School will be supplied 
with very much the same equipment as is now to be found at the 
State Reformatory at Elmira, and its management will be able 
still farther to extend their endeavors to govern the school upon 
scientific as well as humane principles. 
■22 
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Having forty acres of [and, there is no lack of space upc 
which to erect the new buildings, for which appropriations b 
asked. 

In concluding this report upon the State Industrial School, QSit 
seems advisable to summarize needed legislation and to ontliii' _ 
what should be in the judgment of jour committee its future a 

Legislation. 
Acts should be passed : 

I. Prohibiting the commitment to the State Industrial Sdin nr- — -i ) 
of boys under 12 years of age. 

II. Absolutely prohibiting the eomniitmsnt of any femal^^ss 
whatsoever. 

III. Until provision is made elsewhere for the care of the gir la 
now in the institution, and prohibition of commitment of femal^ss 
has been enacted, further legislation should require that gir- 1& 
shall in future he taken to it by women of good character iii 
placp. of men. 

Should such laws be enacted, the management of the institutie^*** 
will be greatly facilitated in their aim to make it one of the lea-<3- _ 
ing and most perfect institutions in the State. With no litfcl-* 
boys, who are now cared for in the primary department ~fc>"J 
women, no longer obliged to receive the young and innocent, ^»s 
well as older and depraved girls and to superintend their ca-ar - *. 
they will find themselves then in control of an institution co* 1 
sisting of three smaller and detached buildings and a large cent*" ** 
main building; providing suitable accommodation for boys, i-ece>i ""*" 
ing as they will then, only boys of the juvenile delinquent cla*^ 38 
between the ages of 12 and 18, they will, with the three detacli^^^ 
buildings and four dormitories of the main building, be able 1 
attain careful and intelligent classification, so that the best po> 
ble results may follow the system of education, industrial traini* 3 ^ 
and discipline which is now pursued, but under great disadv*"-* 1 " 
tages in the institution. 

The gratification occasioned by the inspection of the St3-* e 
Industrial School at which these notes were made, is such that y*>'* jr 
committee feels that the management deserves the hearty aJ^u 
enthusiastic support of the State Board of Charities in tli*?" 
application to the Legislature of 1891, for the appropriation abo"*" 
set forth, On its part, the State has reason to be proud of h* 16 
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advance made in this institution, and should give it liberal pecu- 
niary support 

Should the appropriation asked for be made, the institution 
will be complete in every part, and in future the State should only 
have to provide for its maintenance and repair. 

All of which notes of inspection are respectfully submitted in 
behalf of the committee on reformatories. 

WM. R STEWART. 

Chairman. 
New York, December 31, 1890. 
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Visitations of Poor-houses of the Fourth 

Judicial District. 



By Commissioner Fosteb. 



REPO RT. 



a the State Board of Charities: 

i the early part of June, in company with Secretary Hoyt, I 
sited the poor-house of St. Lawrence county, where 1 found 
•out the usual number of inmates, quite a number of them being 
; everything about the house was neat and in good order, 
Heating an interest in, and care on the part of the keeper, for 
a poor people committed to his charge. 

It is expected that the insane will be removed to a State 
ispital at an early day. 

! visited the poor-house of "Washington county on the 28th 
' October. It is located near the very pretty village of Argyle, 
is an old building, probably built not less than sixty- 
i or seventy years ago, and if when built it was adapted to 
i use it fails entirely now. As a rule the institution has been 
1 kept and the inmates well treated, and in this respect I find 
) change, but the house itself and its surroundings are such that 
;he beet of superintendents or keepers, can not comply with the 
demands and expectations of the public at this time, in caring for 
the unfortunate ones committed to their care. 

The county of Washington is a noble county, hardly surpassed 
in the State in the fertility of its soil, or in the thrift and intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants. It is surprising that in such a county, the 
duty of providing more suitable buildings and conveniences for 
alms-house purposes, has been for so long a time neglected, and 
can only be accounted for by assuming that the citizens of the 
County are not aware of the unfitness and inconveniences of the 
present accommodations, which, to say the least, are not creditable. 
On the twenty-ninth of October I visited the Warren county 
poor-house, at or near the village of Warrensfeurgh. There were 
fifty-one inmates, thirty-four males and seventeen females, about 
the usual number. Everything here indicated care and improve- 
ment and I saw no necessity for criticism of any kind. Those 
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having in charge the poor of this county, are entitled to com 
dation from the public, and gratitude from the unfort 
committed to their care. 

On the thirtieth of October at the Saratoga county poor-1 
near Ballston, there were 115 inmates, seventy-one males a 
four females, of whom twelve were idiots, one-tenth of the whole 
number. This building is pleasantly located ; it is large and airy. 
At the time of my visit the housekeeping mania was in full blast, 
and I had to see things under rather unfavorable circumstances, 
bnt, notwithstanding this, was satisfied that the house was well 
managed, and the poor people seemed to be well taken care of. 
Recent alterations in the house are very great improvements. 

From Ballston I went to Schenectady. This is a small county 
and has a small alms-house, bnt there were fifty-nine inmates, 
forty males and nineteen females. I have no reason to doubt that 
these people are well fed and kindly cared for, bnt the accommo- 
dations are not what they should be, and with .the present 
buildings it will be very difficult to make them so. The present 
poor-house is located in a booming part of the city, and occupies 
some twenty acres of land which is rapidly appreciating in 
value; it can hardly be expected that this property will be 
held for its present use, for any length of time. If I am 
right in my conjecture a new poor-house in another location 
will be required, and it can not be anticipated that it will 
be designed and built without the conveniences now so generally 
required in all buildings of recent construction, having for their' 
purpose the care of the dependent poor. 

October thirty-first I visited the Fulton county poor-house, near 
Glovers ville ; there were seventy-seven inmates, of whom quite a 
number were insane. The change in this institution is wonderful, 
only a few years since there was so little to commend, that a visit 
here was always disheartening. At the time of my visit, which was 
quite early in the morning, I found everything neat and in good 
order in all parts of the house, lacking the conveniences which a 
better house could afford, yet things were well ordered, the 
inmates were contented and the whole air of the house was com- 
fortable and satisfactory. The superintendent and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nare, are entitled to great credit 

The alms-house of Montgomery county was visited on the- 
thirty-first of October. In this county the poor are taken care o£ 
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by contract, the only instance of the kind, that I know of, in the 
State, and a system of which I entirely disapprove, but in this 
instance, in my frequent visitations, I have always been impressed 
with the idea that the poor dependents have been well fed. and 
humanely treated, with accommodations that are ample and com- 
fortable. I saw nothing to criticize, nevertheless the system is 
such that in the hands of a cruel ipan it might easily lead to great 
wrongs. 
Other counties in my district are yet to be visited. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

EDWARD W. FOSTER, 

Commissioner. 
January 14,' 1891. 
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Vistations of Poor-houses of the Sixth 

Judicial District. 



By Commissioner Waleath. 



REPORT. 



To the State Board of Vharitiea : 

Broome Countt Poor-house. 
Visited November 19, 1890. — The buildings are well heated and 
kept clean and in good order. There is an abundant water supply 
conveyed from distant springs. The grounds are well drained, and 
in summer these are cultivated and well kept In 1887 a brick 
wash-house was erected, with sufficient capacity for the entire 
institution. In recent years a hospital has been built, and a 
detached single story cottage has also been fitted up for idiots 
and the filthy insane. This county provides for its dependent 
children in asylums, until suitable homes can be procured for 
them in families. Upon the date of visitation there were 211 
inmates in this institution, distributed as follows : Men, ninety ; 
women, thirty -nine; insane men, forty-two; insane women, forty. 
This poor-house was visited by the secretary of the board about 
the first of October. 

Chemung County. Poor-house. 

Visited November 18, 1890. — This county has erected within the 
past three years a very fine brick, building, two stories above the 
basement, in which were sixty-two male inmates upon the date of 
visitation. The building is very convenient in arrangement, and 
is heated by two furnaces of ample size, with registers well and 
safely located. There are five bath-tubs well supplied with hot 
and cold water, The dormitories are well lighted and ventilated 
and contain eight beds each. The bedsteads are of iron, the 
spreads all white, and the beds in most excellent condition in 
every respect. The inmates are required to bathe once a week 
and oftener if necessary. Everything in connection with this 
building was cleanly and in excellent order. 

The old building is now exclusively used as keeper's quarters 
and for the females, of whom there were twenty-two on the day 
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dte old. The separation of the sexes, in 

iv perfectly maintained. This building is 

A ill bath-tuba and all the inmates are required to 

■ baths. There is a small building conveniently 

iping such filthy inmates as the county may have. 

11 provided with hot and cold water.it is well 

11 I'll ventilated, clean and in good repair. All the 

i wuiieoted with this institution are well painted and in 

it i' h pair. The female quarters are nicely painted inside, 

Hit* H '0 are clean, the plastering in good condition and the 

inn! doors in good order. This institution, in fact, 

In be in as good condition and as well kept as the 

rs of the county should be < asked to provide. It has not 

the policy of this county to retain its insane, and the 

. nl, children are maintained in the Southern TierOrphans' 

Klmira. 

Chenango County Pook-house. 
October 14, 1890.— This county met with the great 
mi [or tune to lose its poor-house and asylum about one year 

-i' by fire. The inmates of the asylum were taken in charge 

by l.lie State arid removed to the Utica State Hospital. The 

atee of the poor-house are now very comfortably cared for in 

■ building, which was formerly used as a-„hotel, and is located 

about four miles south of Norwich and four miles north of - 

!"!'!. On the day of visitation there were fifty inmates, of 

thirty-aii were men and fourteen women; The matter 

i if locating and erecting new buildings had not been fully decided 

nt, I In 1 date of this visit. It has been the policy of the county to 

fur the dependent children in the Susquehanna Valley 

■ l itinghamton, until homes can be found for them in good 

tlieo. 

Cobtland County Poor-bouse. 

I iaiied November 5, 1890. — The buildings used for the poor of 

lln:i a iv are in good condition, well warmed, well lighted and 

.'li jin. The waiter supply is ample and the drainage good. All 
III,, irater-olosata were in good condition. These are cleaned twice 
;i graek fa warm, and once a week in cold weather. On the day of 
visitation there were seventy-one inmates — thirty-six males and 
thirty-five females. There were eight filthy, idiotic women in s 
small building near by, which was well warmed, clean, and in 
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good order and repair. One old man sleeps in this building. In 
the insane department there were twelve men and thirteen women. 
These quarters were clean and warm, the beds were clean and 
had plenty of covering, and the insane were well clothed. The 
dependent children are placed in the orphan asylums oE Syracuse, 
until suitable homes can be found for them. 

Delaware County Poor-hoube. 
Visited October 14, 1890. — It is pleasant to be able to report to 
the Board, a very marked improvement in the poor-house of this 
county. Within the past two years the 'buildings have been very 
thoroughly repaired and painted. They are heated by two fur- 
naces and there is a good bath-room in each department. There 
is a good water supply, and the grounds are properly drained and 
well kept. A separation of the sexes is maintained. The old 
. wooden bedsteads of two years ago have all been replaced by iron 
of the most approved pattern. These are furnished with plenty 
of covering and white spreads, and all were clean, and in good 
order. There were three filthy inmates, two men and oue old 
woman, in a small building near, which was in good repair, clean 
and well warmed. On the day of visitation there were forty-four 
inmates of whom twenty-two were men, twenty-one were women, 
and one was a little girl 2 years old, Since 18G9, the dependent 
children of the county are provided for in the Susquehanna Valley 
Home at Binghamton, until placed in permanent homes. The 
insane of the county have been transferred to State care ever 
since the opening of the "Willard Asylum. The superintendent 
of the poor, the keeper and his wife and the people of Delaware 
county, deserve commendation for the excellent care and keeping 
of the poor and unfortunate inmates in their poor-house. 

Madison County Poor-house. 
Visited December 4, 1890. — A new poor-house was erected in 
this county in 1878, on the site of the old structure, and in 1887-8 
an additional building was erected for the chronic insane. The 
poor-house was found of ample size, in thorough repair, both 
within and without, well warmed, and provided with good beds 
and plenty of covering. An ample supply of spring water is con- 
ducted through the buildings, and each floor is well supplied with 
hose in the event of fire. The force is sufficient to throw the 
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water over the highest building on the grounds. The farm is 
under good cultivation. At the time of visitation there were 116 
inmates, of whom seventy-nine were men and thirty-seven women. 
There were also twenty-three insane men and twenty-three insane 
women in the insane department. This building is heated by two 
fmuiiL'es of ample size with plenty of registers, it is well lighted 
by day and has good ventilation. The beds are good and the 
bedding was clean and in good order. There is water on every 
floor with hose in case of fire. The bathing facilities, with both 
hot and cold water, are sufficient. Provision is made for the 
dependent children in the Madison County Orphan Asylum, at 
Peterboro, until family homes are found for them. This county 
appeared to furnish the insane in its custody with as good car© 
and keeping as the taxpayers are able to provide. 

Otbego County. Poor-house. 

Visited October 13, 1890.— In referring to the reports of the 
State Board of Charities during the last twenty years, and com- 
paring the condition of the poor-house at the time of visitation 
with these, the conclusion is reached that no material change has 
been effected during that period, and that the condition of the 
poor-honse is Buch as to call for the censure of the Board. The 
stoves and stove-pipes were unsafe ; there is but one bath-tub in 
the institution ; the water-closets are very old and filthy ; the beds 
and bedding are in a bad condition. On the day of visitation 
there were forty-six males and thirty females in the institution, 
and also three children under 1 year. There was one child 14 
months old, the mother of which should be removed to the 
State Custodial Asylum, at Newark. The supervisors, the super- 
intendent of the poor and the people of the county, deserve 
censure if they allow this institution and its inmates to remain 
longer in the condition found at the time of visitation. Frequent 
visits of this Board are recommended, and if these are not effective 
in securing improvements it is urged that the attention of the 
Legislature be directed to the matter, in order to furnish the 
unfortunate people confined in the poor-house of this county with 
immediate relief. 

Tioga County Poor-hoube. 

Visited November 19, 1890 . — The poor-house of this county is 
located about three miles from Owego, and is constructed of both 
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wood and stone. The buildings are old but improvements have 
beeu made from time to time. The main building is used for the 
keeper's residence and for the female inmates, of whom there 
were sixteen on the day of visitation. This building was found 
in excellent repair, well painted and papered. Nearly the entire 
building has been refurnished with iron bedsteads, which had 
plenty of good bedding and white spreads. The floors were in 
good repair and clean, the tables and dishes in good condition. 
There were plenty of comfortable chairs, the windows were 
curtained, the stoves and stove pipes in good order and well 
guarded against fire. 

In the two buildings in the rear of the main building were found 
twenty-nine male inmates. Their quarters were clean, warm and 
comfortable. 

At the time of the visitation there were nineteen insane women 
and fourteen insane men in custody, nearly all of them quiet and 
orderly, and very few filthy inmates. In 1885 a two-story frame 
building, with slate roof, was erected for the chronic insane, for 
which the board of supervisors appropriated the sum of $2,500. 
This county seems to be in a good condition to provide for its 
insane, and they can apparently receive as good treatment its cm 
bo obtained at any of the State institutions. The dependent 
children are sent to asylums in Binghamton to await permanent 



Tompkins County Poos-bouse, 

Visited November 19, 18110. — The county buildings are located 
about seveu miles north of Ithaca. The main building appears 
very old, and with the exception of the keeper's part, has appar- 
ently received very few repairs in many years. At the time of 
visitation, everything in connection with the apartments of the 
inmates was in a most deplorable condition. The bedding was 
not only insufficient for the season, but it was in bad repair, dirty, 
and with plenty of vermin. Much of the plastering was off, and 
wbat remained was dirty, smoky and in bad condition. The floors 
1 and dirty. The stoves and stove pipes are out of repair 
and unsafe. Iu a small very open shed in the extreme rear of the 
building are two bath-tubs. This room has no plastering, and no 
v, therefore no stove and no means for warming the room, 
heating water excopt in a room adjoining. The bath-tubfl 
had probably not been used in a month. In reply to queries the. 
24 
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keeper acknowledged that no baths would be given before warm 
weather. The supervisors of the county and the superintendent 
of the poor are justly entitled to the censure of this Board for 
the deplorable condition of this institution. It seems scarcely 
credible that there exists within seven miles of the city of Ithaca, 
thirty-five human beings confined in such quarters as these. The 
county aims to place its children in homes, pending which they 
are provided for in orphan asylums. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

PETEE WALBATH, 

Commissioner* 

January 14, 1891. 
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By Commissioner Letchwokth. 



I'OORIIOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 



Bv Commissioner Letibwokth. 
i. piiper reail at the State Convention of Superintendents of the Poor, held 
at Lockport, N. Y„ August 12-U, 18M I 



In the rural counties of the State of New York, public authori- 

i have provided, for the care of paupers, fifty-six institutions 

nated as poorhouses ; and in the cities of the State, six 

milar establishments called almshouses. The former are tinder 

■ direction of county Superintendents of the Poor, and the 

ter are governed by local boards of commissioners, which have 

e same general powers as Superintendents of the Poor in eouii- 

i, and usually certain special powers and duties granted or 

m posed by the special acts creating them. 

The number of paupers in the poorhouses and almshouses of 

3 State on the 1st of November, 1889, as shown by the Twenty- 

i Annual Report of the State Board of Charities, was 20,749. 

e proper care and supervision of so large a number of depen- 

mt persons is a subject of great importance, whether considered 

i the light of our obligations to humanity or as a question of 

renomy. It has been demonstrated that, in the administration 

inblic relief, the greatest economy is attained when the inter- 

s of humanity are best subserved. If the disabled poor are 

rrounded with unexceptionable sanitary conditions, and at the 

me time provided with skillful medical service and furnished 

j a proper diet, the cttrable sick are sooner restored to health 

I self-support, and many of the chronic infirm are brought to 

rendition of partial usefulness while under institutional care. 

i restoration to health of a dependent member of society not 

is the public burden, but the wealth of the body politic 

i increased to the extent of the value of his labor. Therefore, 

;he establishment of a poorhouse all those means which tend 

(store or benefit health should be brought into requisition. 

"hen it becomes apparent in any community that a new buikl- 

g is necessary for the care of the poor, or that an old one should 
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remodeled, the attention of intelligent and public-spirited 
citizens should he directed to the subject, in order that the beat 
ssults may bo attained and the public interests protected ; other- 
wise, through lack of information and consequent indifference, 
solflsh schemes may dominate and the public good be sacrificed. 

In the selection of a site for a poorhouse it has not infrequently 
happened that one has been chosen in some out-of-the-way place, 
difficult to reach, and having a very poor quality of land. Snch a 
selection is usually made because of the cheapness of the land, 
and is the worst possible economy. The result is an increased 
cost of support and a lower dietary standard. In such cases 
there.isless variety of farm and garden products, the keeper in 
charge soon becomes discouraged in futile efforts to make produc- 
tive the barren soil, and the administration within doors suffers 
from the unsatisfactory and dreary look of things without. On 
the other hand, I have observed that, where a selection had been 
made of a goodly-sized tract of productive land, having a warm, 
loamy soil, pleasant to till, plenteousness abouuded. Not only. 
did the fields show heavy crop3, but there was an abundance of 
fruits common to the climate and every delicacy a good garden 
could produce ; while the large and comfortable barns and stables 
betokened the wisdom of the founders of the institution. Under 
such cir cum stances, it will be found that the keeper, instead of 
being soured and disheartened, has a hopeful look, and reflects in 
his counteoauce the thrift and prosperity of his surroundings. A 
poorhouse of ordinary size should have a farm of from 150 to 200 
acres of land. A site must be chosen having a pure atmosphere. 
It is also essential that there should be a bountiful supply of 
pure water. 

The institution should be situated so ;is to be conveniently 
accessible, in order that it may be more frequently visited by the 
benevolent and those specially interested in the care of the poor. 
Where such visitations are frequent, a faithful and intelligent 
official comes sooner to bo appreciated, a stronger public interest 
is maintained in the institution, its needs are better understood, 
and appropriations to meet them are more likely to be grauted 
readily by the board of supervisors. 

After a site has been purchased, no expenditures should be mat 
in the direction of building until the whole property has bee: 
surveyed, a map made of it, and the location fixed, not only c 
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aged and infirm, no special provision is required for this class in 
the poor house. In districts where there is much intemperance 
and lice ntiouan ess, the class of dependents are more degraded, 
and larger hospital accommodation is required. 

jug out the large institutions of New York, Kings and 
Erie counties, the inmates of nine of the pauper establishments 
of the State, on the 1st of November, 188!', averaged forty-two; 
in twenty-three of them the number of inmates averaged sixty- 
three ; in nine the number averaged eighty-five ; in four the 
number averaged 109 ; in five the number averaged 140 ; and in 
five the number ranged from 154 to 262. These figures do not 
include the insane. From these averages it will be seen thai if 
we take into account the contingency of an occasional increase 
over the average number, a poorhouse to accommodate from 
eighty to ODe hundred inmates is oftener required in this State 
than one larger or smaller. The fluctuation of numbers i 
to a poorhouse population ought not to be overlooked, i 
buildings of sufficient capacity should be provided to meet 



The plan of a poorhouse that I present, in the elaboration c 
which I have been voluntarily assisted by Mr. George J. I 
architect, of Buffalo, is designed to accommodate eighty inmates, 
and illustrates, it is believed, many of the general principles that 
should enter into the construction of buildings used for this pur- 
pose. The plan may be enlarged in certain of its departments, 
that is to say, in the general dining-rooms, dayrooms and dormi- 
tories, so as to accommodate one hundred inmates. The style of 
architecture is unpretentious and domestic. The central, or 
administration building, has more the appearance of a substantial 
dwelling-house than of an institution. It contains the office, 
reception-room, storerooms and apartments of the keeper, 
including the family dining-room, kitchen and bathroom. 
the rear of this budding and connected with it by coven 
ways are the dining-rooms — the men's to the right 
the women's to the left On the second floor are sevei 
apartments, one of which is designed for an assembly 
or chapel. Another may be used for a women's worki 
Back of the dining-rooms is the general kitchen, from which I 
dining-rooms are supplied through the serving-rooms. In I 
rear of the kitchen is the laundry, etc. At the right of the o 
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building is a cottage for men, and on the left, one for women. One 
of the rooms in each of these cottages is designed for a night 
attendant. Tho cottages are connected with the administration 
department by covered ways, which may be constructed 30 that 
glazed sash or closed blinds may be added in winter if desired. 
These covered ways afford pleasant walks for the aged and con- 
valescent. As one of the principles entering into this plan of con- 
struction is, that tho upper floors of the buildings are mainly 
designed for night use and the lower for day use, these covered 
ways, or corridors, should not in any case be more than one story 
in height. Being lightly constructed, they may readily be 
removed in case of fire, by the apparatus usually provided for 
such an emergency. Beyond the cottage on the right iB a one- 
story hospital * for men, and beyond the cottage on the left is a 
similar one for women. They have each a diet kitchen and 
a nurse's room. Unless what are strictly termed hospital cases 
are numerous, the hospital, or infirmary buildings, may be 
placed in the rear of the men's and women's cottages and so 
connected therewith that the light will not be shut out from 
the halls. A detached workshop for men should be placed 
in the rear of tho men's cottage. The barns, stables, and other 
out-buildings are not Bhown, as tljeir location depends some- 
what on the plan upon which the vegetable garden, orchards, 
and farm tract are laid out. By separating the buildings, as 
shown in the plan, the entire institution is loss liable to destruction 
by fire than if it were built in one block on the congregate plan, and 
the rooms may be better ventilated and better lighted by the sun, 
which helps to warm the apartments receiving its rays, and at the 
same time promotes health. While anything like elaborate orna- 
mentation should be avoided and simplicity and economy observed, 
nevertheless, there should be a variety of outline and a harmony 
iu the various parts in keeping with good taste and creating a 
pleasing general effect. It is desirable to avoid those hard and 
formal lines which suggest at first sight a pauper institution. If 
we begin with the interior and adjust the various parts to tbjB 
needs of the inmates and the necessities of convenient admiuistra- 

•Ia relation to hospital construction and tho erection ol tmlldlnBS for contagious 
diseases, and to moans and methods of properly carina lor the sick, a very lis- 
book entitled "Hand Book foe Hospital Visitors" has been published by the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York City, and I would recommend that evei y one 
oharited with the ears of the dependent sick or infirm should secure a copy of It. 



<rill naturally present varied and piercing out- 
lines. D ' country poor- 

ble, tin.' character 
ol real homes. Whatever material may be used and whatever 
the plan and Btyle of building adopted, true economy will be 
reached by building well and requiring that everything be done 
in a workmanlike manner. 

In locating buildings it should be seen that the situation is dry, 
the ground free from secret springs, and the spot sufficiently 
elevated to afford good drainage. It is desirable to place them so 
as to secure sunlight as far as practicable in all parts of the build- 
ings at some period of the day. They shonld also be placed so 
as to afford plenty of lawn space in front of them. 

The best material for building, all things considered, is doubt- 
less brick. U the buildings are made of wood, more satisfactory 
results as to warmth and strength and perfectness of the work 
will be reached, by jointing the edges of all rough studding joists 
and timbers at the mill, and surfacing the edges of the boards 
used for sheathing; by covering the studding within and without 
with these boards laid diagonally and strongly nailed, and by 
laying a covering of good sheathing paper underneath the clap- 
boards. On the inside sheathing shonld be nailed strips of ver- 
tical lath upon which the horizontal lath should be nailed. If 
mortar of proper consistency is nsed, it will clinch under the lath 
against the sheathing, and in this way a warm and firm wall will 
be secured- A wooden building constructed in this manner, sup- 
ported on a substantial and dry foundation, and kept well painted, 
will prove more durable than briek. Stone buildings for poor- 
houses are not desirable on account of their liability to d&mpneBB, 
which can not be overcome without increased cost in construction. 

Buildings containing so many sick and infirm shonld not exceed 
two stories in height In case of fire, egress is more difficult, and 
the cost of supervision is greater. The difference in the expense 
of constructing a two-story building and one that is higher is not 
so great as one would at first suppose, notwithstanding the cost 
of the roof is the same for both, because the substructure for a 
building exceeding two stories is more expensive than it is for a 
two-story one. The higher a building is carried the more it is 
exposed to the wind, which takes hold of it as at the end of a 
lever, bringing greater strain upon the various part*, thus requir- 
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iiR greater strength throughout. The outer walls of brick build- 
ings should have an air-chamber within them, or ho so constructed 
by the use of hollow brick as not to be liable to dampness. There 
should be numerous flues for ventilation, with registers in the 
rooms, both near the ceiling and the floor. The chimneys in all 
cases should have their foundations on the gronnd and be care- 
fully laid. In a building of brick the partition walls should, as 
far as practicable, lie laid in the cellar and extend to the attic. In 
this way the structure will be better protected against fire, and it 
will be stronger. The floors should be constructed so as to 
deaden sound and be slow in burning in case of fire. Hall, dining- 
room, dayroom, kitchen and other floors that are much used 
should be of maple or other hard wood or genuine Georgia pine. 
Ail stairs should ho nf good width, with low risers, broad treads, 
and plain, strong balusters. Square landings are also highly 
desirable. Easy stairs have much to do with the comfortable 
" 8 e of such buildings and the safety of the inmates. Both the 
n Pper and the lower window sashes should be made to raise and 
lower by means of weights, cords and pulleys. Over the doors of 
the day and sleeping rooms it is advisable to place adjustable 
glazed sash. Convenient outside iron stairways with wooden treads 
a n<i platform landings, should be provided for the second stories 
°f the buildings, as a means of escape in case of fire. The stair- 
ways and platforms should have railings and be accessible through 
doors opening outward. 

In dormitories where there are numerous beds there should be 
n< H less than fifty superficial feet of floor-space to each bed. This 
w the minimum fixed by some standard authorities when the ceil- 
'ugs are twelve feet high. For an ordinary poorhouse the ceilings 
ov *£jut not to be higher than this nor less than ten feet. In many 
°' our public buildings the ceilings are too high. In order to 
secure the requisite amount of air-space it is better to increase 
the superficial feet of the floor than to have very high ceilings. 
" hile it is important to provide sufficient floor-space in single 
r °o-ms, not more than a liberal allowance should be given ; other- 
Bl8 s, when the institution iB crowded, an abuse will creep in by 
Pacing two beds in rooms designed only for one. As to the 
"JQoQut of air-space required in the hospital, authorities greatly 
"*er. It is safe to say that, with the most perfect arrangements 
^Seible for ventilation, there should be more than double the 
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quantity per bed that is necessary for each inmate in an associate 
dormitory. 

Ample provision for open fires, especially in the hospital depart- 
ment, is highly desirable. They are valuable auxiliaries to venti- 
lation, and promote health and cheerfulness. In brick bin 
the wall flues may communicate with incombustible ducts or flues 
in the cellar, so arranged as to convey the foul nir in the 
various rooms above to the central chimney, and thus ventilate 
the whole establishment; or, the foul air may be carried to a 
special stack warmed by hot steam coils within its top, and time 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Supplementing the open fires, the buildings may be econom 
cally heated by steam, generated at a central point and carried i 
pipes through the cellar and passages under the covered ways I 
the different departments, where the heat may be distributed 1 
direct or indirect radiation. Whether steam, hot water, or 1; 
air furnaces are used, the air supplied from the outside should li 
taken from some distance above the ground. The system of he» 
in^ should be such as to afford a plentiful supply of heat win 
ever needed. If steam be used there must be ample bnil< 
capacity, which is seldom provided. Many of the inmates of i 
poorhouse have feeble circulation, and consequently require niort 
artificial warmth than persons in vigorous health. If a geueral 
heating apparatus be used it may be placed beneath the laundry. 
It is desirable that the room containing it should be vaulted with 
brick, as also the cellars adjoining, sill of which should be amply 
provided with ventilating flues. It will be advantageous to have 
two boilers, so that in case it is necessary to repair one of them 
the other can be brought into requisition. If steam is used for 
cooking, a small additional upright boiler with pump is thought 
by some to be desirable. 

"Where a natural head of water cannot be obtaiued, and it is not 
intended to maintain a constant pressure of steam sufficient for 
tin' use of a steam force-pump in case of fire, a water-tower may 
be erected of sufficient height to distribute water over the highest 
part of any building. This tower may form a part of one of the 
principal buildings, or may be separate from it. For ordinary 
purposes, tanks may be placed in the attics of one or more of tho 
principal buildings, but these will not afford ample protection in 
case of fire. The water should be elevated by means of t 
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pamp. Windmills have frequently been tried in connection with 
a water supply; but, bo far as I can learn, they have 
Unsatisfactory investments, and have usually been superseded by 
steam. All cheap devices for conveying and distributing water 
should be discarded. The capacity of the tanks will be regulated 
by the amount of water used and by the intervals betweei 
of raising steam. If steam is not used for cooking, these inta 
in summer will of course be longer than otherwise, and 
tanks will be required. 

A common mistake is to use, at the outset, a very small main 
water-pipe. I have known of instances where an inch pipe had 
been tried for this purpose. For an ordinary country poorhonse 
the main supply pipe ought to be of casHron and not less than 
three inches in diameter. The socket joints should be sealed 
with lead, and the pipe laid in a graded trench below all possi- 
bilities of frost. When we reflect that it is of vital importance to 
have an abundance of water in institutions of this kind, both for 
purposes of cleanliness and as a protection against tire, the 
additional expense of using a large instead of a small pipe ia m 
Scant matter, especially as the cost of digging a trench is 
HO greater in the one case than the other. 

Hydrants, with a sufficient supply of hose to meet the emor- 
of fire, should be placed at proper distances from the 
buildings and on the floors of the principal buildings. Con- 
veniently at hand in the different departments there should be a 
lilace where buckets may be hung, to be used only in case of Ere. 
\. here sewage can be discharged into a copious stream, or into 
«ny large body of water without polluting it to the detriment of 
ilu,se using it, this is the least expensive and least troublesome 
"way of disposing of it. "Where this cannot be done, the dry-closet 
system can be adopted, in which case means should be pre vided 
lor drying and storing in summer an ample supply of earth for 
the year, The earth may be dried in vats with movable covers, 
such as are used in making salt by solar evaporation. It can then 
cled into a cheap, close structure alongside of the vats. 
If earth-closets are used, it will be well to project them from the 
igs and connect them therewith by short passage-ways 
'.loss-ventilation. Another plan of disposing of sewage, 
iore expensive one, is that of collecting it in a series of vats 
that the overflow of one passes into a second and from 
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that into a third, whence the liquid is discharged into a stri 
OT distributed over the surrounding land and absorbed tkes 
The solid matter which is left is intermixed with ashes or o 
materia], and is used as a fertilizer on the land. 

All the necessary facilities for maintaining cleanliness n 
supplied, especially in respect to proper arrangements for hi 
iug. The bathrooms should be made comfortably warm i 
Supplied with cold and hot water, the latter being under the i 
control of attendants. A separate department in the laundi 
at least separate provision for washing clothes that come f 
the hospital wards, is imperatively necessary. In addition 
means for drying clothes in the laundry, there ought to he y 
facilities to accomplish the same object out-of-doors when 
weather permits. 

A high degree of order should be observed in these institute 
and this can be satisfactorily attained only when made a r 
of consideration in the construction and arrangement of the b 
ings. Plenty of closet room conveniently situated and abundi 
of storage space are important. A roomy, place for keeping 
clothes and' property of the inmates separate from the propert 
the county is desirable. No excuse should be found for lm 
ing up the rooms of paupers with their old clothes, 
trunks, etc 

Respecting basements in county poorhouses, my observi 
have led me to the conclusion, that the evils resulting from 
use of them have been so great, that these places shoul 
emphatically condemned. I have never yet found a poorhi 
basement that, at certain seasons of the year, was not damp 
mouldy, the beaded moisture sometimes trickling down the n 
In some of our older poorhouses may still be found in the t 
ments, single rooms or cells which were formerly occupied t 
inmates. These damp, unwholesome places were at one t 
source of abuse and a cause for just complaint. A laundry in 
basement is particularly objectionable. Whatever may 1 
arrangement for ventilation, the vapors and oil'ensive odors I 
this department will, to a greater or lesB extent, creep upw 
and extend through the building. If a basement be pmvidt 
have virtually a three-story building, with the piping and v 
lating shafts in the way on the bottom floor, and inconveni 
&u<\ increased cost of administration resulting from additii 
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stairways. Of these, for a ulaas so enfeebled as poorhouse 
hiraates, there should be h libla In tin-' country dls- 

tricts at least, where laml is cheap, there is no necessity nor 
excuse for basements, and I think we should regard it us & funda- 
mental principle in building poorhouses, that they should be 80 
planned in the beginning, that basement iloors can not after' 
"be converted into living apartments or workrooms, should the 
institution become overcrowded, Iu place of basements there 
should be good cellars, and these should be used solely for tb.e 
necessary pipes and air-ducts and for the storing of coal and other 
imperishable materials. Arrangements for keeping fruits and 
vegetables elsewhere than under the living part of any of the 
buildings are essential. The noxious exhalations that arise from 
decaying vegetables are so subtle, yet dangerous, that supplies 
anbject to decay should be stored where they can do no harm. 

On the grounds of every public institution, it is well to pro- 
vide a yard with a close board fence whore all unsightly materia] 
may be stored. Some shed room in this yard is desirable, and if 
it can be arranged so that the workshop will connect directly with 
the yard it will be more convenient. 

A pleasant indoor workroom for women, aud for the men a well- 
lighted workshop, where tools may be repaired and certain kinds 
of indoor work carried on, are indispensable. It should be a car- 
dinal principla in poorkouse- management that every inmate must 
render, as far as he is capable, some kind of service to the county. 
This much is due the public, and the welfare of the beneficiary is 
thereby promoted. No sadder sight can be found thau that of idle 
people in a poorhouso sitting in a row with folded hands, an exempli- 
fication of living death. "With nothing to engage their minds and 
thrown back on sorrowful reminiscences, it is but natural that they 
should become dejected, fretful and querulous. If the ability to 
labor is a matter left to the judgment of the attending physician, it 
will be found that many industries can be carried on and much more 
work performed thau is generally supposed. Not infrequently a 
iM.rp< liter will be found who can be made very useful at odd jobs, 
a tailor who can repair old clothes and make plain garments, or a 
aker who can repair the shoes of the inmates. Light work 
may sometimes be improvised which will benefit those employed, 
though not affording much, if any, pecuniary profit. By the 
practice of a little ingenuity on the part of those in charge and 
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the giving of slight rewards for services performed, many, if i 
most, of the infirm women may be induced to andertake 1 
tasks, such as sewing, knitting, patchwork, preparing and 
carpet rags, etc., and the men may be led to perform light work in 
the garden and the fields. One of the best systems of poorhouse 
industries that I have seen in this country was at the Oawego city 
almshouse, where, on a summer's day, nearly all of the adult male 
inmates were employed, some weeding or hoeing in the garden, 
some picking up stones in the fields, whither they had been con- 
veyed in wagons, while the women within doors were seemingly 
all doing something. All appeared contented and interested in 
their work. On one of my visits to the Monroe county almshouse a 
few years since, where the necessity of employing the inmates is 
well understood, Superintendent McGonegal had among his work- 
ers a considerable number of men engaged in making wooden 
skewers, which he exchanged with his butcher for meat. For the 
purpose of extending employment in winter, I have known of 
sheds being erected, which were comfortably warmed, and in 
which such of the men as conld do some work were required to 
break a certain amount of stone daily. This arrangement greatly 
reduced the number of inmates in the poorhouse. When a pauper 
finds that he must, to the extent of his ability, render compensa- 
tion for his support, though required to do but little, he frequently 
becomes disgusted with poorhouse life and will manage to barn 
an independent living. 

One of the great evils in our poorhouse system grows out of an 
incomplete separation of the sexes. In the investigation made 
into the causes of pauperism by the State Board of Cha 
pursuant to a concurrent resolution of the Senate and Assembly 
of 1873, it was found that many families of hereditary ps 
had sprung from marriages consequent upon acquaintanceship 
formed between debased persons while inmates of the poorh 
There are other serious evils springing from this source to which 
it is needless to refer. I am clearly of the opinion tha 
houses should be so planned that separation of the sexes does 
not depend upon the administration, but is absolute from the 
internal construction and arrangement of the buildings. Means 
should also be provided for classifying the inmates, as far as 
ble, according to their peculiar mental and physical 
condition. Separate rooms ought to be provided for certain 
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[ the respectable and worthy poor, who are sometimes com- 
piled in their old age to seek refuse in the poorhouse. It 
loes not seem right to force this class into constant and intimate 
isociation with the degraded and mischievous. In the plan pro- 
tented, a complete separation of the sexes is effected, and classifi- 
cation of the inmates may still further be maintained by inclosing 
he yards in the rear of the men's and women's departments with 
li table fenoes. 

A room in which religious services may be conducted oiight 
form a part of every poorhouse. To some inmates the opportune 
for divine worship is necessary to their peace of mind, and 
irtainly should not be denied to any. Upon all, its influence 
ineficial, and is helpful in the preservation of orderly deportment 
.nd good discipline. 
After the buildings are completed the grounds should be 
■operly graded, care being taken to keep the good soil on the 
surface, also to see that there is a quick descent for a little 
istance on all Bides of the building. The grounds should be 
.nted with a limited number of clean-leaved, large-growing 
These should not Vie planted so near the buildings 
a to shade them or obstruct the free entrance into them of sun- 
ght, or prevent the circulation of fresh air. In the treatment of 
■oumls a few flowers are admissible, as they give pleasure to till 
ies of the officers and to the better class of inmates; but 
fluity of them should be avoided, for they require more 
less attention, and are likely to be neglected at certain seasoni 
i patriarchal trees affording refreshing shade, and a broat 
■een, well-kept lawn are a good set-off to the plainest buildings 
md give satisfaction to every beholder. A grove or belt of ever- 
greens planted in the quarter from which come prevailing win< 

I prove not only a protection in winter, but a pleasant retreai 
a summer. In laying out the grounds and mapping the farm, 
ixtensive orchard with the best kind of fruit should not be over- 
loked, as also a large vegetable garden convenient to the 
ildings, through which might be laid a pleasant center walk 
)r tiered with flowers. 

The barns and stables should be rearward from the men's side 
f the institution, and the men's side should be towards the town, 
r the side by which the buildings are generally approached, in 
>rder to secure greater seclusion for the women inmates. Too 
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little attention is usually paid to (he mutter of providing goo 
buildings on poorhonae farms for the storage of grain and fodde 
for tliB proper care of stock in winter, for the preservation of fan 
machinery and tools and for the storing of vegetables and frai 
In some of the populous and wealthy counties in the State, tl 
ouf-buildings wo aid be a disgrace to any thrifty farmer, and }-■ 
they remain in their unimproved, uupainted, sometimes ruinot 
condition from year to year, a standing monument to tr 
parsimony of the county authorities. 

I have thus briefly referred to some of the leading print 
pies which may be useful in planning and constructing ne 
poorhouses and in improving old ones, but the subject is 01 
deserving more extended treatment than time and the occasic 
will permit. 

In closing, I must refer to an evil that has a most dishoartenii: 
influence on this subject. It is oue that closely affects the publ 
interests, and it should be the duty of every citizen to strive I 
correct it. However careful we may be in selecting suitable siu 
for poorhouses, however judiciously we may plan and constru 
them, unless their affairs are well administered, this carc-f 
preliminary work is of no avail. The position of a superintendei 
of the poor is one of great responsibility, both in relation to 1 i 
expenditures of a county and the true interests of the poor. Oa 
such persons as are best qualified for the position should be select* 
to fill it, and when selected they should be retained in office i 
long as they satisfactorily discharge their duties. A businet 
man or a corporation, in employing an agent for a difficult at 
responsible position, takes great pains to secure a person in evei 
way competent to fill the place. This agent, with each yeai 
experience, becomes more valuable to his employer, and is i 
important factor in the success of the enterprise with which ha 
connected. But with an officer of the poor, it matters not he 
suitable a man may be chosen for the place or how faithfully ai 
efficiently he may discharge his duties, after a few years at most 
demand is frequently made for a change, simply because tl 
incumbent has profited by the salary long enough, and now soi 
one else ought to have it as a compensation for political service 
I believe in political organization, but hold that the aims of su 
should be to promote the highest public good- No business m; 
would discharge an efficient and experienced employee on t 



inds upon which we supplant a tried and faithful public officer. 
mid we not adopt in this important branch of the public ser- 
vice what is considered a cardinal principle in conducting 
ordinary business affairs? The result of our present policy la 
that, when a man enters upon the duties of his office, except the 
reword of an approving conscience, there is no inducement for him 
to put forth his best efforts or to encourage him in well-doing. 
However earnestly he may labor to make his administration 
successful, he knows that at the end of his term another may take 
his place, and that improvements which he would otherwise 
undertake might not be carried out by his successor. He there- 
fore naturally feels less concern in poorhouse affairs, and while 
intending to discharge his duty, is satisfied if he thinks he earns 
his salary. Instead of exercising his mental faculties to the 
utmost to promote the public welfare, lie is tempted to use the 
opportunity his office affords to further his personal aims. Until 
this policy is set aside and business principles adopted in the 
management of our poorhouses, we cauuot look for that high 
standard of administration which ought to govern these 
institutions. 
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Its Effect upon the Recipient with Suggestions as to the 

best Methods of Dispensing Relief to the Dependent 

Classes: ist, In Cities; 2d, Outside of Cities, 

or in Rural Districts and Counties." 



By Mrs. C. R. Lowell, of New York. 



OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 



ior road at the State Convention of Superintendents 
nejd at Lookport, N. y., August ta-14, 1890.] 



I am very much obliged to the committee on topics for having 
given me sn interesting a subject, and allowed me so much 
latitude in dealing witti it,, hut before proceeding further, I wish 
to protest against one of the phrases used. I object to the term 
" dependent classes," unless in speaking of the insane. That Buch 
a class, not included among the insane, does exist among us is a 
fact ; in more than oue county of this great rich State, there are 
families, as you know, who for five generations have beeu more or 
less dependent on their fellow citizens, and such families do con- 
stitute a class ; but yet I protest against the use of this phrase in 
a, way to guggest that the existence of such a class should be 
recognized, except to be abolished. 

To speak of the "best methods of dispensing relief to the 
dependent classes" implies that such a class is to be sustained, 
and its existence not only recognized but encouraged. Such ha8 
■undoubtedly been the practice in almost all of our counties. 
The administration of public out-door relief has kept a dependent 
class as a constant burden upon the community, but the moment 
it is a question of improved methods of giving relief, the first 
object must be to root out such a class. That there will always 
be persons who must be helped, individuals who must depend on 
public relief or on private charity for maintenance, is true, but it 
is a disgrace to any community to have a dependent c/<iss, and the 
fact of its existence is a proof that the community has done its 
duty neither to those who compose it nor to those who maintain it. 
It stands to reason that, siuce all the wealth produced, all the 
food, clothing and property of every kind is created by work, 
everybody who consumes any of it ought to help to produce it ; 
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the. normal condition of a community is, that every member 
should contribute towards its store of wealth by his work. The 
communities which have many idle members, people consuming 
but not producing wealth, whether they be rich or poor, are in an 
unfavorable condition. The communities where the bulk of the 
members are producers are fortunate, and it should be consider) A 
a shame to any community to have a large number of persons so 
poor that they are being supported by the rest. 

Therefore, I say, do not let us seek the best means of dispensing 
relief to the dependent classes, but let us rather try to find that 
means of dispensing relief to persons in distress which will result 
in destroying dependence in the shortest possible time. 

To return to the first branch of our subject : " Out-door relief 
and Us effect on the recipient." 

Out-door relief includes, of course, all kinds of relief given to 
persons in their own homes, that is, outside the doors of any 
institution, be it poor-house, asylum, hospital or cither building 
where the inmates relieved come under the control of others. 

Out-door relief may be either public or private relief. It may 
be paid out of taxation, by money given unwillingly, and often by 
persons in very straitened circumstances, or out of contributions 
made voluntarily by persons who gladly give of their superfluity, 
and sometimes of their poverty, to help others as they hope. 

The effect of out-door relief on the recipient differs somewhat 
with the source from which it comes. Public out-door relief, 
being given from public funds by officials not at all affected by the 
giving, necessarily assumes a sort of communistic character. It 
seems both to the official who gives it and to the person who gets 
it, as if it were derived from some store of public property, belong- 
ing to no one except the official and the recipient, and not, like 
other property, the result of any exertion or effort Bolh the 
officials and the pauper know that they do nothing to earn it; 
they know that whether much or little is drawn, it comes without 
any sort of effort on their part, and therefore they assume that it 
is, so to speak, a natural product, not the result of the work of 
men. Of course we all know that this is far from the truth ; that 
taxation is not a light burden, and that all the money that goes 
to the paupers of a county comes out of the pockets of the people 
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f the county who work to pet it. Still, aa I have said, thia fact ia 
rer present to the mind of the pauper (or rarely), and therefore 
d gratitude for what he gets, and receives it indeed, after 
ery short experience, as his by right, getting the communistic 
og very readily. "It belongs to the community; oon- 
qnently to any member of the community who needs it ; 1 am 
lat member of the community, and there is no Bhame in taking 
hat belongs to me." This feeling is inherited, and we have in 
B of our counties, as I have said, five generations of families 
ho have been recognized by their fellow citizens as entitled to a 
pport from public funds — why, no one cau tell ; certainly not 
•ausc they are more intelligent or more useful than those who 
pport them. 

Private out-door relief, relief given voluntarily by people who 

i very well afford to give it, does not have this particular bad 

jot upon the recipient, because, recognizing that there is an 

lividual ownership and an individual benevolence in the gift lie 

i does not get the sense of right which he acquires 

, the receipt of public out-door relief. Neither is the fund 

1 which private relief is drawn so inexhaustible, considerations 

[ economy do have to be regarded, and therefore it ia never 

md, I think, that private relief is knowingly continued, as pub- 

o relief very often is, from generation to generation. In these 

irticnlars, therefore, private out-door relief is much to be pre- 

rred to public out-door relief. They have, however, usually one 

i bad fault in common. Private out-door relief as well as 

blic out-door relief is apt to be indiscriminate, thatis,uniutelli- 

int and hasty. The reason for this is that, as a rule, people seem 

a unable to appreciate the far-reaching effects of what they do 

b matters. They are accustomed to regard the giving of 

very simple and easy thing, especially if it ia the 

ley of othera which ia to be spent. People are hungry, people 

cold — what more simple than to feed them and to clothe 

The trouble is that they look only at the material side of 

i, they ignore the fact that human beings have souIb and minds 

lioh are influenced by every experience of life ; they never stop to 

what is to be the effect on the soul and mind of this person of 

t they do for him. and therefore they do the thing that comes 
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easiest. I am sorry to say that I believe that a great deal ol the 
relief given both from public ami private funds is given from 
sheer selfishness. It iBgiven l>ecanse the people who give it will 
not take the trouble really to help those who are suffering. Food 
and clothes and coal are easy things to give away, and so they 
' m in place of charity. Charity wonld mean feeling a 
responsibility for the welfare of those in distress, and 
undertaking to find and destroy the cause of their trouble, which 
is by no means a simple or easy task. 

But, assuming that the relief is given, what is its effect on the 
recipient, beyond a momentary comfort? History will give as 
the auswer, but to her I shall not now appeal. It is unnecessary 
before this audience, for every one of you knows by his own 
experience what is usually the effect of relief upon the character 
of those who receive it, aud, what is more importaut, upon that of 
their children. Whatever exception you may have encountered, 
yon know that the rule is that those who receive relief, . 
soon become, idle, intemperate, untruthful, vicious, or at least quite 
shiftless and improvident. You know that the more relief they 
hare, as a rule, the more they need. Ton know that it is destruc- 
tive to energy and industry, and that the taint passes from genera- 
tion to generation, and that a pauper family is more hopeless to 
reform than a criminal family. That this is so, you know, but 
that it must be so in the nature of things, even you may not 
have recognized, and may never have reflected why it must be so. 

The reason is to be found in human nature itself. It is not -that 
paupers are to start with, or perhaps to end with, any different from 
other human beings, except in the one fact that they have brought 
themselves down to the lowest possible standard of living, moral, 
mental and physical, and will be satisfied with almost nothi 
long as it requires no exertion on their own part to get it. Tk9>4 
law of humau nature which accounts for pauperism, and for tin;. 
pauperizing effect of relief, is that a man will not work if he caifl 
get what he wants without working — that is, if what a man want^* 
can be got without effort on his part, he will put forth no effort to 
get it, and he wonld be a fool if he did. The trouble is thaJga 
pauper wants so very little ; he cares neither for self-resmaB^ 
independence, cleanliness, nor decency. What he does v/^^^^M 
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tod of a kind to keep him in a miserable state of existence, and 

othes enough to keep birn from freezing, and these he can get 

X>m those who give relief, and therefore he ceases to work to get 

;hem ; by ceasing to work he loses his physical strength, his 

iergy, his ability to work, his power of self-support. It is a law 

lot only of human nature, but of all nature, that any faculty not 

ih(1 becomes useless ; exercise is necessary not only to keep a 

nd legs in good working order, but also to keep courage and self- 

«ct and energy in existence. The fish in the Mammoth Cave 

iftve loBt their eyes because they never use them ; the pauper 

s lost his power of self-support, 'and his independence for t 

me reason. 

Do not these facts (for facts they are which can not be denied) 

most clearly to the suggestions which I have been 

quested to make as to the best methods of dispensing relief? 

Do they not show that the most vital interest of the recipients 

relief to be guarded is his character? And that any system < 

dispensing relief, which is expected to do good, must be based 

upon a regard first tor the moral welfare of those who need help? 

jid again, does not this mean that it is impossible to help people 

t all, without devoting much time and thought to tlje duty? 

But who are these people who need help ? 

Setting aside the insane, who must be dependent? more for the 

ike of others than their own, but with whom we are not con- 

»rned, the other "dependent classes" to be considered, are thi 

fldren supported by public funds, aud the men and women, who, 

c one cause or another, seem to need the help of strangers. 

Starting with the proposition that every family should inain- 

a itself, that every man should support himself and his wife 

1 hiB children, and that consequently it is highly undesirable 

j tempt anyone not to do it, although if it is an impossibility, 

a community will do it for him, it is reasonable to say with the 

ior Law Commissioners of England (in their report in 1834), 

t public relief roust be accompanied by conditions which make 

■ receipt unwelcome, and only to be accepted as a last resort. 

ying this principle to the case of dependent children, we may 

j that siuce it is a thing much to be deplored that parents 

J neglect to care for their children and should cast them 
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off upon others, every obstacle must be put in the way of their 
doing it, and the children must be cared for, if the duty does 
devolve on the community, not in the way which their parents 
like best, but in the way they like least. Parents who work for 
their children and suffer for them, have a right to decide how 
they shall be brought up ; parents who cast there off upon their 
neighbors to support in addition to their own, should have no 
voice in regard to their present care or future fate in any particu- 
lar. They should be educated in the way which will make them 
the most useful citizens to the State which has taken a parent's 
place to them. Under our present system, the children, whose 
parents refuse to maintain them, are brought up at public expense, 
but according to the will of those parents, and they, bavin 
them off during the years when they were a trouble and expense, 
when they reach an age to be a source of gain to them, receive 
taem back. 

New York and California, the two States which have adopted 
this wicked, cruel system, whereby the funds raised by taxation 
are converted into a means of temptation to weak and selfish 
parents, are reaping the reward of their course. They each have 
more than one dependent child, one child living as a pauper on 
public money, to every 300 of their population, while inMichigau, 
where the State really takes the place of the parent, and,, when it 
releases the latter from his duties also deprives him of his rights 
over his child, there is but one dependent child to every 10,000 
of the population. 

For the care of dependent children, and as a means of reducing 
the number of such children to the lowest possible limit, I am 
persuaded that there should be in each county an officer, whose 
sole duty it should be to care for such children, to see that only ■ 
those actually without friends are supported by the community, 
to put those who are sick or crippled into hospitals, those who 
ar*i wicked into reformatories, those who are fitted for family life 
into families to board and to fiud permanent homes for them at 
the earliest possible moment, and where it is necessary, to have 
obju-ge of a small central, distributing "Home." No officer having 
to deal with paupers should ever have control of a dependent child, 
and not one of such children, sick or well, should enter a poor- 
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By tliis uieauB, wo should not have one-tenth of ti 
Impendent children we now have, and those who were dependent 
r ould cease to be so naturally, as other children do, when they 
Kjnire the power of self-support. 

To pass now to the chronic recipients of public out-door relief, 
the families, man and wife and children, who live ou thei 
ighbors an a matter of coarse. The only thing, if they ar»> to In 
saved from the degradation which you know so well, if inherited 
pauperism is to be cut off, is to present to them the alternative of 
If-support, or of support by the public under stringent rules, the 
u and wife in the poor-house, entirely separated from each other, 
i children distributed is families, but where the parents must 
lot know. To many, this choice, so presented, would act as a spur 
3 exertion, and you would fiud, and they would find, much to their 
\ no doubt, that they were as capable of self-support as 
b neighbors who had heretofore supported them, and where refori 
; Impossible at least the pauper inheritance would be broke: 
Of coarse at this point we come to the real difficulty whicl 
niseis this question, and that is, the fate of such as really cannot 
pport themselves, and yet to whom the poor-house seems too 
•eat an added misery. What is to be done for the woman with 
pridden husband ? What is to be done for the unhappy wido' 
her little children? Their sufferings are pathetic indeed 
hey call aloud for human pity and succor, but you will find that 
> miserable, inadequate, unsympathetic public out-door relief 
uly makes the matter worse — that, if once this were swept away 
i whole thing rendered impossible and the way left open tor 
neighborly kindness to give the needed help, there would really 
less preseut suffering aud no future hereditary paupftri 
Public relief, besides acting as a tempter aud corrupter to thos 
rho receive it, also serves to harden the heart and dry up thi 
iprings of sympathy in the breasts of their neighbors. Th< 
lOwledge that the poormaster has the power to give relief seei 
cause many persons to give up all sense of responsibility 
irds those who sutler, and make them deaf to the faint voice of 
iscieuoe, which sometimes, even now, tries to make itself heard 
l behalf of charity. In every community, when any one of its 
leinbers is overtaken by misfortune, if there is sickuess, aecidei 
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or sin, ii is the duty of the test of the community to care for that 
Buffering member, but not by the Laud of n poormaster, not by 

public relief; that is not the charity which each one owes to Ida 
fellow-man, nor is it charity to give money, ranch or lit) 
neither to know or care how his neighbor fares. It ia charity to 
take trouble, to feel and to show real sympathy, which leads to 
kind deeds, and to see to it that the suffering, whatever it maybfi, 
is relieved, so far as human care can relieve it, that the wants are 
supplied, not for to-day or to-morrow, but so long as they exist, 
and above all, that the character of those who suffer, is helped 
and nut injured by all that is done for them. 

It seems to me to show a deplorable lack of confidence hi 
human nature, for those who know how fearful are the moral 
effects of public out-door relief, still to fear to abolish it because 
they think that, without it, those who really ought to lie helped, 
will be deserted and left to suffer. I believe that ii" the field wart 
left clear for the exercise of real charity, that it would be found 
that help would be given to those needing it. Their own relations, 
their own friends, would make far greater efforts than they now 
do to succor them, and when necessary, others also would join in 
helping them. 

In larger communities, it is unhappily necessary to have 
societies and associations for doing this service for those in dis- 
tress, but in the more sparsely settled neighborhoods, the need of 
the few among them would be known and help would be given, if 
only the temptation of depending on the poorraaster to attend to 
all such matters were removed. And, if the worst came to the 
worst, and neither the people themselves, nor their relations, nor 
their friends could help them, and the poor-house were the only 
resort, is not that exactly what the poor-bouse is for"? Is it not 
maintained for the very purpose of receiving and sheltering those 
who have no other resource ? 

Even if a few people, suffering from no fault of their own, who 
ought to have constant and tender care in their own homes, should 
be neglected by their neighbors and be forced to seek the shelter 
of the poor-house, cruel as this might be, would the physical 
suffering of these few (for there is no doubt that they would be 
few) be worse than the fearful moral degeneration and physical 
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degradation which is described by the words ."hereditary 
pauperism ? " That men, who know that that curse is fostered 
by public out-door relief, should still advocate the giving of such 
relief, to save the possible necessity of sending a few persons to 
the poor-house, seems to me to be the same thing as if, were a 
pestilence raging in a city, and the only means of preventing its 
spread was to remove those already attacked to isolated h< spitals, 
the very physicians themselves were to raise the cry that this was 
a cruelty, because they so much preferred to stay in their own 
homes. 

Is the temporary comfort of a few score of persons to outweigh 
the welfare of hundreds of thousands for generations to come ? 

May I ask the gentlemen of the convention to read a report on 
out-door relief made by a committee of the State Board of 
Charities in 1888, which contains some valuable testimony in 
regard to the system by the superintendents of the poor of the 
State of New York ? 
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Benedict's Home fob Destitute Colored Children, 
New York. 

o the State Board of Chanties : 

1 compliance with the request of the president, I visited the 

Benedict's Home for Destitute Colored Children in New 

•k, March 12, 1890, and made careful examination and inquiry 

3 its condition, and into the application of the society for the 

iproval by the Board of its certificate of incorporation. The 

istifcution is located at No. 120 MacDougal street, the center of 

b colored population of the city. The building is a four-story 

J basement brick structure, valued at 822,000. At the time of 

' visit, it had thirty-three colored children as inmates, viz. : 

iven boys and twenty-two girls. All the boys were said 

i be under 8 years of age and the girls from 4 to 12. The 

retakers and teachers are sisters of the Order of St. Dominic. 

3 meet the pressing needs of this class ' of children, the society 

lently purchased a lot of seven acres at Rye, Westchester 

nty, at a cost of $20,000, upon which are a three-story frame 

, formerly a boardiug-house, several outbuildings and 

i, and also an orchard. It is the intention of the society to 

model and extend the dwelling upon this lot and open it in 

iptember next as a " country branch " of the home, after which 

b building in the city will be used as a " reception house." The 

titution, since its opening in 1886, has carried on its work under 

sense from the New York city board of health, which license 

still in force. It has the earnest support of the Roman 

holic churches of the city and the commendation of Archbishop 

igan, whose letter upon the subject, and the appeal of the 

sv. John E. Burk, president of the board of managers, are hereto 

>ended. It is also much favored by the press of the city, and 
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eo far as can be ascertained, bj persons engaged in benevole 
work in behalf of dependent children. It is therefore recorameni 
that the application of the society for its incorporation 
approved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES S. HOYT, 
Secrete 
Dated Albany, N. Y., March 18, 1890. 



Buffalo Deaconess Home of the Methodist Epihcopai 
Chuboh, Buffalo. 

To the State Board of Charities : 

The committee to which was referred the application of 
Buffalo Deaconess Home of the Methodist Episcopal Church, : 
the approval, by the State Board of Charities, of the articles i 
incorporation of the said home, having carefully inquired into t 
matter, respectfully reports : The object of the incorporation is t 
carry out the work of the deaconesses, as provided for in i 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, an extract fio: 
which is as follows : 

"The duties of the deaconesses are to minister to the poor, v 
the sick, pray with the dying, care for the orphan, seek I 
wandering, comfort the sorrowing, save the sinner, and relinj 
ing wholly all other pursuits, devote themselves, in a general y 
to such forms of Christian labor as may be suited to their abilities 

It is thought by those making the application, that the aims ( 
this organization, as set forth in the above extract, are such as* 
bring it under the provisions of chapter 446, Laws of 1883, wlri 
requires the approval by the State Board of Charities of the i 
tificate of incorporation of societies undertaking the care of orph; 
or destitute children. 

It is asserted by those engaging in the work, that it is not i 
intention of the corporation to provide any home for orphans e 
destitute children at present, but that in the development of t 
work thi3 may possibly be done in the future. At present, so fi 
as destitute children are concerned, the incorporation will assist ii 
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finding them good homes and rendering them such other aid and 
assistance as possible. 

The incorporators of this institution are alt connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The first signer is the bishop of 
the diocese ; John T. Gracey and J. E. Williams are pastors of two 
of the churches in Buffalo ; Francis H. Root is one of the most 
substantial men of that city. The other men are all gentleman of 
established position in the community where they reside. The 
women are all members of the Woman's Home Missionary Society, 
and are active in charitable work. 

The association has leased a pleasant home, No. 108 South 
Division street, which is the home of the deaconesses. There are 
about six deaconesses now there, and it is expected that there will 
be thirteen in a few weeks. Two of them, it is said, are trained 
nurses. All of them are devoting themselves to this charity with- 
out compensation. They visit and care for the poor and the sick, 
relieve distress, and give religious consolation to the dyiDg. The 
incorporation provides this home for them, and instructs them in 
the art of nursing and in religious life. 

The association has a fund of about $1,000 to its credit and is 
in a prosperous condition. 

The committee recommends that the approval of the Board be 
given iu the usual form to the application of the said organization, 
believing that its works and aims are highly commendable and 
will prove eminently beneficial to the public 

WM. P. LETCHWOKTH, 
Commissioner Eighth Judicial District, Committee. 

Albant, N. T., October 8, 1890. 



Okdeb of the Brothers op Nazareth. 
3 State Board of Charities : 
lie certificate of incorporation of the Order of the Brothers of 
:eth having been referred to me for investigation, I beg leave 
tort that I have ascertained that the Brothers of Nazareth is 
Ler of the Protestant Episcopal Church and that they have 
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been promised by Gen. dePeyster of New Tork, when incorporate 
a gift of about 110 acres of land in Westchester county, and thai 
they also have sufficient money to carry on their proposed work. 
I recommend that the certificate be approved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H AM- ALEXANDER, 

Commissioner. 
Albany, October 8, 1890. 



Brown Memorial Association for the Education of Boys. 

To the State Board of Charities : 

The certificate of incorporation of the Brown Memorial 
Association for the Education of BoyB, having been referred t 
me for investigation, I beg leave to report that I am informed t 
said association is under the care of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and that it is proposed to establish, on property near 
Poughkeepsie bequeathed to them, a home for the care i 
education oiboys. I recommend that the certificate be approve* 
Respectfully submitted. 

SAM. ALEXANDER, 

Commissioner. 
Albany, October 8, 1890. 



Asylum of the SrsTEES of St. Dominic, Orangeeubgh, 
Rockland County, N. Y. 

Inspected December 8, 1890. 
Census on that day : 

Sisters of St. Dominic 

Employes (farm laborers) 

Total 

Inmates, girls 

Inmates, boyB , 

Total 550 
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The asylum receives vagrant or destitute children, who are 
mainly committed to it from the city of New York, by the inter- 
vention of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and is supported by the weekly per capita of two dollars each, 
paid by the city for the care of the children. The incorporators 
are the Mother Superior and some of the sisters in active manage- 
ment of the institution. The institution consists of a main 
building of brick, in which the larger number of the children eat 
and many of them steep; of an adjoining building used as a 
residence by the sisters, and of seven outlying, detached frame 
buildings, most of which are one-story and used as dormitories. 
In addition to these is a school building, and at some distance a 
farm-house in process of being altered into a hospital. 

The main building was first inspected and was found in good 
order and repair, heated by steam. The kitchen and dining-room 
for the children are in the basement ; there is no cellar under the 
dining-room, and as the Burface of the ground outside is about on 
a level with the top of the windows, it did not impress your 
committee as a suilable and healthy dining-room for the children, 
although it was clean. 

There are two chapels in this building, the larger of which is 
for the children's use, and mass is said in it every morning. 
Communicating with this is a second, smaller snd'handsomer 
chapel, used by the sisters themselves. The two upper floors of 
the building are divided into rooms of different sizes, fordomitory 
purposes. In each room was a board of health permit for a cer- 
tain number of beds, and in every case the number of beds did 
not exceed the number allowed. The domitories contained from 
ten to fifty beds, and were neat and well ventilated. The beds 
were clean and there appeared to be sufficient bedding. 

The Mother Superior stated that two children slept in many of 
the beds, an older girl with a young child. It was stated that 
this was not because there were not enough beds, but for warmth, 
and to teach the older children the care of little ones. Noticing 
a considerable number of children under 5 years of age, your 
committee advised, however, the purchase of cribs for these. 

The school building was nest inspected. About 300 of the 
children were assembled in their class-rooms, each class in charge 
of a sister teacher. 
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The girls had been freshly washed, and, as it was a holy day, 
presumably wore their best clothes. In general they appeared 
neat and healthy, with skins, eyes and heads all in good condition. 
Quite a close examination was made. 

The- outlying buildings, with the exception of the infirmary, 
which is a two-story building, are each frame, one-story dormi- 
tories. They were found in good condition, and iu several of them 
the children who occupy them at night were assembled. In each 
of two of the buildings there was a sick child, unattended, with t 
windows opened. Their removal to the infirmary was advised. 

On the day of inspection, the thermometer was way below t 
freezing poiut and the temperature in some of the rooms was mucl 
too cold. The sisters stated, however, that they accustomed t 
children to cold, and had only lost six of them by death din 
the last five years. ■ 

In the infirmary on the first floor were seventeen children 
with sore eyes and slight ailments, none were in bed. Some years 
ago ophthalmia hold possession'of the asylum, and the sisters take 
a natural pride that they have been able to conquer and expel it, 
with the exception of the cases noted, several of whom are young 
children recently received. On the second floor were five children 
in bed, two of whom were very ill — phthisical cases. 

The sanitary arrangements were good. Individual bath tubs, 
no tanks, individual towels, slate troughs with spouts of water for 
each child and evidently good drainage and plumbing, showed 
that the management understand the necessity for such things. 

The institution owns, subject to mortgage, 140 acres of good 
farm lands upon which many of the articles consumed by the 
inmates are produced. It is situated about twenty-one miles 
from New York, and about equi-distant from the Orangeburgh 
and Blauveltville stations on the West Shore road. The sisters 
in charge are kindly, pleasant women, and evidently have a 
genuine care for the children sent to them. 

Under these circumstances and in consideration of the i 
noted, your committee is of the opinion that the application o 
Asylum of the Sisters of St. Dominic for incorporation under t 
laws of the State should be granted. 

WILLIAM B. ( 

Dated New Yoke, December 8, 1890. 
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St. Elizabeth's Industrial School, New Yoke. 

Tlie certificate of incorporation states that the object of the 
society is " to educate girls and teach them useful trades and fit 
them to earn their livelihood, to take charge of and educate 
destitute children, and also to visit and succor the sick and poor 
in their homes and hospitals." 

Five years ago certain charitable women, devoted to the objects 
named above, began an industrial school at 135 East Forty-third 
street, and in September, 1888, they moved into the building on 
Fourteenth street now occupied by them. 

This is an old-fashioned four-story and basement brown-stone 
front, constructed for a private residence. At the time of inspec- 
tion it gave a home to twenty young girls and sis women, who 
were either charged with the care of the house or the instruction 
of the girls. None of these, however, may be strictly elassed as 
employees, because they receive no pay for their services. 

Of the twenty girls who sleep in the house, sis work in shops 
by day, returning in the evening. Of these, four are deaf-mutes. 
The other fourteen girls spend most of their time in dressmaking, 
which is the only industrial training given. They make their own 
beds and some assist in the housework. Most of these girls pay 
nothing to the school, but work at dressmaking for their support 
They sew from 8 o'clock in the morning nntil G o'clock in the 
evening, with a short recess for dinner, and a half hour's walk. 
Several of the girls were deaf-mutes, and the school, though not 
directly connected with the work and management of St. Joseph's 
School for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, is allied to it 
by its incorporators, three out of five of whom, named in the 
proposed original certificate presented for approval, are engaged 
in the work of St. Joseph's School 

The basement of the house contains the kitchen in the rear, a 
pantry, small laundry, and in front the dining-room, which con- 
tained two tables for the girls and one for the women in charge. 
On the first floor, in front, is a sitting-room ; the back room has 
been converted into a small chapel. The school is conducted 
under the government of the Boman Catholic church, The 
second floor contained two teachers' rooms, teachers' sitting-room 
and a ladies' fitting-room. On the third floor are two teachers 
29 
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rooms, a bath-room and a large front room, which is need as a 
sewing -room. In this were seen at work seven girls about 18 
years of age, of whom four or five were deaf-mates. The top or 
fourth floor is used for Bleeping apartments by the inmates. 
There are two dormitories, the larger of which contained sixtei 
beds ; the smaller, sis. The latter is in the front of the hoi 
One of the teachers sleeps in the large dormitory. The beds 
bedding were good and sufficient, each bed having a wire spring 
A chair stood by each bed. The ventilation, however, in these 
dormitories at night mnat be bad, as there is no way of letting 
in air without opening a window directly on an inmate. A sky- 
light, arranged for ventilation, should be cut through the roof 
from the large dormitory, which could easily be done. 

Though clean and neat, the house needed plastering in places, 
and painting throughout. It was stated to your committee, that 
the persons in charge desired and expected to purchase the hous , 
and that they intended to do so, little by little 

The school is supported mainly by private charities. The total 
receipts in 1889 were t7.008.8b, and the total expenditure 
$6,815.39, including a payment on account of the purchase of the 
property of $2,950. In 1890 the receipts were $5,341.04, and the 
total expenditures $. r >,337.73, including a payment on account of 
the purchase of the property of $2,450. The property is valued 
at $30,000, of which $15,000 has been paid on account of its 
purchase. No rent is paid, but interest on $15,000 mortgages. 

Of the five incorporators named, four were known personally to 
your committee, previous to this visit. All are in some way 
connected with the education of the deaf, and are women of char- 
acter. Not one of these, however, lives in the school desiring to 
be incorporated, or has any active charge of its management 
One incorporator only, of the five, the third named on the 
list, lives in the house, and is directly responsible for its 
management. 

Tour committee, therefore, raised this objection at the school 
and to the counsel who prepared the certificate of incorporation, 
and recommended that two other of the teachers or managers 
living in the house and responsible for its care, be added to the 
list of incorporators, and named them. 
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having been done, your committee has no objection to 
a to the certificate of incorporation as amended, and reports 
favorably upon the application of St. Elizabeth's Industrial 
School in New York for incorporation. 

WILLIAM B. STEWART. 
New York, January 6, 1891. 



Salesian Missionaries of the Sacked Heaet. 
the State Board of Charities : 

I have the honor to submit the following report upon the 
certificate of incorporation of the Salesian Missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart, which was referred to me for investigation. 

The Salesian Missionaries of the Sacred Heart is composed of 
members of the Italian order of Saint Francis of Sales, and is 
under the supervision of the Roman Catholic church. 

The object of the proposed corporation, as stated in the certifi- 
cate, is the gratuitous care and instruction of neglected, poor and 
destitute children of Italian parentage, and other children above 
three years of age in the city of New York and elsewhere, and 
the prevention of crime. The application is signed by five 
trustees, namely : Elizabeth Desmond, Loretto Garvey, Margaret 
P. Fransioli, Margaret A. Fransioli and Florinda O'Brien. I am 
informed that the first three named are all members of a single 
family, and the other two are applicants for admission to the 
sisterhood as working sisters or servants. 

There are at the present time six of these sisters in the United 
States. They have already founded two institutions ; one at 135 
East Forty-third street, in the city of New York, and the other at 
Westpark, Ulster county, N.. Y. The former is a reception 
house, where children are received and taken care of until such 
time as they ean be transferred to the country home at Westpark. 

The New York house has been inspected, at my request, by 
the authorized district visitor, Miss Ellen Collins, and a copy of 
her report is annexed. Of the six sisters, but two speak English. 

In reply to a communication addressed to the superior of the 
order in the United States, asking for more particular information 
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concerning the objects of the sisterhood, I have received a lette 
which is annexed to this report. Having carefully investigat 
the merits of this application, it seems to me best to refuse I 
approve the certificate of incorporation for the following reast 

First There are, at the present time in the city of New York, 
sufficient number and variety of incorporated institutions for f 

» of children who may need bucIi care, and it does not s 
desirable to add to the number. 

Second. As is shown by a letter from E. T. Gerry, Esq., prei 
dent of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty I 
Children, a copy of which is annexed, " there are, at the prese 
time over 1,000 vacancies in Roman Catholic institutions alrew 
incorporated for the reception of children," very many of thee 
being sisterhoods, and almost every sisterhood having siBters v 
speak the Italian language. 

Third. That it would be a bad policy to place children of foreigi 
parentage under the care of a foreign sisterhood, the members c 
which do not speak the English language. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SAM. ALEXANDER, 

Chairman. 

Dated Albany, N. Y., January 14, 1891. 



REPO RTS 



ON THE 



MIKANARI HOME OF JAMESTOWN. 



REPORTS. 



j the State Board of Charities : 

Complaints having been made since the last meeting of the 
Board against the Mikanari Home of Jamestown, by the board of 

ialth of that city and the public press, the undersigned commis- 
oner of the district and the secretary of the Board, accompanied 

| J. A. Clary and Theodore Van Dnsen of the local board of 

aJth, visited the institution June 3, 1890, and made a careful 
;amiuation of its condition, maDagement and affairs. 

The institution was incorporated under the general law May 8, 
i36, for the custody and care of orphans and dependent children. 
t has five trustees, two of whom are men and three women. Two 
1 the trustees, Mr. and Mrs, Gibson, the first of whom is secre- 
wy and the latter treasurer of the institution, reside at the home 

I have the exclusive care of the children. At the time of our 

isit the number of inmates was fifteen — five girls and ten boys- 

: whom twelve were under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, 

[ three in charge of one of the women trustees, occupying a 

ildiug belonging to the institution a few rods distant. The ages 
f the children were from infancy to 8 or 10 years. 

The main building of the institution is a small wooden structure 
noted as a dwelling, and stands on the outskirts of the city. 
s never been entirely finished, is somewhat dilapidated, and 

B no proper convenience whatever, for its purposes. The privy 

1 everything connected with it were in an extremely bad sanitary 

idition. The bedding was of the poorest quality and scanty. The 

dsteads literally swarmed with bugs and the children were infested 
rith vermin. No domestics were employed, the work of the 

;ablishment being performed by Mrs. Gibson assisted by the 
1 children. The cook Btove was overheated and was seemingly 
;eroua. Confusion and disorder everywhere prevailed. The 
e institution presented an aspect of neglect and squalor, seldom 
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equalled in the most wretched haunts. Three of the children were 

convalescent from skin disease, and one, an infant, was very feeble, 
and said to be suffering from hereditary syphilitic taint 
others were reasonably healthy, but poorly clothed and dirty a 
untidy. The last professional visit made to the place by . 
physician was about a month prior to our inspection. The children. 
it was said, had all been surrendered by parents or guardians, the 
public authorities refusing to commit children to the home. 

The institution has no fund on which to rely, and its cash receipts 
for the past fiscal year amounted to only about 1100. The citizens 
of the community refuse to aid, but the children often ] 
food at the doors of private residences, and we were informed 1 
reliable authority that much of their subsistence is derived f 
this source. At the time of our visit Mrs. Gibson said her only 
resources were — cash, seventy-five cents, two-thirds of a sack ( 
Hour, one bushel of potatoes and three pounds of butter. 

From our examination we believe that the institution faili 
entirely to meet the purposes for which it was intended, s 
that its certificate of incorporation ought to be annulled and the 
children removed to proper custody. We therefore recommend 
that its condition be brought to the attention of the Attorney- 
General, in pursuance of section 5, of chapter 571, of the Law* t 
1873, and that he be requested to cause an investigation of its 
management and affairs and take such legal action as he may deem 
necessary and proper. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WM. P. LETCHWOKTH, 
Commissioner of the Eighth Judicial District, 
CHAS. 8. HOTT, 

Secretary of the Board. 

Dated Albany, N. Y., July 9, 1890. 



To the State Board of Charities: 

In the matter of the Mikanari Home of Jamestown ; and 
the basis of the report signed by the commissioner of the eightl 
judicial district and the secretary, dated July 9, 1890, and entei 
ie minutes of the Board and of the executive committee c 
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its ; and in pursuance of the request of the Attorney-General, 

matter be further investigated before the action brought 

olva the said corporation should be further prosecuted, the 

undersigned made a careful inspection of said institution and 

examination of witnesses under oath, on the 15th day of October, 

1890. 

The minutes of such inspection and examination, taken by a 
stenographer and reduced to type-writing, and verified November 
6i 1890, are herewith presented. 

The witnesses thus examined under oath, include the president 
of the board of trustees, who is also the matron, her husband, the 
county superintendent of the poor, the health officer of James- 
town, a member of its board of health, and the visiting physician 
of the institution. 

The attorney and counsel of the corporation also made his 
statements in answer to questions by the undersigned, as shown 
on pages 2 to 10 of the minutes. 

Particular attention is called to pages 17 to 24 and 32 to 35 of 
the examination of the president and matron, and to pages 04, 97, 
102 and 104 of the examination of other witnesses. 

From their said inspection and examination, the undersigned 
find as facts, each and all of the findings of fact in the said report 
of July 9, 1890. And from the said facts, and further facts 
disclosed on their examination, the undersigned find as their 
general conclusions, that the Mikanari Home of Jamestown has 
been, and is, entirely inadequate and unsuited to provide certain 
and sufficient food and maintenance, or proper environment or 
sanitary conditions, or the necessary means of education and 
training of the children intrusted to it ; that it has entirely failed 
to fulfill or meet the purposes of an orphan asylum, or school, or 
home for children ; that there is no ground for expectation or 
hope, that any reorganization or change of administration for the 
better is practicable ; and that the action commenced by the 
Attorney-General, at the request of the State Board of Charities, 
for the dissolution of the corporation should be prosecuted to 
judgment. 

With the foregoiug findings and conclusions hereby reported 
by the undersigned, they beg leave to place, as suggestions upon 
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the record, their conviction that the failure of the institution is 
due not to bad faith, but to bad management and incompetency 
on the part of its officers and managers ; and the opinion that any 
claims which may be presented and proved by any of the officers 
or managers for labor, or services, or moneys advanced, may have 
a basis of abstract justice and equity, and in such case should be 
charged upon the property of the corporation or its proceeds, 
provided that, in the opinion of the Attorney-General, such 
charges will be legal and without injustice to other parties. 

OSCAR CRAIG, 

President. 

WM. P. LETCHWORTH, 

Com. Eighth Judicial District 

CHAS. S. HOTT, 

Secretary. 
Dated at Albany, November 11, 1890. 



RE PO RT 



OF THE 



COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 



By Commissioner Van Antwerp. 



PAPER ON IMMIGRATION. 



1 at the National Conference of Charities and Correction, held in 
Baltimore, Md„ May 14-21, isao.] 



The subject of immigration has commanded the attention of 

3 conference from its organization ; audita views Bad Opinions 

l the matter, expressed by its standing committees on immigra- 

m, and papers and discussions by its members, from time to 

me, have made their impress in shaping legislation bearing 

pon the question. The boards of charities of various States 

i taken positive measures iu this direction ; and it was 

ieir united action in 1S82 that led to the enactment by Congress 

the law of that year, regulating immigration and providing 

ore effectual guards against the introduction into this country of 

uper, lunatic and otherwise disabled aliens. The defects in 

ria law have been pointed out in the papers and discussions 

e the conference, especially the evils attending its execution 

j local authorities, the hurried and generally superficial exarnina- 

i of immigrants, the lack of reciprocal action between the 

;horitiea of the various ports, and the failure of the statute to 

■ovide adequate penalties for its violation. 

!8, a committee of Congress, of which the Hon. M. H. 
>rd of Michigan, was chairman, made thorough investigation of 
nigration and the introduction of contract laborers into this 
ntry, taking testimony at the various ports, which, with their 
tort upon the same, was submitted to the Congress of that year- 
, bill framed in accordance with these recommendations, and 
mbodying substantially the views of this conference, was intro- 
led into that Congress ; but the time left for its consideration 
brief that it failed to be acted upon. An increasing 
;erest upon the subject has been shown by the present Congress, 
siting in the appointment of standing committees on immigra- 
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tion, both in the Senate and House of Representatives and of a 
joint committee having special reference to the question as 
affecting the port of New York. 

Early in the present year, the secretary of the treasury decided 
to assume the control of immigration at the port of New York, 
through a superintendent of immigration, with a corps of assistants 
appointed for the purpose. The contract existing with the New 
York commissioners of immigration was terminated on the 
eighteenth of April last, since which time the examination and 
landing of immigrants at that |)Ort have been under the direction 
of such superintendent. The present place of debarkation is at 
the barge office on the Battery ; but Congress has provided for 
the fitting up of Ellis island in the harbor of New York, which in 
time will be devoted to this purpose. This action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it is hoped, will lead to better results in protect 
ing the country against the landing of pauper, lunatic and other- 
wise disabled aliens, with which its institutions are already 
heavily and unduly burdened. It is believed that the policy 
adopted, as regards the supervision of immigration at the port of 
New York by federal officers, may also be properly extended to 
Boston, Philadelphia, and possibly other ports, because of the 
growing numbers of the incoming classes of immigrants, of recent 
years, from the south and interior of Europe, and of too numerous 
gypsies and Arabs. It is true that the majority of these persons 
furnish a class of laborers of a deserving type: but the infiltra- 
tion of those who are not of that type, can not have escaped the 
observation of those interested in keeping up the American 
standard of qualifications of citizenship from degrading com- 
petition from abroad. 

The difficulty in our assimilation into citizenship of races whose 
language is almost beyond our ability to acquire, coupled with their 
inabdity to acquire ours, with the result of their colonization in our 
cities by themselves, creating in them what are significantly called 
"foreign quarters," is fully as menacing as if they were Chinese. 
Besides this, the padrone system of controlling their movements 
and labor in groups can be applied, possibly to harmful purposes, 
especially in case the padrone should find that supplying voters 
in groups, who can not speak the English language, and whose 
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children do not attend our public schools, may bo made a 
profitable business to hini — one that obviously would Lave 
impunity or very little restraint, when it is considered that the 
inspectors of an election for city officers for instance, or inspectors 
of any other election, could not avail themselves of legal restric- 
tions on improper voting by persons whose foreign idioms are 
unintelligible to them, and when the interpreter may be in league 
with or under the pay of a loader. So long as those colonies exist 
in communities by themselves, maintaining their native speech, 
habits and observances, apparently permanently alien to their 
American surroundings and indifferent to acquiring any knowledge 
of our language and laws or of our social and political systems, it 
could well be said that " there is a limit to everything. Enough 
ignorance may be imparted in time to overwhelm the stability of 
government itself." 

Only through a system of close supervision, by our consuls 
abroad, of the character of intending immigrants to this country, 
at their portB of departure, can such as are unfit to come — those 
designated in the proposed amendments in Congress to our 
present laws — be excluded and the evil of unlimited arrivals of a 
kind that may be compared to abscesses of festering humanity in 
the body corporate of municipalities be kept down. 

In the meantime, that is, until Congress does its duty in 
protecting, as far as possible, American ideas, habits, educational 
systems and social standards from overadulteration of the nature 
described, reliance must be had on a rigid enforcement by the 
federal officials, recently appointed, of the laws that are now in 
force, particularly that of 1882. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



STATE OF NEW YORK: 
Office of the State Boaed of Chabities, i 
Albany, Ncvmber 25, 1890. f 

Hon. Johs B. Webeh. Superintendent of Immigration, New York: 

Dear Str. — Attention has been drawn in this office, to the 
statement of Surgeon-General Hamilton (See New York Times of 
Friday November 21, 1800), that four insane and eleven idiotic 
immigrants have been allowed to land at the port of New York, 
apparently in violation of the laws of Congress prohibiting, 
absolutely and without qualification, the landing of such persons. 

As this Board is now preparing its annual report to the Legis- 
lature, in which will be included a reference to alien paupers, and 
as insane and idiotic immigrants landing at the port of New York, 
are almost invariably subsequently placed in the public charitable 
institutions of this State, or others, there to be supported at pub- 
lic expense, may I respectfully ask for precise information as to 
the rir cum stances under which the cases referred to ware per- 
mitted to land, to be embodied as explanatory, in our report. 

It costs an average of four dollars per week per patient, for 
support in our State institutions. The fifteen cases referred to as 
permitted to land, would, therefore, represent an expenditure on 
the part of this State for their care and maintenance, of sixty 
dollars a week and over $8,000 a year, and with an average 
longevity of but fifteen years, a total of over $45,000. 

We hold such additional burdens to be very unjust impositions 
apon our taxpayers, and are solicitous to receive the protection 
the act of Congress was designed to afford. 
Very respectfully yonrs. 

J. H. VAN ANTWERP, 

Vice-President. 
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Offu'E of U. S. SnPEBIMTBSDBHT Ot iMMlGBATKMr, | 
New Yoke City. November 27. 1890. 
.1, H. VAH AhTWSEP, Es,|., Vi.m-l'rcn'hlpid Slain Board of Charilir 
Albany, N. Y. : 

Sir. — Tour letter of the twenty- fiftli inst. in which yon say thai 
" Surgeon-General Hamilton has stated that Ion r i 
and eleven idiotic immigrants have been allowed to land at the 
port of New York, apparently in violation of the laws of Congress 
prohibiting, absolutely without qualification, the landing of such 
persons," is at hand and contents noted. 

In reply I beg to say, that the duty of preventing the landinj 
■ if prohibited classes Falls on the collector, upon the recommendi 
tion of the superintendent of immigration, in accordance with t 
regulationissued by the Secretary of the Treasury. All immigrai 
jurying since April 10, 1890, and who were adjudged upon lan< 
ing, by the medical staff of this bureau to be insane or idioti 
were reported by me to the collector of the port, with the recom 
mendation that their landing be prevented. 

The "precise information as to the circumstances under whicl 
the cases referred to were permitted to land" can undoubtedly l 
obtained from the collector of the port. 

Respectfully yours. 

JOHN B. WEBER, 
Superintendent of hmnnji-aikm. 



STATE OF NEW YORK: 

Office of the State Boabi> of Charitteb, | 
Albany, November 29, 1891. 
Hon. Joel B. Ehhardt, U. S. Collector, New York city : 

Dear Sir. — I have the honor of inclosing a copy of a letta 
addressed by this office to Hon. John B. Weber, superintendent o 
immigration, to which in answer, he haB referred me to yon 1 
information on the subject of the landing, or admission i 
this country of four insane and eleven idiotic persons ; 
abroad. 
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As stated in our letter to Mr. Weber, we wish to give the 
Legislature of this Sfcifce, in our report now being made ap, 
explanations of the circumstances under which these persona 
were admitted. Will you kindly furnish this at your earliest 
BOHTflmence, and oblige dear sir, 



.., 



Tours very respectfully. 

J. H. VAN ANTWERP, 

Vice-I'rv--:i'lr„r. 



CvsTOM- House, New Tobk, 
Collector's Office, December, l! 



". H. Van Antwebp, Vice-President, Slate Board of C'harifien, 
Albany, N. Y. • 

BlB. — I am in receipt of your communication of the twenty-ninth 
nit. asking for precise information as to the landing of eleven 
idiotic and four insane immigrants, to which your attention had 
beeu drawn through a statement of Surgeon- General Hamilton in 
the New York Times of November 21, 1890. 

Not having seen the statement, I do not know what period of 
time is covered by it I have, however, had carefully prepared, a 
statement of all the facts and all the circumstances under which 
insane or idiotic immigrants have been landed since the 
incumbency of the present superintendent of immigration, the 
Hon- John B. Weber, which is herewith inclosed. 

During this period, six idiotic and three insane immigrants have 
been permitted to land, two of the insane being discharged by 
oiihir of Judge Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Coiirt, and 
the other by the department 

For information as to the general practice of this office in cases 
of idiotic immigrants, I refer you to the department decision nf 
September 1, 1890, a copy of winch is inclosed. 

During the period covered by the inclosed statement, twelve 
insane immigrants have been returned to the countries whence 



they came. 



Tours respectfully. 

JOEL B. ERHAEDT, 

Collector. 
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Statehent of the Facts and Ciegitmstanoes itndbb whhj set 
Insanh and Idiotic Immigrants were Permitted to Lam ^^ 
at thk pout of new york from al'ril 19, 1890, '■ct^ 
December 1, L890. 

Eva Btfckkala, arrived July 5, 1890, per S. S. Devonia ; laud ^^-ad 
July seventh. Tins girl, an idiot, aged 19, and her sister aged H. ^m\ 
an.! in the care of their mother. They all have passage tickets aaVia 
Minnesota, where tbey are going to join the father who is a farna^^^ r 
and has been in this country for ten years. She also has a 

married sister, and uncle and aiuit at the same place. 

John Clark, arrived May 30, 1890, per 8. 8. Britannic ; landew ^^ 
June thirteenth, by order of the court (U. S.). 

John Campbell, arrived July 14, 1890, per S. S. Anchorm; landec* ^^ e 
July fifteenth. John Campbell, an idiot, aged 11 years and his*-*- 1 
sister aged 19, all in the care of their mother. All have tickets to^fr ■ 
Anaconda, Montana, where they are going to join the fathered-* 11 
Who has been in this country five years. Has a sister living a*** ; 
same place. 

Schendel Lewandoohi, arrived August 5, 1890, per S. S. Eidem«se 
landed August fifth, in care of father, mother and lister, ti*~ t 
join two brothers who are in business at 10C Prince street, Newail - — _*- ri 
N. J. Has been idiotic since birth. 

Gtltel Beutsch, arrived August 15, 1890, per S. S. Augus* j-^ fa 
Victoria ; adjudged to be insane and barred from landing Angu _^st 
eighteenth, in obedience to a writ of habeas corpus produced in 
TJ. 8. Court, August twenty-seven, and remanded to custody of 

collector. Ou representation to the department that she w— ^^aa 
curable and that she would be placed in a private asylu_ ^zn, 
she was permitted to laud in the custody of her father, ^ezm 
his giving a bond to produce her at any time for furtbi»— er 
examination. 

David Leiber, arrived August 24, LB90, per 8. S. La Bo - *^^-""" 
gogue ; adjudged to be insane and barred from landing Aug"**— lrit ' 
twenty-fifth ; landed by order of U. 8. Court, September 5S35, 
1890. 

Anna Allien, arrived August 27, 1890, per S. S. Hajest* e > 
adjudged to be an idiot, accompanied by her mother and sJKt*=^ r > 
to join her father who is a prosperous farmer in Nebraska. . ^ " 
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had tickets to place of destination. Bef erred to the department 
aud permitted to land September 2, 1890. 

Amelia Banpert and Erail ffanpert, nrrrived September 3, 1890, 
per S. S. Friesland, with three other children, in care of father 
and mother. Have tickets to Dubuque, Iowa, where they 
have friends. 



Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, | 
Washington, D. C, September 1, 1890. t 

Collector of Cu$to7iis, New York: 

Sib. — The department is in receipt of your letter of the twenty- 
ninth ult. from which it appears that Anna Allien, a native of 
Sweden, 23 years of age, arrived at the port of New York, accom- 
panied by her mother aud an 11 years old sister, and that she is 
reported by the superiuteudent of immigration to be an idiot- 
It also appears that the father of Anna Ahlen is a well-to-do 
farmer, living in Genoa, Nebraska, where he owns a large farm, 
and that a bond in the penal sum of $500 had been executed and 
presented, conditioned that she shall not become a public charge 
for tin: period of five years. 

In this case you say yo\i have temporarily suspended action in 
the matter aud ask for instructions from the department. 

The department to-day notified you by telegraph, that under 
the circumstances named in your letter, the solicitor has rendered 
an opiuion that you may allow Anna Ahlen to land. 

The solicitor, in rendering this opinion, says: "The case of 
Anna Ahlen is exceptional. The statute does not contemplate an 
environment of facts and circumstances so peculiar. , Besides, in 
the case of this idiot girl, the reason of the law itself fails. The 
manifest object of its strongest provisions is to protect the United 
States from an influx of alien criminals, aud persons unable to take 
care of themselves." * * * " It is not probable that Anna 
Ahlen would ever become a public charge." * * * "She is 
under the natural guardianship of her parents. She came hither, 
with a miuor sister, in the care of their mother, and she is on the 
way to her father's home in the west. And, although she is said 
to bo tweuty-three years old, she is none the less helpless and 
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dependent, and the legal presumption is, that she will remain so 
during the remainder of her natural life. If refused landing, she 
must be returned, either with or without her mother, who has a 
right to remain with her husband and family. To separate this 
idiot girl from her parents and return her to Sweden would be an 
outrage upon the most sacred principles of humanity and a 
reproach to our civilization." 

The department concurs in the opinion of the solicitor in this 
case, and the wired instructions of this date to you, to permit 
Anna Ahlen to land is hereby confirmed. 

Respectfully yours. 

W. WINDOM, 

Secretary. 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Stowing the capacity and cost of the buildings of the several Stale 
institutions. 
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<m,ng the number of persons supported and temporarily relieved, and 
the changes in the county poor-houses, during the year ending October 
31, 1890. 
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Table No. 8 — (Concluded). 
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TABLE No. 9. 

Showing the number of idiots, epileptics, blind, deaf-mules, and children, m 

the county poor-houses, October 31, 1890. 
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TABLE No. 10. 

ihomng Ike proportion of native and foreign born persons supported i 
the comity poor-fioases, during the year ending October 31, 1 
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TABLE No. 11. 

Amount r.i-j»!,i,i,',} for support and relief during the 
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TABLE No. 12. 

diiQ the value of poor-house estabtigJments, tabor of the paupers, and 
the expense of supporting each person. 
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TABLE No. 13. 

Showing the number of person* supported and relieved, and the changes m 
the nty alms-houses during the year ending October 31, 1890. 
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TABLE No. 14. 

Showing the number of idiots, epileptics, blind, and deaf-mutes and children 
in the vily alms-houses November 1, 1890. 
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lowing the value of the alms-house establishments, labor of the pavpt 
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TABLE No. 31. 



aing the name and location of the several Slate alms-houses, Hie time at 
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oeek, respectively. 
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Showing the changes u-h ich occurred in the several State alms-houses during 
the year ending September 30, 1890. 
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Showing the number of State pauper* committed each year since the a 
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Table No. 37 — (Cvndudetl). 
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TABLE No. 38. 

number of insani in the institutions of the State Oa 
1890, by counties. 
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TABLE No. 40. 

Shovnng the average number of perxons in the county poor-houact a 
ahnt-houeex of the State of New York, and the number of p 
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TABLE No. 41. 
Showing the expenditures for import in the county poor-houses and oily 
alms-houses of the Slate of New York, and the disbursements for tempo- 
rary relief from 1868 to 1890, inclusive. 
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$617,424 28 
1,112,731 48 


$501,115 47 
214,635 38 


$1,118,539 75 

1,327,366 86 


$1,730,155 76 


$715,750 85 


$2,445,906 61 


$616,038 44 
1,009,964 55 


$615,496 93 
252,780 66 


$1,231,536 37 

1,262,745 21 


$1,626,002 99 


$868,277 59 


$2,494,280 68 
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ToC MM '-»-v 
roller 


Total 


1875. 

County piKir-bouses. . 
City klme-noooei . . . 


$662, 20C C6 
1,080,266 13 


$634,548 44 
242,563 57 


$1,296,7- 
1,322,832 06 




$1,742,475 IB $877,112 01 


$2,619,587 lfi 


County poor-houHt-B . . 
City a! in r- bon see . . . 


$627,346 84 i $727,150 69 
1,013,016 06 ; 210,894 99 


$1,354,997 53 
1,224,511 05 


1877. 

County poor-bouses. . 
City/ alms-houses 


$1,641,462 90 $938,045 68 


$2,579,508 58 


$646,930 14 
1,041,915 83 


$804,972 15 
267,937 84 


$1,451,902 29 
B53 67 


1878. 

County poor-houses . . 
City alms-bouses 


11,688,846 97 


$1,072,909 99 


$2,761,755 96 


$562,689 80 
986,647 58 


$615,220 15 
161,045 62 


$1,177,909 95 
1,147,693 20 




$1,549,337 38 


$776,265 77 


$2,325,603 16 


County poor-houses. . 
City iiims bouses ... 


$592,874 33 
1,025,993 30 


$625,546 42 $1,218,420 75 
66,919 35 1,092,912 65 




1880. 

County poor-bouses. . 
City i.iius- bouses .... 

1881. 

County poor-houses . , 
City alms-houses ... 

1882, 

County pom-houses. . 
Cily aims-houses .... 


$1,618,867 63 


$692,465 77 $2,311,333 40 




$576,500 36 
1,037,081 54 


$609,522 94 $1,186,023 30 
85,984 91 ; 1,123,066 45 




$1,613,581 90 

$583,809 39 
1,096,645 93 


$695,507 85 


$2,309,089 75 




$584,398 73 
75,952 30 


$1,168,208 19 
1,172,59! 




(1,680,466 32 


$660,351 03 ' $2,340,806 36 




$626,662 47 

1,122,862 51 


$494,289 98 $1,120,852 45 
64,884 16 1 1,187,746 67 




(1.749,424 98 


$559,174 14 $2,308,599 12 











For nop port. 


For temporar* 
relief. 


Total. 


1883. 
onty poor-boufiea . . 

J a]lU8-h(.)U8l:!b .... 


$634,869 51 
1,324,967 05 


$505,413 43 
74,573 98 


$1,140,282 94 
1,399,541 03 




$1,959,836 56 


$579,987 41 


$2,689,838 97 


tinty poor-houses . . 
y alms-houses .... 


$657,531 67 
1,269,784 44 


$518,689 56 
52,500 98 


$1,170,221 23 
1,322,285 42 


1885. 

unfcy poor-housea . . 
y almB-houses . 


$1,927,316 11 1 $571,190 54 


$2,498,506 65 


$675,586 91 
1,306,967 79 


$525,536 42 
66,959 18 


$1,201,123 33 
1,373,926 97 




$1,982,554 70 


$592,495 60 


$2,575,051 30 


onty poor-houses . . 
y alius-houses 


$667,057 23 
1,342,288 75 


$530,018 97 
97,248 15 


$1,197,076 20 
1,439,636 90 


1887. 

onty poor-houses . . 
y aim e- ho uses 


$2,009,345 98 


$627,267 12 


$2,636,613 10 


$678,037 76 
1,332,086 92 


$498,866 10 
94,168 97 


$1,176,903 86 
1,426,255 89 


1888. 

nnty poor-houses. . 
y alms- houses . . . 


$2,010,124 68 


$593,035 07 


$2,603,159 75 


$665,792 98 
1,855,613 67 


$509,724 75 
66,791 08 


$1,175,517 73 
1,922,404 75 


1889. 

mty poor-houses . . 
r alms-housea 


$2,521,406 65 


$576,515 83 


$3,097,922 48 


$702,894 07 
2,292,667 79 


$583,879 63 
87,791 73 


$1,286,773 70 
2,380,459 52 


1890. 

inty poor-houaes . . 
y alms-houses . . . 


$2,995,561 86 


$671,671 36 


$3,667,233 22 


$701,402 47 
2,046,824 02 


$497,564 45 
74,074 41 


$1,198,966 92 
2,120,898 43 




$2,748,226 49 


$571,638 86 


$3,319,865 35 



i 



